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As Little Journal Stories From Life What 35,000 Girls Taught Me of 
\ IV— One Woman and The Journal Roses and Foes II— My Most Startling Discovery A 
{ \ 1 . P . ‘a 
{ . SUPPOSE you have lots of letters in which . , ‘ ¥ , : 
' \ your readers tell you what THE JOURNAL has T’S splendid on a dark and lowering F COURSE we’ve known for many Lh t&z a \ 
5 ’ meant to them, but even if you have I’m going morning in February to come across a years that THE JOURNAL ‘went 4 q 
i to send you this one, for my conscience won’t letter from an earnest, if complaining, about everywhere in the world, but not 5X 
let me hold back my “Thank you” a minute reader of THE JouRNAL, that sort o’ till the other day did we have any idea A Club With One Idea: To Make Money Zi 
. onger. brushes the frowns away and lets the sun how far single copies may sometimes a 
| Y f fell 2 leat year and the doctor told me I of laughter in: travel. A Nebraska woman wrote us: Fer a young and not extremely experienced As 
| iN would have to take a complete rest—just as If you would only publish in THE JOURNAL I have a funny thing to tell you about the girl to assume to lead some 35,000 other girls pn 
; if I only had to decide in order to do it. It’s now and again as good stories as —— gives magazine. I sent a copy of the last April up the er of money-earning, as I told you last 
; not at all easy when one is little more than a its readers I’d be ever so much more en- number to my mother in Sussex, England, -etesa I * when I first took charge of this now Ww 
bride, and one’s best fellow is studying den- thusiastic over your magazine. Take, for and after she had read it she sent it to my largest C ie Foe the world, was to learn lots of NZ 
tistry with a long year ahead before he can get instance, ““The Woman Who Threw Her- _ sister, who is a nurse in one of the hos- phe <cnorig ; ae Do ye know what was the M4 
his certificate. ' , self Away,’’ which appeared in—— not so _ pitals in Calcutta. My sister read it and he 1 phe act of all: That some girls NG 
Meanwhile Jim said “ We can manage,” and long ago. Do try to get some stories as sent it to my mother’s sister in Sidney, abate re phere the Temple of W ork by the NY 
hind gs — thanks to THE aeegeeae : good as that. Australia. Aunt Esther read it there, and "aie aaa P, ce Song sige és Since S4 
na een working, too, you see, but now hac = — ; ‘ by this time all track had been lost of where . ‘ Rueay. “ le G 
to stop, and when f stopped a lot of our income Now this is why we smiled and then it had originally come from. Aunt Esther asking admittance into our Club, from girls Ni 
3 laughed: That particular story, which : i. aatPac ea who realize the happiness which 2y- ing g 
K stopped too. = sent it to her son’s wife—they live in PP See ees : 
\ Te was at tlie thine that we began to study ee ae bg em . blithely at- Yokohama—and [here is the delightful can bring into their lives, and in this month N4 
P ributes ‘ estim< > ; : : i . : aes 
rau Tapies’ Howe Jovnwne irom cover to | Wibwle fo another estimable magazine, Sore thar good elatve of mine, recaling |  }hapete recive hundreds more; but Lbelieve 
cover. Many times before we had made sub- of Tue JouRNAL. ’Nuff said! myself as the only one of the family in oa em : “ont ee pene par geht N 
stantial savings ne se emp ee in een ue 2 America, sent that same dog-eared copy to «Please fi re han ie cae ae ny poo vom % 
many ways, so we determined that although we : : me. She wanted to know if I was familiar ‘s ‘ é a ’, ik 
were compelled to discard even the daily paper Pe ee, be Po gdb with the magazine; and if I was, wouldn’t pre malta of my friends.” Here Q 
we would never miss a copy of THE JOURNAL. ent letters that, Lamsare, weseves watten I subscribe to it for her? And here is the : one aan aN 
a rs5 ; ee : ithe ost-office order for that subscription! Dear Manager: Every month I read the lett l 
. ‘ : ' into a magazine office on a breeze sweet P = sad oe cectlag ce ot pubpecerd 
an pele stag oo P sogeeg: would read with the odor of the cherry blossom. Of course the foregoing is only a rose ae f could te = acne, Ok oe ee AN 
sal ch aks os ibe id. prema ne op po Rice paper, water-marked with delicate by inference, but even a rose by inference nature of the work has kept me from writing. I y 
: oo y ve u be ee c ‘ ma Te C ae veins of pale green and old rose, and so has a perfume all its own. Besides we am afraid I am the possessor of what people call p) 
AN rs er. ‘ he contri — — i he hang 7 quaintly phrased that we must give you shudder to think of an egg that had foolish pride, with the fear of what “‘They say.” I AN 
a oun a pes rs bs way 1 a : reall af a few sentences from it. Imagine the traveled that far! poe a pari Regn e et ——— _ sequires AS 
AN Ee ak ee eee ee oo little lady of Tokio writing thus to a ee pe Ne Pp oertg thr gern pg A 
Mm commonsense, and oftentimes her words of magazine so far away: JERHAPS we'll be forgiven for the —s ripe ge os work of ag, % — I would be, 
rat encouragement brightened my lonely hours. ee Se ts SUP aS — si : oh, so glad of a chance to try. I could get plenty of : 
[a] You see I was compelled to lie flat on my back I much like your JoURNAL. I learned number of roses that appear on this work here—sewing, sketching, pyrographic work, i) 
% : ; : é page thismonth. But last month, you will etc.—but have always been too proud to offer y 
y day after day, alone during most of the morn- your magazine some many years and now recall. was given over entirely to the when an opportunity presented itself. y 
WY ing and afternoon hours, and also the evenings I find it my very great help. The cooking «< egsists”’; the florists are entitled to some A GIRL FRoM WASHINGTON. y 
\4 when my husband was forced to work in is not for mine —too much meat; butof .,5w—even if not the whole show—now R 
Vy January. great interest the children’sclothing—even 244 then. For he saa silicate Until I can convert a girl like that to a N 
IY How he stood the long strain of worry, hard 4 —— only —to Japanese woman. From out in the State of Washington broader viewpoint how can I help her? No 
NZ work and loss of sleep and yet successfully hen there is much reading eM fo ae i, ae a kets een & ee 2 wonder that there is still room and to spare in N 
NY passed his school examinations was due to an wise about home life; that is very need- ees eee the Temple of Work for all who are ready to 
XN indomitable will power and a determination some, soI spread your words on my friends 94) Woman, together with several age- knock at its front door! And no wonder that N 
y powe a determinati ° yellowed pages from THE JouRNAL of es hprwros eh pees : N 
N to keep cheerful, no matter at what cost. He and am glad and thank you. 1888: its back stairs are still crowded to the point of \ 
NY made it a rule never to come into the room And back here in America—in Phila- ' ; suffocation and desperate struggle with timid 
without telling a funny story, and he would delphia—we of THE JoURNAL thank you, From THE LapIgs’ HOME JOURNAL I have suppliants who will do any kind of work at any : 
memorize the “That Reminds Me” page in gracious lady of Japan! learned to read English. I was two years kind of price, provided it can be done behind Pa 
i Tue Lapres’ Home JourNAL each month, and in this country when we moved out here a closed door! Our Club has work to suggest aN 
“N by the time the next JourNat would cone ET now and then one does become 2"4 4 friend made me subscribe for your to every girl in America—not that back-stairs B 
aN I'd know the last page by heart. How many discouraged, as, for instance, when a ™a8azine. She came every evening to our kind of employment, but work of which its fi 
aN hearty laughs we’ve had over that page! The woman writes us complaining as follows: house pe —_ a “ — — beg members write thus appreciatively: 
A page of “‘Happy Thoughts” was often an in- correct my mistakes. So long ago! ret ae : anen 9 Gs 
AN seteating ia. Cae in dak enika. In these days of the high cost of living am taking it today and still enjoying every , 1 am very proud of my membership in The y 
AN I : p uy p oo aaa : . fi Girls’ Club and the Swastika Club, for it means a A 
aN As spring came on, and I was still in bed, why do you pay so little attention hg the page of it. great deal to any girl to be associated with such i, 
aN unable to see the new budding trees and the obviously essential need of economy? For We wish we could make all our readers agreeable people in a business and social sense. : 
gN green grass, the poems of Nature were espe instance, in your building plans you seem to know how fragrant to us is the perfume The work has been pleasant and you are certainly ; 
AN cially consoling. have no thought of the family that cannot of such a rose. generous and considerate in every way. ER 
ES I planned most of the meals with the aid of even dream of a house with more than six Se ee aK 
oO Tue LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, and how much orseven rooms. Your houses are palaces! And here is another—a sort of cinna- You can never half guess what this last month’s Foal 























we have enjoyed different left-overs prepared in 





Now let’s see just how far wrong that 


mon rose with a touch of the pungent 
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work has meant to me. I started out with the 


NY % Nye = ee a ONE. cat A se-wrinkling spi it: jetermination to earn $65, as I felt that I could 
<Y some palatable way suggested in its pages! woman is; we knew she was wrong, but 0S€-wrinkling spice to it: a lor mage eget ee her Sct cas er argh mira 
\ j Never a thing was thrown away, and each day : 4 PP srg aloger L: Wee) ~ zd : ; possibly do more with all of my other duties, but 
‘7 aicaeer (iil 2 cadets aaa Eecaeatiie attien we counte e€ house plans we have I think so much of THE JOURNAL I can’t every one was so kind and helpful I have earned 
N 5 iy xpens y published to learn just how wrong. And begin to tell how much. On the morning $94.70 pay for the first month’s work I ever did. 
WY own. here’s the result. During the last three _ of the twentieth of the month I always say I thanked you over and over again as I paid the 
NZ “CHE : : ied Wiad hited years we have published with ftoor plans: to my husband: “‘ Don’t forget to bring me 1 one ee —— 2 eg ei mstiches. 
next spring we continue e “res a Pe ” MARRIED MEMBER FROM ILLINOIS. 
\ , cure’’ plan in the country, only staying 10 five-room houses 7 eee: ven ie © s ot Caer. 
NY outdoors all the time. We carried our copies 12 four-room houses Ric oy es ee ny - aoe SP te & What“They” ReallySay 
Ny of THE LapriEs’ Home JourNat with us, also 7 three-room houses tering oo aoe — ae bi 5 ayer 
N4 ane back suimshere aot teem fiends, Daring 1 two-room camp than THE JOURNAL, wouldn t you? ; COULD go on printing such letters as the 
/ the days out under the trees we made scrap- 1 three-room camp J didn't answer. He's been on the qui 4 two above, but it isn’t necessary. My point 
4 books of them, to loan to sick friends, to help 1 four-room camp vive and as nice as pie ever since. is this: Do you need money, and are you sen- 
: : Baas 4 CPT ee x Ti, ee ee 2 " . 
N cheer them in a similar fight. We bound each And of houses, during this period, con- ERE is still another splendid, big re Nelle Bot ‘ ince Mae SG Re wes a Ho 
\ scrapbook separately. First came the edito- taining more than five rooms we have American Beauty from a business 1 edly — 8 ges 9 aparece haem iigee: <pggdbincig 
a pe le eae ey i i “TH. j aes oe ; ¢ J siness for if you listen with your ear to the ground 
rials under one cover; the joke and ‘‘ Happy had as follows: girl—a girl, to be precise, who works in a you will be surprised to find that the ‘‘ Theys”’ C 
y at eed Pewee te, Wee é a » to recise, d y y s sec c e eys 
ZN Thoughts” pages we combined under another; ae, ee lumber office in Missoula. Montana: phesnagins diffe adie t Piers there dic , 
EN the entertainment book is especially popular eee sis ; F AEG) CORBIN UEC ECHENEY Sp uate core ee they dic fi 
} among my friends, as this is composed of the 9 seven-room houses , Some day perhaps I shall send you an fifteen years ago. Their severest and most 
pictures of luncheon tables and suggestions 1 eight-room house egg,” but I think not, for THE JOURNAL sneering judgments on penniless girls nowadays Z 
’ for all kinds of entertainments, and with this As you will see, the small houses have has been the greatest factor, next to my are reserved, not for the one who bravely and é 
i usually is loaned the book of recipes. The predominated, and I honestly believe that mother and the Bible, in developing in me openly asks them to help her earn her living, DL 
aN “Tdeas of a Plain Country Woman”’ are always we have had more of these than any other 2 outlook of charity and tolerance for all but for the shabby-genteel poverty which dis- 5 
BN a source of inspiration. One large book is magazine has had, not excepting the People in this world, and I expect them— misses Opportunity with a horrified wave of ZN 
IN devoted entirely to house building, decorations architectural magazines which have more _ ll three — to keep right on with the good tbe Sane. : ce 4 aN 
o and furnishings, and some day we hope to be space to devote to this subject. work as longas we all live, for there is room A girl who took up our work to pay the ex- | 
the proud possessors of a dear little bungalow for much improvement. So I am quite penses of her Senior year at a medical college Oo 
shown on one of the pages. And so on through ; YER since we printed on this page, _ Willing that you should differ from me oc- e4 women, _ who has already earned about 
each and every department; even the adver- “4 some months ago, afew excerptsfrom casionally. You do not seem like a com- $700, recently wrote me: 
tisements have furnished their part, many men’s letters in which the writers saw fit mercial body working merely for the sale It is just splendid to earn money in this inter- 
answers to them having proved profitable in to commend THE JOURNAL, scores and, of your magazine; you are a company of esting, dignified and convenient way. Honestly, I 
& | I . bs a : - “ a 
various ways. The great many that have indeed, hundreds of men have written in friends and counselors, and let me assure am just delighted! Thank you so much for giving 
j shared these books with us can attest to their like spirit, as if they, too, desired to be oes that —— ver -— are loyally ne Ce Sperry Hi ROH SEOOTE SSR. 
y popularity and helpfulness. numbered among the goodly army of the Champione y thousands of young women ae : = Ee Se 
j magazine’s man friends. Forinstance, this | and thousands of women whoare no longer Pa icamahe seek js a a a 
J E STAYED in the country two months, from the president of a great American you, ee — —_ a of than Southern pointe toe But the Club ee 
Z a avs : 4 “yi ailroad: you will ever know by the pages of “‘ our” : . , a 
4 ? then were compelled to return to the city rauroad: . her to fight down her five-lettered enemy, 
; a order amet my husband could get a es A business man from Haverhill, Massa- ™#897!N€- ‘ : P-R-I-D-E, and thereby to become twice as 
oo | = vacation a. I yer eC chusetts, was in my office the other day and All of which goes to show, we think, capable and useful a woman as before. I will 
\ a h a 2 a, ene mA ‘a png “1 oll saw a copy of THE JOURNAL on my table. that, after everything is said and done, tell you a little more about how she did it, and 
. id hea ee e ap a and é o all my He seemed actually rejoiced that I took it. editing a magazine for several million a great deal more about the Club and its op- 
i ps ; nS _ wit nae = lows 0 He informed me that he, personally, had American women is a job that’s pretty portunities, if you are sufficiently interested to 
wee wey or — good wholesome fooc taken it for years. Ithought more ofhim much like life —* balanced and al- address 
an ee oO . : sti ati i shine 
ics eect Ges ovheiichew Wide conine ee: oe moment, for I have done the a ee po ag sunshine THe MANAGER or THE Grrets’ CLUB 
June, and the first magazine for his office table Tue LaprEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
will certainly be THe Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL. PHILADELPHIA 
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What He Left 
|S grape in a little village is a lawyer who 


is famous for drawing wills, in which branch 
of business he has long enjoyed a monopoly of 
the country for miles around. 
few months since a wealthy man died. 
There was much speculation as to the value of 
the property, and the town gossip set about to 
find out the facts. He hunted up the lawyer, 
and, after a few preliminary remarks about the 
deceased, he said rather bluntly: 
ghd | suppose you made Brown’s 
“Yes 
“Then you probably know how much he leit. 
Would you mind telling me?” 
“Not at all,’ the lawyer answered, as he re- 
sumed his writing. ‘‘He left everything he had.” 


will?” 





Why He Wanted to Settle 


‘tt Irish citizen came into the office of the 
famous lawyer and related his grievance. 

‘““Why,” said the attorney, ‘“‘you surely have 
the best case I ever handled. You could not help 
but win if tried in any court under the heavens. 
I am glad to assist you, and my charges will be 
very reasonable.” 

The prospective client put on his hat and 
made a speedy exit from the office. 

The attorney looked up. in surprise and said: 

‘‘Where are you going? 

“T am going out to hunt up my adversary and 
try to settle the case out of court.” 

‘There’s no use in that. I told you that you 
couldn’t help but win. That is one of the best 
cases I ever heard.” 

‘‘Not for me. I gave you the other fellow’s 
side of the story.” 


His Reason 


wat SAID the visitor, ‘‘ youintend to become 
a physician when you grow up.” 

‘Yes, sir,’ said the youth. 

‘And why have you decided upon the mcdical 
profession : - 

“Well, a doctor seems to be the only man that 
keeps on getting paid whether his work is satis- 
factory or not. 


Identifying Himself 


NE of the guests at a wedding, seeing a 
dismal-looking young man who appeared to 
be on terms of familiarity with the principals, 
as sked: 
‘Are you related to the bride or to the bride- 
groom elect?” 
‘“No,”’ was the gloomy reply. 
“Then,” said the guest, ‘‘what interest have 
you in the ceremony?” 
“Well,” replied the young man, 
defeated candidate.” 


“I’m the 


Fair Words or Nothing 


~“*EORGE,” said the wife to her generally un- 

I appreciative husband, ‘Show do you like 
my new hat?” 

“Well, my dear,” said George with great 


candor, ‘to tell you the truth —— 
“Stop right there, George! If you're going to 
talk that way about it I don’t want to know.” 





They Didn’t Know Him 


N A CERTAIN home-missionary movement 
every participant was to contribute a dollar 
that she had earned herself by hard work. The 
night of the collection of the dollars came, and 
various and droll were the stories of earning th¢ 
money. One woman had shampooed hair, an- 
other had mz ae doughnuts, another had secured 
newspaper subscriptions, and so on. 
The chairman turned to a handsome woman 
in the front row. 
“Now, Madam, it is your turn,” he said. 
“How did you earn your dollar?” 
rd got it from my husband,” she answered. 
“Oh!” said he. ‘‘ From your husband? There 
was no hard work about that. 
The woman smiled faintly. 
“You don’t know my husband,” she said. 


The One Thing Worse 
mY, Then AT can be worse,” he asked, “than 
aking a kiss without asking for it?’ 
“T don’t know,” said the girl, ‘‘unless it is 
asking for a kiss without taking it.” 





“Standing by” the Butcher 


OW is it,’’ inquired a young bride of an 
older married friend, ‘‘that you always 
manage to have such delicious beef?” 

“Tt’s very simple,”’ said the older woman, ‘‘I 
first select a good, honest butcher, and then 
I stand by him.” 

¥ You mean that you give him all of your 
trade? 

‘‘No; I mean that I stand by him while he is 
cutting the meat.” 


As He Told It 


MARINE was testifying about the explo- 

. sion of a gun on a wz xplosion 
which had sent him to the hoxpital for some 
months. 

“*Please give your version of the explosion,” 
he was asked. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I was standing beside the 
gun, there was an awful racket, and the doctor 
said: ‘Sit up and take this.’”’ 





He Knew the Answer 


N A COUNTRY school the teacher was trying 

to make the lesson as interesting as possible 
to her class of little ones. 

‘*Now, children,” she said, “‘you have named 
all the domestic animals but one. Who can tell 
us what that one is?” 

There was no reply. 

‘“What!”’ exclaimed the teacher; ‘‘does no 
one know? What animal has bristly hair, is dirty 
all the time and loves getting into the mud?”’ 

A small boy raised a timid hand. 

‘** Well, Allan,” said the teacher, ‘‘tell us what 


‘Please, Ma’am,”’ said the little boy reflect- 
vely, “‘it’s me.” 


He Was Older Then 


Ya Se look here,’ said the merchant who 
was in need of a boy, ‘ ‘aren’t you the same 
boy who was in here a week ago? 
‘Yes, 'sir,’”’ said the applicant. 

““{ thought so. And didn’t I tell you then that 
Iw wanted an older boy?” 

‘Yes, sir. That’s why I’m back. 
now.’ 


I’m older 





He Knew the Reason 


HERE were introductions all around. The 
big man stared in a puzzled way at the 
club guest. 

‘*You look like a man I’ve seen somewhere, 
Mr. Blinker,” he said. ‘*‘ Your face seems familiar. 
And a funny thing about it is that I remember I 
formed a strong prejudice against the man who 
looks like you; although, I’m quite sure, we 
never met before.” 

The little guest laughed softly. 

“‘T’m the man,”’ he answered, ‘‘and I know 
why you formed the prejudice. I passed the 
contribution plate for two years in the church 
you attended.’ 


An Idyl 


Bs E IS my ideal and I’m his idol,” said the 
girl. 


‘*And your love affair?” 
‘Ts an idyl.”’ 

‘* And your fiancé? 
“*He’s idle, according to Papa.” 


Her Classification 


LITTLE girl, when asked by her teacher to 
i distinguish between the human and the 
animal families, replied: 
“‘A brute is an imperfect beast; 
perfect beast.” 


man is a 


A Mesmerist 


‘T EMEMBE R, ” said the fair visitor to Con 
vict 2323, ‘‘that stone Wi ills do not a prison 

make, nor iron bars a cage.”’ 
‘Well, den, lady,” replied 2323, “ 

soit’nly got me hypnotized.” 


Not What She Meant 


de warden’s 


N R. TITUS was traveling in Italy and one 
morning was quite surprised to meet some 
people from his native town. 

*“Why, Mrs. Clarke!” he cried. ‘“‘How do you 
do? You are the last person I expected to see in 
Italy.” 

“Tf it isn’t Mr. Titus!” exclaimed the lady, 
in surprise. “Yes, we are spending the winter 
here. You must call on us often. You know just 
how it is—persons we never think much of at 
home seem like dear friends when we meet them 
in a strange country.” 


THAT REMINDS ME 
Bright Shings of All cSimes Shat People Ha 


Wasn't Exactly Sure 


ZOU came home pretty late last night, 
dear,”’ remarked a wife to her husband one 
morning. ‘‘What time was it?” 
“Well, I don’t know exactly,” he replied, ‘‘ but 
I should say that it was a little too late for one 
o’clock and too early for three o’clock.” 


Not for Him 


“V HAT kind of meat have you this morn- 
ing?’ asked the husband, of the butcher. 
“The best steak we have ever had, sir,”’ re- 

plied the butcher. ‘‘ Here you are, sir: assmooth 

as velvet and as tender as a woman’s heart.”’ 
The husband looked up and said: ‘‘T’ll take 
sausage.” 





The Rough Path of the Autoist 


OESN’T it give you a terrible feeling when 
you run over a man?” they asked him. 
‘* Well, if he’salarge man,” replied the automo- 
bilist, ‘‘it does give one a pretty rough jolt.” 


An Appropriate Name 


UNT ’LIZA’S former mistress was talking to 
her one morning, when suddenly she dis- 
covered a little pickaninny standing shyly behind 
his mother’s skirts. ‘‘Is this your little boy, Aunt 
Liza?” she asked. 
“Ves, Miss, dat’s Prescription.” 

Goodness, what a funny name, Auntie, for a 
child! How in the world did you happen to call 
him that?” 

‘Ah simply calls him dat becuz Ah has sech 
hahd wuk gettin’ him filled.” 


English Papers Please Copy 


HE teacher had guestsatschool one afternoon 
and naturally was anxious for her pupils 
to make a good impression. 

‘‘William,”’ she asked of a rosy-faced lad, 
“can you tell me who George Washington was?” 

““Yes, ma’am,”’ was the quick reply. ‘‘He 
was an American gen’ral.”’ 

‘Quite right,” replied the teacher. ‘‘ And can 
you tell us what George Washington was remark- 
able for?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the little boy. ‘“‘He 
was remarkable because he was an American 
and told the truth.” 


” 


An Aid to His Work 


HOPE,” said one wife to another, 

never nag your husband.’ 

‘“Only when he is beating the rugs,” said the 
second one. ‘‘ When he is thoroughly irritated he 
makes a much better job of it.” 


“that you 


Nothing There 


i OBBIE’S grandfather was a veteran of the 

Civil War, and in talking to his little grand- 
son about the battles he said: ‘‘ Nearly a genera- 
tion and a half ago, Robbie, my head was grazed 
by a bullet in the Battle of Chickamauga.” 

Robbie looked at the bald pate of his grandsire 
attentively and said: ‘‘ Not much grazing there 
now, is there?” 





What He Needed 


N R. PAINE had become much disturbed over 
1 some stomach difficulty and had decided to 
consult a noted specialist. Accordingly he was 
ushered into the office of the great physician, 
complaining that he felt very badly right then. 

‘““What did you have for luncheon?” the 
doctor inquired. 

Mr. Paine answered thoughtfully: ‘I had 
crabs en casserole, bisque soup, a little chicken, 
nut salad, ice cream, coffee, crackers and cheese.” 

The great specialist gave him an X-ray look. 

“You don’t need a stomach specialist,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ You need a brain specialist. Twenty-five 
dollars, please.” 


A Mere Trifle 


YRESIDENT HAZARD, of Wellesley, told 
the following at a banquet: 

‘A girl graduate, in taking leave of her dean, 
said, ‘Good-by, Professor, I shall not forget you. 
I am indebted to you for all I know.’ 

““*Oh, I beg of you, ’_ replied the professor, 

‘don’t mention such a trifle.’ 


ve Loaughed Over 


A Wrong Diagnosis 


“NM ISTAKES are sometimes made among the 
L medical fraternity which are very funny,” 
says Doctor Carrel, of the Rockefeller Institute. 

‘““A sentimental young man sent the song, 
‘“There’s a Sigh in the Heart,’ to the charming 
daughter of a well-known physician. The young 
man had written the title on a slip of paper at- 
tached to the outside of the music. The young 
woman opened it in her father’s study and the 
slip of paper bearing the words, ‘There’s a Sigh 
in the Heart,’ fell on the doctor’s desk. 

“The physician, finding the slip, exclaimed: 
‘What unscientific rubbish is this? Who ever 
heard of such a case?’ 

“*On the slip of paper he wrote the following, 
after which he returned it to the young man’s 
address, which was on the reverse side: 

“Mistaken diagnosis; no sigh in the heart 
possible. Sighs relate | almost entirely to the 
lungs and diaphragm.’ 


A Wide Experience 


“cs 


AVE you had much experience as a cook?” 
inquired Mrs. Dinsmore of the applicant 
for the place. 

**Indade Oi hov,” said Bridget proudly, ‘‘Oi’ve 
had twinty places in t’ree mont’s, Mum.” 


His Idea of It 


“HE teacher, questioning her class about the 
graduation in the scale of existence, asked: 

‘“What comes next to man?” 

Little Tommy raised his hand anxiously. 

‘Well, Tommy?” interrogated the teacher, 
‘‘what is it that comes next to man?” 

Tommy, smarting under a sense of previous 
defeat, responded: ‘‘His undershirt, Ma’am!”’ 


Couldn’t be Right 


- JHAT name are you calling?” 
/ telephone girl over the wire. 
““McCohan,”’ the customer answered. 
““T beg pardon?” asked the girl. 
The man repeated it. 
The wire was silent for a moment, 
girl said: ‘‘ Wait a moment, please. 
wires are crossed.’ 


asked the 


then the 
I think the 
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Her Way of Doing It 


“LADYS’S mother was entertaining visitors, 
when suddenly the door was flung open and 
in burst Gladys like the proverbial whirlwind. 

“My dear child,” said the mother rebukingly, 
“T never heard such a noise as you made coming 
downstairs. Now go right back and come down- 
stairs properly.” 

Gladys retired, and a few 
reéntered the room. 

“Did you hear me come down that time, 
Mamma?” she asked. 

‘“No, dear,” replied the mother. 
can’t you always behave like that? 
downstairs like a lady then.”’ 

“Yes, Mamma,” said Gladys dutifully, ‘‘I 
slid down the banisters.”’ 


moments later 


“Now why 
You came 


Her Badge 
RS. BRADLEY was an ardent worker in 
M 


the temperance society which was to meet 
that afternoon. She dressed hurriedly and came 
downstairs panting. 

**Lizzie,”’ she called to the maid, “‘run upstairs 
and get my new temperance badge. I have 
forgotten it. It has a wide ribbon with gold 
lettering.”’ 

“Sure, Ma’am, I know it well,’ said Lizzie. 

Lizzie could not read, but she knew a rib 
bon with gold letters when she saw it, and had 
no trouble in locating it and fastening it on the 
dress of her mistress. Mrs. Bradley was too busy 
greeting her friends to note that they smiled 
broadly when they looked at her. 

When the family was assembled at dinner 
Mrs. Bradley entered and was received with 
this exclamation: ‘‘Goodness, Mother, that 
ribbon! Have you been wearing that at the 
temperance meeting?”’ 

Mrs. Bradley looked at her badge then for the 
first time. The)gold lettering on the ribbon read: 
Redfield Poultry Show 
First Prize Bantam 


How Johnny Did His Duty 


T IS the duty of every one to make at least 
one person happy during the week,” said a 
Sunday-school teacher. ‘‘ Now have you done 
so, Johnny?” 
“Yes,” said Johnny promptly. 
“That’s right. What did you do?” 


““T went to see my aunt, and she was happy 


when I went home.”’ 
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UR life is like the life of a tree, again and 

again stripped of every sign of life that it 
has put forth, and yet which still has gathered 
all those apparent failures into the success of one 
long, continuous growth. —PuiLires Brooks. 





he silently, and soft as sleep, 
The snow fell, flake on flake. 
Slumber, spent Earth, and dream of flowers 
Till springtime bids you wake. 
Again the deadened bough shall bend 
With blooms of sweetest breath. 
Oh miracle of miracles, 
This life that follows death! 





is here and has set up housekeeping 
for good. Small wonder is it the robin thrusts 
out his scarlet breast and calls “Goody! Goody! 
Goody! O Goody! Goody! Goody!” and _ re- 
fuses to stop till night grows dark, and opens up 
his happy laughter again ere dark is quit. ‘‘O 
Goody! Goody! Goody!” Spring has come to 
stay. —WILLIAM A. QUAYLE. 


HE dark, dark night is gone, 
The lark is on the wing; 
From bleak and barren fields he soars, 
Eternal hope to sing. 


And shall I be less brave 
Than you, sweet lyric thing? 
From deeps of failure and despair, 
Up, up, my heart, and sing! 
The dark, dark year is gone, 
The red blood of the spring 
Will quicken Nature’s pulses soon, 
So up, my heart, and sing! 
—ELLA HIGGINSON. 





N Y NAME is April, sir, and I 
Often laugh, as often cry, 

And I cannot tell what makes me! 

Only as the thought o’ertakes me, 

I must dimple, smile and frown, 

Laughing though the tears roll down. 

But ’tis nature, sir, not art, 

And I’m happy at my heart. 


“T’HE rivulet is gone, the bed is dry, 
Where waters once went rippling to the sea; 
But the still deep ravine remains, that I 
May know a brook once flowed here merrily. 


I ask but this, O Lord, that I may be, 
In future years, remembered as the brook; 
That I may leave some trace for men to see, 
To indicate the little course I took. 





—S. E. Kiser. 
EL E THAT forgets his friend is ungrateful to 
him, : 
But he who forgets his God is ungrateful to 
himself. —BUuNYAN. 


I ANCE to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
And spread out your palms 

And say: “Tho’ the sun again 

Hath my vesture spun, 

He had labored also in vain 

But for the shade 

That the cloud had made, 

And the gift of the dew and rain.” 

Then laugh and upturn 

All your fronds, little Fern, 

And rejoice in the beat of the rain. 

—FATHER TABB. 





SN’T it nice each season has its own things? 
In the spring the apple blossoms were so lovely 
they almost hurt. The trees, the birds, the 
flowers, everything was so beautiful that I be- 
haved as if I’d never seen a spring before. That’s 
the nice part of spring. It brings its newness 
every time, and I’m just as surprised as if it were 
the very, very first. 
— From 


” 


**Miss Grppie GAULT. 


O MAKE thy garden fair as thou canst, 
I Thou workest never alone; 
Perhaps he whose plot is next to thine 
May see it and mend his ow a. 


‘ happy thoughts, O friend, in sunny 
weather! 
’Tis easier when the skies are deep and blue. 
Let thy heart and the robins sing together, 
And thy clear eyes be tranquil as the dew. 





So rich a store of memories shalt thou gather, 
So tranquil grow thy spirit and thy brain, 
Then when the winds blow fog and stormy 

weather, 
Thou shalt have sunshine though the earth 
have rain. —CHARLES POOLE CLEWs. 
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NOW THE SPRING IS HERE ONCE MORE 
BY BLISS CARMAN 


MY DEAR, the world today 
Is more lovely than a dream! 
Magic hints from far away 

Haunt the woodland, while the stream 
Murmurs in his rocky bed 
Things that never can be said. 


All the air is honey-sweet 
With the lilacs white and red, 
Where the blossoming branches meet 
In an arbor overhead. 
And the laden cherry trees 
Murmur with the hum of bees. 


Starry dogwood is in flower, 
Gleaming through the mystic woods. 
It is beauty’s perfect hour 
In the wild spring solitudes. 
Now the orchards in full blow 
Shed their petals white as snow. 


All the earth is fairy green, 

And the sunlight filmy gold, 
Full of ecstasies unseen, 

Full of mysteries untold. 
Who would not be out-of-door 
Now the spring is here once more! 
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OW on in faith! 
Sow the good seed! Another after thee 


Shall reap. Hast thou not garnered many fruits 

Of others’ sowing, whom thou knowest not? 

Canst tell how many struggles, sufferings, tears, 

All unrecorded, unremembered all, 

Have gone to build up what thou hast of good? 
—HarrieEt W. List. 





SK God to give thee skill 
In comfort’s art, 
That thou mayst consecrated be 
And set apart 
Unto a life of sympathy, 
For heavy is the weight of ill 
In every heart; 
And comforters are needed much 
Of Christlike touch 
—A. E. HAMILTON. 





HE truths of Nature are one eternal change, 

one infinite variety. There is no bush on the 
face of the globe exactly like another bush; 
there are no two trees in the forest whose boughs 
bend into the same network, nor two leaves on 
the same tree which could not be told from the 
other, nor two waves in the sea exactly alike. 

—RUSKIN. 


The Trailing Arbutus 


WANDERED lonely where the pine trees 
made 

Against the bitter East their barricade, 
And, guided by its sweet 

Perfume, I found, within a narrow dell, 

The trailing spring flowers tinted like a shell 
Amid dry leaves and mosses at my feet. 


As pausing o’er the lonely flower I bent, 
I thought of lives thus lowly, clogged and pent, 
Which yet find room, 
Through care and cumber, coldness and decay, 
To lend a sweetness to the ungenial day 
And make the sad earth happier for their 
bloom. —WHITTIER. 





\ JHEN April one day was asked whether 
She could make reliable weather, 

She laughed till she cried, 

And said: ‘Bless you, I’ve tried, 

But the things will get mixed up together.” 


‘La REACH the port of Heaven we must sail 
sometimes with the wind and sometimes 
against it, but we must sail and not drift nor lie 
at anchor. 





AM sure it is a great mistake always to know 

enough to go in when it rains. One may keep 
snug and dry by such knowledge, but one misses 
a world of loveliness. — ADELINE KNappP. 





JOT always from fair blossoms spring 
4 N Most perfect fruit and sweet, 
It was the Cross that led the world 
To worship at His feet. 
Thoug gh oft we fail to comprehend 
Life’s many stings and smarts, 
It is in sorrow’s crucible 
We purify our hearts. 


*Tis only through their rifting folds 
The carnate soul can see 

The silver lining of the clouds 
Above Gethsemane. 





N THOSE vernal seasons of the year, when the 

air is calm and pleasant, it were an injury and 
sullenness against Nature not to go out and 
see her riches and partake in her rejoicing with 
Heaven and earth. —MILTON. 


\W HO little is, 
satisfy. 

The brave ascend the mountain peak, the highest 
need the high. 

Who little seeks doth little gain, nor climb above 
the clod, 

The earthy on the earth remain, the nobler soul 
seeks God. 


doth little seek, him trifles 


“THE rainbow! See how fair a thing God hath 
built up from tears. 





KNOW not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my guide; 
With a childlike trust I give my hand 
To the mighty Friend at my side. 
HAVERGAL 
] E WHO climbs above the cares of the world 
and turns his face to his God has found the 
sunny side of life. 









































Copyright 1914 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


-T is the little personal touches about a home that count. The artistic hanging of a 
drapery, the harmonious grouping of furniture, the sunny freshness of a newly washed 
curtain, the glowing cleanness of ornaments and bric-a-brac—such things as these help 
make home homelike and show not merely industry on the part of the housekeeper 

but a knack of properly caring for fine things. 


Reduced to its simplest form, this knack of keeping silver, china, linens, laces, upholstery, etc., at their best is 
nothing more than a knowledge of the possibilities of Ivory Soap. 


Of course, special hints sometimes are helpful, such as the directions below for rehanging a lace door panel. 


— But the one thing necessary is to realize how many things ordinarily never attempted 
‘i | with soap may be accomplished to entire satisfaction with the mild, pure Ivory. 
ew“ | ‘To suggest some of these unusual uses we have compiled a booklet of about 100 recipes 


} : received from various sources. These recipes will be found exceedingly interesting and 


dpusual Uses \ || exceptionally helpful. You may have a copy by asking for “Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap.” 
Address The Procter & Gamble Co., 36 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


To Wash a Lace Door Panel 


First, wash the glass in the door. Then wash the lace in the usual way in a good suds of 
Ivory Soap and lukewarm water. Rinse well; then starch. Slip in rods while panel is wet, 
place in position on door, pull lace straight and let it dry. This prevents shrinking and 


eal makes the panel look like new. 
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EDITORIAL 


Thus Far. But No Farther 


HE American woman has, up to date, let men three thou- 

sand miles away decide for her as to what clothes she 

should wear. She has humbly taken what the French 
purveyor designs to give her. Concede it or not, as she chooses, 
she is meekly submissive to his soul-destroying, initiative- 
killing empire. She has come to dread the delicate lances of his 
witty ridicule of her attempts to evolve her own style. He says 
the American woman can’t do it. 

Scenting a shrinkage in his profits if the American woman 
should find out how imaginative and artistic she is, he does his 
best to persuade her to repudiate the products of American 
designers and American looms and needles. And his hypnotism 
and his sophistries prevail. The timorous nature succumbs. 
It is a victory of honeyed cajolery: or what, in plain Irish, we 
call “‘blarney.” 


OW let us ask ourselves this question: Is the American 

woman true to her character if her dress reflects the deca- 
dence of the Old World rather than the buoyant and healthy 
aspiration of the New? Our art is not as their art: our literature 
radically differs: our thinking and our feeling are not as their 
philosophy and their sentiment. Why should our women’s fash- 
ions in clothes be the enslaved imitation of France instead of the 
reflection of the creative intuition of our fresh and vigorous 
American womanhood ? 

Out of our own lives, our own characters, our own environ- 
ments and circumstances, must come the modes of dress that 
suit us best and are the truest tangible expression of our lives. 

The time has come and is here for the American woman to 
end this game of ‘‘blarney.’”’ Thousands are already beginning 
to see it for what it actually is. 

But the American woman, as a body, should act. She should 
proclaim her Declaration of Independence from these commer- 
cialists in Paris, or in any other foreign city, who would dictate 
to her in the matter of her dress. 


T IS time for her to declare absolutely her independence of 

the eccentricities and vagaries that make a dress unwearable 
almost as soon as it is worn at all, simply because, forsooth, its 
sheathing or slitting or panniering or buttoning or bordering is 
a few hours behind the latest ukase of the absolute, despotic 
regency of Gallic fashion. 

She should show her independence of the supercilious author- 
ity of those who would make a woman wear what they want, not 
what she likes. 

A dress is—or may be—a work of art. The dress proclaims 
the woman. She must evolve her own style. She must speak 
out in her own tongue instead of the dialect of strangers. She 
must wear what becomes her and lets her feel at ease in mind as 
well as body. It is her mind and her body that are to be fitted 
and satisfied. It is her right tochoose, not theright of the French 
dressmaker to impose his own selection. 


E WANT ne long-distance prescription: no cabled com- 
mands of these absentee landlords of the styles: no flavor 
of the race track, or of the underworld, in our woman’s dress. 
Thus far have we foolishly gone, let us admit, but let us add: 
No farther. 
We want a fresh note. . 
The American woman is capable of choosing the clothes that 
America is capable of planning and making for her to wear. 


A New Slogan: Pick it Up 


CITY park on a Monday morning is one of the saddest 

sights in America. On the Saturday or Sunday afternoon 

before it was a fine sight to see happy family-picnic parties 
outspread upon the grass or seated about tables, with things to 
eat and drink piled high before them. But when they went they 
left a ruin of litter in their wake, never thinking of how it would 
despoil the beauty of the scene for any who came after. They 
scattered their greasy paper bags, their egg shells, pink string 
and newspapers about in serene and selfish disregard. If any 
one said a word to them it was only to have the impatient retort 
made: “It’s the city’s business to clean up after us.”’ But a 
public pleasure ground does not mean a private right to behave 
like pigs and wreck the green beauty of all outdoors. 

Take a public park in Berlin as a contrast to an American 
park, and what do we see at the close of a Sunday or holiday of 
picnicking? The park is as tidy as before the picnickers came. 
The German hausfrau picks up her newspapers, paper bags and 
boxes, takes them home in her basket and puts them into the 
stove: a combination of thrift and neatness. The result is that 
the parks of Berlin are a source of admiration to the world. 

Is it any wonder that when the Germans come over to 
America they are amazed at our civic untidiness? Yet when for- 
eign critics say this of us and proclaim us an untidy nation we 
become incensed. But it is true. We are untidy: regardless of 
the first element of civic neatness. 


E FORGET that we have a golden opportunity here to 

teach the first lesson of civic righteousness to our children: 
the lesson of civic tidiness. And this begins with the paper we 
carelessly throw on the street or in the road or out of our auto- 
mobile, or leave after us in the park. We teach our children to 
be neat about their persons and tidy about our homes, and yet 
when we go out into the great outdoors we forget the home 
lessons and allow our children to throw things around and leave 
débris behind them. 

For days before we come to our parks and public pleasure 
grounds they are got ready for us and put into the finest pos- 
sible condition for our holiday pleasures. Everything is done 
to encourage neatness, and then we do everything we can to 
discourage it. 

It should not be necessary that we learn tidiness through 
the law. That was done last summer in New York, where the 
Park Commissioners caused holiday and Sunday picnickers in 
the parks to be arrested and fined for throwing papers on the 
walks or leaving picnic débris on the grass. The enforcement of 
the law was very successful. But why should we have to resort 
to this arbitrary and distasteful manner of enforcing a habit that 
should appeal to us instinctively, and be a natural expression ? 


OW we are at the beginning of a new season of outdoor 

pleasures in our parks and public pleasure grounds. Why 
not each this year do his or her part to keep the face of Nature 
as beautiful as God has made it for us? And why should not 
all our organizations with a mission for the public good: our 
women’s clubs: our Boy Scouts and our children’s organizations 
take for their watchword this spring and summer the slogan of 


Pick 1T Up 
and teach those who cannot always teach themselves the 


civic strength of a people mindful of keeping God’s beautiful 
outdoors as beautiful as they find it? 
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MUST have inherited from my parents what is called a 

sound constitution. Five of my father’s and mother’s 

seven children lived beyond forty-five, and my oldest 
sister still survives at the age of eighty-seven. 

Looking back on the family habits in my childhood I per- 
ceive that the family diet was simple, that the children kept 
early hours, that our parents took care that we should have 
exercise in the open air every day, and that we should spend 
two months in the country or by the seaside every summer. 
My parents both inherited a comfortable property, and lived 
in one of the best houses of that day in Boston; but they had 
no luxurious habits—those sure destroyers of family stocks. 
They hired horses freely, but had no private stable in Boston. 
Cleanliness of house and person was strictly observed, but 
there was no plumbing in the house until I was a well-grown 
boy. The advent about 1844 of a coal-burning hot-air 
furnace, which opened only into the entry and dining-room, 
was a great event. During my residence in Harvard College 
as student and teacher (1849-1858) I depended for warmth 
in winter entirely on an open fire in my room, the entries 
being as cold as outdoors. Whether or not this prevailing 
discomfort indoors during the cold weather had any influence 
on health is an open question. 

At seven years of age I was transferred from a dame school 
to a private school for boys, kept by a Harvard graduate 
under Park Street Church opposite the ample Boston Com- 
mon. At that time the Common wasa delightful playground 
for boys. We lived in the heart of a small city, but had 
some of the advantages of country life. We played there 
the simple games of ball then in vogue, and hopscotch and 
marbles in their season; and there we had admirable coast- 
ing in winter. Great elms and thrifty lindens were to be seen 
there, and green grass half the year. One of our sports was 
running races round the Common on the outer brick side- 
walk. The circuit was something over a mile in length, and 
the competition for the run in the shortest time was keen. 
Like all my sisters I was sent to dancing-school, taught to 
ride on horseback, and encouraged to accompany my father 
on his daily walk. 


T TEN years of age I was transferred to the Boston Latin 
School, where the course of study contained nothing but 
Latin and Greek, a little mathematics and a little ancient 
history. It offered boys of from ten to seventeen years of 
age no modern language, no systematic training in English, 
and no science, drawing or music. It gave a strenuous 
training of the memory through language and literature, 
forced its pupils to apply themselves to work as well as was 
possible when the work had little or no interest, and got them 
handsomely into the Harvard College of that day. 

Seeing the grave deficiencies of the Latin School’s program 
my father took pains to procure for me lessons in carpenter- 
ing and wood-turning, and provided me at home with tools, 
a carpenter’s bench and a lathe. He also furthered a desire 
I felt—in common with a fellow-pupil at the Latin School— 
to set type and issue a four-page weekly paper, each page 
about six inches square. We seldom wrote anything for this 
paper, but we did set the type, work the hand press, and 
correct the proofs. In these various ways I got some good 
training of eye and hand, for which the program of my 
school made no provision whatever. Till I was twenty years 
old I had no practice in drawing, either mechanical or free- 
hand—a serious loss. 

In my boyhood the family spent July and August at 
Nahant. There I was outdoors nearly all the time. There 
I learned to find mushrooms on the rough pasture lands, to 
row a boat, and to fish for perch and tautog off the rocks. 
But the summer experience which I remember with the 
greatest pleasure was roaming about on horseback, a privi- 
lege secured on terms which well illustrate my parents’ views 
concerning my physical education. In the preceding spring 
I had occasionally ridden an amiable and sprightly horse 
named Brilliant. Arrived at Nahant, I asked my father 
whether I couldn’t have Brilliant there. He said, “‘ Yes, 
provided you will take all the care of him’’—a proposition 
I gladly accepted. 

For two or three years before I went to college at fifteen 
I had much enjoyed two walking sports. The first was visit- 
ing, sometimes with my father, sometimes with boy comrades, 
the places mentioned in Frothingham’s ‘‘Siege of Boston,” 
as sites of camps, forts or engagements. These excursions 
took us to the North End, Charlestown, South Boston, 
Roxbury Neck, Cambridge and Somerville—somewhat 
adventurous excursions for a small boy, when the native boys 
of those regions were wont to object to the advent of a 
stranger. The second form of walking sport was practiced 
in this wise: Three or four boys would take train for a 
few miles out of Boston, and then walk across the broken 
country from six to ten miles to some station on the next 
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railroad, whence they took train for home. This was an 
instructive and interesting sport for city boys in free after- 
noons of either spring or autumn, but best in the long days 
of spring. 

My mother took the best accessible advice about the care 
of her children’s teeth and saw that we followed it approxi- 
mately. Experience has convinced me that dental hygiene 
is an important department of preventive medicine. Neither 
of my parents took enough thought for their children’s eyes. 
The lamp by which I worked winter evenings and mornings 
used whale oil and had two round wicks, each about as large 
asan ordinary pencil. Over the flame was a tin shade painted 
white inside. I was congenitally nearsighted, and the diffi- 
culty increased considerably during my childhood and youth, 
perhaps because of the hard use I gave my eyes on grammars 
and dictionaries and much ordinary reading. This defective 
vision cut me off from some desirable sports and entertain- 
ments, and prevented me from recognizing my friends on 
the street, unless they had a characteristic figure, walk or 
clothing. It has been a serious obstacle all my life, for no 
oculist has ever been able'to procure for me full vision. 


\ HILE still a pupil in the Latin School I attended a 
/¥ Boston gymnasium where I learned to use the com- 
mon gymnastic apparatus, such as ladders, parallel bars, the 
vaulting-horse, the vaulting-bar and swings; and when at 
last Harvard College acquired a gymnasium, in 1856, I had 
an opportunity of renewing these exercises after an interval 
of about seven years. While I was an undergraduate I took 
seyeral series of boxing lessons, and renewed them later when 
a college teacher. While in college my chief exercise was 
walking, for there was then no organized sport for under- 
graduates and no gymnasium. 

In 1856, being at that time a tutor, I joined a new boat 
club which was mainly recruited among professional students, 
and was intended to furnish pleasurable exercise to its mem- 
bers, but not to prepare men for races. As I proved in this 
club to be a strong and enduring oarsman, in the spring of 
1858 I was invited to join the Harvard crew of that year, 
because it had proved impossible to find six undergraduates 
competent and willing to row. The Harvard crew had been 
heavily defeated by a Boston crew on the Charles River 
Basin in the preceding year, and it was understood that the 
crew of 1858 was to use an unstable kind of boat called a 
shell. Accordingly four undergraduates and two graduates, 
Alexander Agassiz and I, made up the Harvard crew of that 
year. This crew was successful in two regattas on the Basin, 
winning the first prizes against a large number of crews com- 
posed chiefly of vigorous young men who could hardly be 
described as amateurs. That spring I was doing a large 
amount of work as a tutor, and was building a block of two 
brick houses in Cambridge, the plans for which I had drawn, 
one for my parents who had recently lost all their property, 
and one in which I hoped to live myself, for I had just been 
made assistant professor in Harvard College, a promotion 
which suggested that I could have permanent employment in 
the University. My rowing was therefore only an agreeable 
incidental exercise, and by no means my main occupation. 
It should be observed, however, that I was twenty-four years 
old, and that the sliding seat had not yet come into use. 
Obviously I possessed a sound muscular and nervous system, 
capable of much regular physical work without fatigue, and 
of occasional severe exertion, but I was not heavy or large- 
boned, for my normal weight was only from one hundred 
and forty-five to one hundred and fifty pounds. 

I have never been a large eater. | have eaten in moderate 
quantities a good variety of food, for I have always been 
able to assimilate comfortably any article of food or drink 
used in the countries where I have lived. I have not eaten so 
much meat, butter and eggs as most of the men with whom 
I have been intimate or whom I have met at public luncheons 
and dinners. This moderation was natural to me and not 
the result of any peculiar wisdom or lively sense of duty. In 
the second half of my life I often had to speak at public or 
semi-public dinners; under such circumstances the only safe 
way is to eat lightly. It seems to me that people who bolt 
a large amount of food, as a dog does when he has a chance, 
do not get so much pleasure out of eating as slower and more 
moderate feeders. I imagine that my good health has been 
largely owing to my moderation in eating and drinking and 
to the habit of daily exercise. 


T IS high time to speak of my mental habits. I beganasa 

boy to use my mind intently several hoursa day. Asa 
college student I increased the number of hours a day of 
mental occupation. Inthe Harvard College of my under- 
graduate days no laboratory instruction was given to the 
students; the sciences had to be learned from books and a 
few illustrated lectures. In my Freshman year I became 
much interested in chemistry, and from the beginning of my 
Sophomore year I had the privilege of working in the small 
chemical laboratory which Josiah Parsons Cooke, Instructor 
in Chemistry, and soon (1851) to be appointed Professor of 
Chemistry, was allowed to fit up at his own expense in the 
basement of University Hall. During the last three years 
of my college course I did much work in that little laboratory 
every week, in addition to attending all the recitations 
required of my class, and doing well in all the studies of the 
regular course. To the best of my knowledge and belief I 
was the only undergraduate in Harvard College who had 
the privilege of studying a science by the laboratory 
method. 

This intimate association with Professor Cooke in the 
study of chemistry and mineralogy led to a very agreeable 
and profitable method of using the summer vacation, then 
only six weeks long. For several summers I went on walk- 
ing journeys with Professor Cooke, visiting mineral locali- 
ties, mines and metallurgical works. These journeys took 
us over many parts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New 
England, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
gave me my first experience in collecting specimens, in 
studying factories, mines, iron furnaces, foundries and zinc 
works in operation, and in observing topography and the 
forces which have modeled the crust of the earth, 

In assisting Professor Cooke in the researches he was then 
conducting I got my first insight into the meaning and 
method of scientific research, an experience which has been 
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of great service to me ever since. How little labor needed to 
be spent on the regular course of study in Harvard College at 
that time may be inferred from the large amount of extra 
work I was able to do in the last three years of my college 
course. Because of the profitable and enjoyable use I then 
made of the summer vacations I was eager to support 
Professor Asa Gray, Professor Cooke, and Professor Louis 
Agassiz twenty years later, when they set up summer courses 
in botany, chemistry and zoédlogy open to both men and 
women—the beginning of the summer schools now so useful 
to thousands of students in many parts of the country. 

From the time I became a tutor, at the age of twenty, 
onward, I think I have done per day an unusual amount of 
mental work, much of which, however, has had a routine 
or repetitive character, as in all teaching and administra- 
tion. From the time of my appointment to an assistant 
professorship, in the spring of 1858, and my marriage in 
the following autumn I have borne without intermission 
considerable responsibilities, both family and professional, 
which involved anxiety, a sense of risk, and sometimes 
professional conflict. ‘That I have borne much labor and 
responsibility without ever suffering even a temporary break- 
down seems to me to be due—after the inheritance of a sound 
constitution—to my possessing a good muscular and nervous 
system, preserved by open-air exercise and the habit of 
moderate eating. It may have contributed to the fortunate 
result that at no time of my life have I ever made habitual 
use of any nerve stimulant like tea, coffee, tobacco or 
alcohol, although I have never been a total abstainer from 
any one of these stimulants except tobacco. When I have 
taken them it has always been in dilute forms. 

It undoubtedly contributed to my endurance of the 
laborious and responsible life I led as President of Harvard 
College for forty years that, beginning in 1871, I passed the 
long summer vacation at or near the island of Mount Desert, 
devoting, however, part of the time during the first nine 
years to cruising in a seaworthy sloop along the New 
England coast from Block Island to Grand. Manan. This 
summer life gave me a strong and wholesome change of air 
and scene, and also of mental occupation, for I went skipper 
and pilot. It provided for me and my family during nearly 
a quarter part of the year a simple, wholesome, natura! 
life in close contact with the ocean, woods and hills, with 
opportunity for various excellent kinds of physical and 
mental activity, and with freedom from the turmoil, noise, 
dirt, foul air and nervous tension of city life. 





NE result of the balance between my bodily and mental 

powers has been that I have always been able to sleep 
well at night, and, since I was seventy, briefly in the daytime 
also. I could always spend a long evening in stirring debate 
or in public speaking, and go to sleep, on getting home, 
without delay or need of any calming process. I could also 
write diligently all the evening on a subject which greatly 
interested me, stop at eleven o'clock, and fall asleep the 
moment I got into bed. 

I am aware of two mental or moral conditions which have 
contributed to my safe endurance of physical and mental 
strains. The first is a natural gift, namely, a calm temper- 
ament; the second is the result of a combination of this 
temperament with a deliberate practice of avoiding alike 
anticipations of disappointment and vain regrets. When 
necessarily involved in contests or critical undertakings I 
tried first to do my best in the actual struggle, and then not 
to concern myself too much about the issue. That was not 
my responsibility. When blocked or defeated in an enter- 
prise I had much at heart I always turned immediately to 
another field of work where progress looked possible; biding 
my time for a chance to resume the obstructed road. An 
administrator can thus avoid waste of energy and a chronic 
state of disappointment and worry. If any one says that 
these methods require a serene mind or disposition I can 
only say that it is hard to.tell whether the sound nervous 
system produces, or results from, the serenity. Certainly 
any one who ardently desires to cultivate a calm tempera- 
ment and serenity of spirit would do well to provide himself, 
if possible, with strong muscles and obedient nerves. 

My own experience has led me to think that strenuous 
work, done with interest and zeal, usually promotes health 
and vigor, and is seldom injurious if kept within the limits set 
by bodily fatigue. From observation of other people I have 
come to believe that imperfect sleep is a sure indication of 
excessive fatigue or of unwise nervous stimulation, and that 
the best counteracting influence is the cautious development 
of the muscular system. 

There are other kinds of strain which are unavoidable by 
thinking people, the strains of disaster affecting ourselves or 
those we love, of sorrow, and of the sight of suffering which 
we cannot relieve. I have seen such strains bravely endured 
by persons of feeble body, and I have witnessed in weak 
or invalided persons striking triumphs of the soul over the 
body; but in my own case it has seemed to me that health 
and bodily vigor, preserved by a wholesome mode of life, had 
much to do with my endurance of disappointment, grief and 
moralstrain, Although my life as it draws toitsclose appears 
to have been on the whole successful it has had at various 
stages quite the ordinary share of disappointment, disaster 
and bereavement; and I cannot but believe that bodily 
health and strength were a support in these exigencies, and 
that it is a legitimate motive for trying to keep well and 
strong, that one may be able to meet, without being over- 
whelmed and crushed, the trials and losses to which humanity 
is exposed. 


Y EXPERIENCE does not furnish a short, explicit 

prescription for keeping health and working power till 
eighty years of age, probably because many and various 
causes have contributed to the result; but I feel safe in 
affirming that any one who desires to have a like experience 
will do well to eat moderately, to sleep at least seven hours a 
night with windows open, to take regular exercise in the open 
air every day, to use no stimulants, to enjoy all the natural 
delights without excess in any, and to keep under all circum- 
stances as serene a spirit as his nature permits. This is the 
way to win from life the maximum of real joy and satisfaction. 
Does this seem a materialistic doctrine? It by no means 
excludes the spiritual influences of abiding love and good w: 1. 
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NCE upon a time, in a little Pennsylvania town called Old 
Chester, there was a clergyman who always tried to avoid 
calling black ‘‘black.”” To be sure he never called it 

“‘white’’; he merely refrained from alluding to it if he possibly 
could. This habit of his in regard to wrongdoing was very irri- 
tating to people who did not do wrong. What it was to people who 
did do wrong was only known to themselves—and they were not 
confidential on the subject. But when a good man did not hear 
badness denounced he felt that he was not appreciated. There 
were many persons in this clergyman’s congregation who felt they 
were not appreciated, because, owing to his years of faithful service, 
there were so many good people in his church. Some of them were 
so good that they thought everybody else was bad. 

“You are too lenient to sinners, sir,’’ his Senior Warden once 
reproached him pompously. 

‘Well, Samuel,” he said meekly, ‘‘ perhaps I have been too mild 
with you.” 

“With me?” said Mr. Samuel Wright; and his jaw dropped with 
astonishment. 

Mr. Wright was not the only good person who tried to stir the 
old man up in regard to the bad people in Old Chester. Mrs. 
Drayton told him that, for her part, she could not understand how 
the Dilworths could reconcile it to their consciences to spoil their 
children as they did. And all she got out of him was a grunt. 
“Ho!” he said, ‘“‘so long as a child starts out as a fig love can’t 
turn him into a thistle. Tom and Amelia have sense enough to 
know that their youngsters are figs. If any of ’em showed a thistle 
streak—got to picking flaws in their neighbors, for instance— you 
may be sure Tom would take his hoe to them quick enough!’ 

And Mrs. Drayton, who never knew when she was snubbed, 
told all her friends that she had spoken out about those pocr 
Dilworth children, so her conscience was clear! 
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HE old minister was just as queer about the Joneses’ only boy, 
who had furious and unreasonable and heart-breaking out- 
bursts of temper that worried his mother nearly to death. 

“He needs a good whipping, that child does!”’ Mr. Samucl 
Wright announced. 

““Punish him!’”’ Mrs. Dale said sternly. ‘‘It is painful to you, 
my dear Mrs. Jones, very painful; Z know, alas, how painful such 
discipline is!’’ (She did, poor soul, for her only son, who had ys es 
been the object of the most conscientious “‘discipline,’”’ had ‘A “ ae 
gone — we igs! the essa Remember,” she told the A Some of Shem “Were So 
mother heavily, “‘if you spare the rod f 

So little ie ioune en for strength to do her duty, Good Shat Shey Shought E£overybody 
and then, with wet eyes and fiercely pounding heart, endeav- FilseW5 ” 
ored not to ‘“‘spoil the child.””. The spanking (which nearly Lolse as Bad 
killed her) probably hurt Bobby as much as his own cuffings 
hurt old Rover, whose thick, matted coat permitted him to : _ ad “Well,” Mrs. Mack said, “J think it is 
wink dreamily ‘through outbursts of the little fellow’s rz uge XQ J only to be expected! What spiritual 
which vented themselves on the dog. At any rate the “rod”’ SF” understanding can you look for ina man 
accomplished nothing. The hideous temper broke out again who doesn’t care whether the book- 
and again, and when the distracted mother went to her markers in Lent are purple or white? And when I offered 
clergyman to say that she was at her wits’ end to know what _ tosupply candles for the altar—will you believe it ?—he said, 
to do for the little boy, instead of'good, strong, bracing advice ‘We call it communion table, Ma’am’; and then he said one 
about bread and water and slippers, she was told to “‘take kerosene lamp was all the chancel needed! Of course his 
him to Willy King.” ideas of right and wrong are not clear.” 

Willy King was our doctor; well enough in his way, but, ‘He is getting very old, I am afraid,’ Mrs. Dale said, 
as Mrs. Drayton said, ‘‘ very unscientific,” for he did not sighing. 
prescribe the big doses of very unpleasant medicine which The actual remark which called forth these comments was 
we all believed in. ‘Give Nature a hand,” William King as follows: ‘‘As I grow old nothing is more constantly 
said, ‘‘but don’t give her a fist!’ 

“So foolish to call ten grains of calomel a ‘fist,’’’ said Mrs. 
Drayton. And as for the old ‘clergyman’s telling Lucy 
Jones to take that bad boy to William King— Mrs. Drayton 
lifted shocked hands. 
“‘What are we coming to, 
when the physician of the 
soul hands a sinful child 
over to the physician of the 
body? I do not wish to 
judge,” said Mrs. Drayton, 
‘but according to my poor 
way of thinking he is shirk- 
ing his duty.” 

When this was repeated 
to Doctor Lavendar all he 
said was: ‘‘‘Sinful child’? 
There isn’t such a thing. 
You might as well talk 
abouta ‘sinful puppy.’ Let 
William put his stomach in 
order and tell his mother 
to stop giving him cake 
between meals,” 


E WAS always saying 

just such upside-down 
sort of things, talking about 
stomachs instead of souls! 
And there was no more 
upside-down way of regard- 
ing moral questions than 
an extraordinary state- 
ment he once made about 
the badness of good people. 
“What! What! What!” 
said Mrs. Drayton, who 
was very, very good. 





astonishing to me than the goodness of bad people—unless 
it is the badness of good people.” 

Well! Well! “The goodness of bad people”: that was a 
sufficiently startling thing to say! As if bad people were 
ever good! ‘‘J never knew 
any who were,” said Mrs. 
Drayton to William King, 
who confided her views to 
‘Doctor Lavendar. 

““Come, come,”’ said the 
old man mildly; ‘‘she 
doubtless has some good 
traits.’” Which made Doc- 
tor King chuckle. 

Yes; it was shocking! 
In fact, as Mrs. Drayton 
said, it was more than 
shocking: it was preposter- 
ous. The parish buzzed 
over this statement, and it 
even took sides about it— 
which did not make for 
peace. As the old minister 

was very fond of peace he 
vouchsafed a few words of 
explanation and _ illustra- 
tion, fitted to his parish and 
his period, which was back 





‘L,_for One, Afpplied What He 
Said, and Looked Sideways 
at the Lady Across the Nisle” 































in the early ’70's. Some of us who heard his classifications 
of various wrongdoings think that they are fitted also to 
this year of grace, 1914. For the bad continue to be good— 
in spots; and the good, who, happily, are growing more 
numerous as the world grows older, continue to show bad- 
ness—in spots; but their badnesses are so sandwiched in 
among their virtues that very often they themselves mistake 
sin for righteousness. As, for instance, good people who are 
inclined to be a little obstinate, or a little unsympathetic, or 
a little conceited, call their obstinacy “‘ firmness’’; their lack 
of sympathy, “hatred of sin’’; their conceit, ‘‘a desire for 
righteousness.” ‘‘Firmness’”’ and “hatred of sin” (to call 
these vices by the fine names they assume) injure most the 
soul which harbors them; but the “‘desire for righteousness” — 
especially other people’s righteousness—has wider possibili- 
ties of injury. . When an earnest person throws 
himself heart and soul into reforming his world (or even into 
reforming a member of his own family) Intolerance may grin 
at us over his Bible and pray er book! When that is the case 
behold, suddenly, certain baleful things—anger, hypocrisy, 
malice—spreading out in the family that needs to be 
improved, or the community that ought to be reformed, as 
ripples spread froma stone flung into a pool. 


\ E ALL know how some reformers talk. They say, 

practically: ‘‘We areright! If youdon't agree with us 
it follows, as a mere matter of logic, that you are wrong.” 
If circumstances permit they may add: ‘‘We’ll make you 
agree with us, to save your soul!”’ 

When they say this the Inquisition itself becomes a mere 
matter of logic! At present a lukewarm civilization does not 
favor the rack and the thumbscrew as reform methods, and 
Calvin, with the best intentions in the world, could not burn 
Servetus. If, however, he should today try to regulate other 
people’s opinions by law he would be just the same old 
Calvin! His insistence would be less unpleasant, physically, 
in 1914 than it was in 1553; but itsresult would beas useless 
now as then—for persecution never convinced the persecuted. 

The risk we run in making laws to enforce not conduct 
merely, but opinions, is the creation of lawbreakers. For 
sometimes the reformer not only fails to reform, but he also 
brings about an actual increase in crime! Take, for instance, 
a phase of the temperance movement, that movement which 
embodies so noble a “desire for righteousness’’ on the part 
of somany good people. See the harm which was done in 
the Army by the intemperate temperance of some of the 
W. C. T. U.'s! These 
earnest women said that 
drunkenness among Our 
soldiers was a dreadful 
thing; andeverybody said 
Amen! They said: “Let 
us try to make the men 
temperate.” And again 
we who knew the misery of 
drunkenness assented 
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with all our hearts— 
but it was our hearts, 
and not our heads, 
which led some of us 
into the belief that in- 
temperance in the 
Armycould bestopped 
by abolishing the can- 
teen, 

With most heroic 
effort good women 
brought this abolish- 
ment about. They 
practically said to the 
soldiers: ‘“ You ought 
not to drink, therefore 
you shall not drink!” 

Human nature 
being human nature, 
and this being a free 
country, the result was 
inevitable. The sol- 
dier, forced but not 
convinced, prohibited 
but not educated not 
to desire, said to him- 
self, “I bet I'll drink!’’ 
and straightway went 
outside for his whisky. 
He drank impure liq- 
uor under evil condi- 
tions, instead of pure 
liquor under decent 
conditions, 

Now putting aside 
certain grave ques- 
tions as to the value 
of the choice between 
goodness and baseness; 
putting aside the les- 
son amanmight learn 
by burning his fingers, 
by the painful experi- 
ences of suffering and 
shame and failure— 
things which might 
awaken his own (not 
the reformer’s!) desire 
for righteousness— 
putting these things 
aside, there remains 
the fact that in. this matter of the 
canteen good people actually drove 
the soldier into intemperance; for with 
the abolishment of the canteen came 
a horrible and appalling increase of 
drunkenness among soldiers. This is not a matter of 
opinion, it is a matter of statistics. And to what must 
it be credited ? The badness of the good! 














| us take another illustration: some good people, 
remembering the Sabbath Day to keep it holy, lov- 
ing it, honoring it, seeing in it a way to Heaven that 
shines clear and beautiful across the weary, working 
world—these good people, in their eagerness to make 
other people walk in this path of peace, say to them- 
selves: ‘‘Let us make laws which oblige everybody to 
profit by Sunday as we do; let us close museums, lest 
people should go to them instead of going to church, 
Let us forbid concerts on Sunday, for fear people might 
hear musicin halls or theaters, instead of in the house of 
God, where we hear it, to the uplifting of our souls. My 
bread of life must be your bread of life!’’ these good 
people say; ‘‘we know what is good for your soul, 
because we know what is good for ours,’’ (Calvin felt 
just that way about Servetus!) Inregard to Sunday the 
fallacy of the argument is pathetically obvious; it does 
not follow that people will go to church simply because 
they are not allowed to go to museums or concerts, 
Instead, they may spend the gracious day in lounging 
over the Sunday newspaper—and the sort of spiritual 
food they get from those columns we all know too well! 
From all of which we may deduce that, in reforming 
other people, it is better to educate than to prohibit. 
But it iseasy enough to see “badness” in large bodies 
of good people—in organizations, inchurches orin reform 
movements; it is not so easy to detect it in the good 
individual, especially when the individual is one’s self. 
Not that any of us call ourselves “‘good’’; on the contrary 
some of us go down on our knees once a week, and 
declare, glibly, that we are “miserable sinners.” Yet 
we don’t often specify our sins, even to 
ourselves. And that was what the Old 
Chester clergyman did for us—he speci- 
fied! It was very startling, until each one 
of us realized that all the sins he pointed 
out belonged to other people; for, so far 
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Then he pointed out to us a 
habit these selfishly unselfish 
people have, of shielding the per- 
sons they love from comsequences, 
because it was painful tothem to 
see their beloved suffer. 

When he said that we all 
thought of what was Old Chester’s 
one criminal case: The Robinsons, 
father and son, were, some ten 
years ago, both clerks in the 
County Bank, from which the 
boy, Donald, stole some money. 
The father, overwhelmed with 
shame and grief, permitted sus- 
picion to fall on himself. By the 
time he was cleared Donald had 
gone out West, where, unsaved by 
pain and shame, he sank deeper 
and deeperintosin. We wereall 
very grave when the old minister 
spoke of allowing people to suffer 
for their own wrong-doing, so that 
they might want todo right; and 
poor old, innocent Mr. Robinson, 
dead and buried now,taking upon 
himself hisson’sguilt,andto some 
extent his punishment, did not 
seem so nobly unselfish as we had 
liked to think him. Mrs, King 
even whispered to her husband 
that she hoped the fathers and 
mothers in the congregation 
would remember the Robinsons, 
and not make wicked sacrifices 
for their children. 


“(CONSEQUENCES are often 

as Curative as they are un- 
pleasant,’ said Doctor Lavendar, 
and then he said a number of 
homely things—none of them 
really important, like the Robin- 
son case. Still I know that I, for 
one, applied what he said, and 


: looked sidewaysat the lady across 
| the aisle, who always kept her 





boy’s dinner hot when, through 
carelessness, he was late for his 
meals, Itwasclearto me (and I 
hoped to her) that in so doing she 
was depriving him of the valu- 
able lesson in punctuality which 
cold food would teach him. 

Afterward one of my in-laws— 
in-laws, you know, are always so 
candid !—pointed out to me that 
if 1 mended my daughter’s gloves 
for her, and spared her the morti- 
fying experience of finding a finger sticking out of a rip, 
she would never make the effort to be tidy herself— 
which I thought a very absurd application of Doctor 
Lavendar’s words! Isuppose we all of us, sitting in 
the baize-lined pews, watching the flutter of sparrows’ 
wings in the ivy around the lintels of the stained-glass 
windows (tilted halfway open because it was so hot) 
thought of people who, radiating their selfish unselfish- 
ness, demoralized all their little world! Yet it did make 
us jump when the old minister calmly declared that 
this particular kind of badness had an ugly name: 
Robbery! (We recognized the accuracy of the adjective 
inthe Robinson case, but wecouldn’t see that it applied 
to any of us.) 


“ae 


HERE is a badness which lurks in another—and 

rarer—goodness; the goodness which, in its desire 
to be good, neglects duties which are not primarily 
spiritual— home duties. 

As the old clergyman enlarged upon this of course 
we all thought of Grace Smith. Grace had left her 
invalid mother and two little brothers and her elder 
sister, Sally—dear, good Sally! who had put off her 
wedding and given years of her young life to the service 
of her family—Grace had left these simple opportuni- 
ties for service, and entered a Protestant sisterhood. 
She was at home now ona visit, and sat, pale and 
saintly in her black habit, in a front pew, and we all 
looked at her veil, mystical and becoming, and applied 
Doctor Lavendar’s remarks. But apparently they 
didn’t hit her. Afterward she told Martha King that 
poor dear old Doctor Lavendar was really getting very 







old, but of course he meant well. As for his sermon she 
couldn’t help thinking, she said, of her sister, Esther, who 
had gone to Paris to study art. “She has notalent,’’ Grace 
said, “and really her place is at home, helping Sally with the 
little boys. I wish she could have heard this sermon.” She 
said she was going to try to remember Doctor Lavendar’s 
exact words, to write them to Esther. The words were cer- 
tainly simple enough: ‘‘There is no better service of God for 
any of us than the simple doing of the duty He gives us in 
our family life! We must not try so hard to save our souls; 
he that would save his life shall lose it.” 


MUST say, Doctor Lavendar did not ‘make it quite as 

clear as he might that he was thinking of either Esther 
or Grace; he said nothing of sisterhoods, nor of Art versus 
Character, Instead, he referred to good women who go to 
church so excessively that their children are neglected. 
‘There are not many of them in this parish,” he said dryly — 
yet there werea fewof them. People who were “righteous 
overmuch,” People so passionate in their desire to save 
their soulsthat other people’s comfort didn’t count for much. 
And yet how small the souls seemed when the grasping efforts 
to save them were held up to us! To scrabble and struggle 
for personal salvation, trampling down other people in the 
mad race for Heaven, is of the same nature as the shameful 
rush for the boats when the ship is going down. It may be 
the soul’s ‘‘ perdition to be safe,’’ when, for the sake of duty, 
it ought to forget itself. 

““Church-going, while the children’s stockings remain un- 
darned, will not insure Heaven,’’ said Doctor Lavendar; and 
really, as some one said afterward, it didn’t seem quite rev- 
erent to talk about stockings in church! He called this kind 
of badness by a name that ought to have made some people 
blush (though I couldn’t see that they did). He called it 
Shirking. 

Selfish unselfishness, and the neglect of earthly duties in 
order to fulfill Heavenly duties, spring, obviously enough, 
from our desire to be good ourselves; but such badnesses 
are simple matters compared to those that may lurk in the 
desire to make other people good. That desire may abso- 
lutely kill personality. 

We are all ready enough now, in this stage of civilization, 
to denounce the persecutions of three hundred years ago, 
which were nothing more nor less than this same desire to 
save other people’s souls, plus the power to enforce (as it 
was supposed) salvation. Some of us even see that certain 
reform movements today, which would legislate for spiritu- 
ality, are of the nature of persecution, and are always dan- 
gerous and generally sterile. But it isn’t so easy to see that 
fathers and mothers, trying their best to make their children 
good, sometimes take steps which may destroy individuality, 
or encourage insincerity and hypocrisy, or make the young- 
sters actual lawbreakers—which last is, perhaps, the least 
bad of the three possibilities. When young people (who are 
no longer children) are forced, with unassenting minds, into 
behavior thought to be right by their parents, they are in 
moral strait-jackets, and nothing is achieved for them in 
character. If only force takesa boy tochurch, church won't 
do much for him! If maternal power, only, keepsa girl from 
an unlovely or vulgar dance, her heart is unlovely and vulgar. 


RANTING a certain amount of calm, straight-from-the- 

shoulder advice from their elders, youth must be good 
with its own goodness—or else it will not be good at all. 
To repeat: for individuals, just as for society, education, 
not prohibition, is salvation. 

‘“The man who forces a round peg into a square hole, 
because a square hole is his own idea of right living, is really 
killing, instead of creating, character,’’ said the old minister. 

There were two fathers in our congregation who had done 
this sort of thing; but, so far as we could see, the backs of 
their heads were perfectly complacent. Also there was a 
woman in church that day who believed herself to be her 
husband’s mentor, and made his life a burden by telling him, 
flatly and frankly, just what he ought or ought not to do. 
‘Remember, you are not your husband’s, nor your wife's, nor 
your child’s conscience,” Doctor Lavendar said; but only 
this lady’s husband, patient and tired, looked conscious. 
Still, | know one person in the congregation who (before she 
could fit the remark to the person for whom it must have 
been meant) blushed! “Let people be good with their own 
goodness,” Doctor Lavendar said; ‘let them work out their 
own salvation; let them even be their own poor, cheap selves; 
for only by being real can they finally be good.”’ 

Mrs. Mack said that when she heard that she really felt 
embarrassed on Annie Steele’saccount. ‘That woman fairly 
puts her own fine words into her poor husband's mouth !” 
said Mrs. Mack. But Mrs. Mack’s embarrassment was 
unnecessary; Annie never recognized herself. On the con- 
trary, as we came out of church she told me that the one 
thing which was perfectly incomprehensible to her was the 
way in which people dictated to each other in matters of 
opinion. Really I didn’t know which way to look! Of course 
the woman who does this sort of thing (it is generally a 
woman) is always a person of high ideals; 
certainly Annie was. She saw, with tender, 





as we, murmuring the General Confession 
that Sunday morning, were concerned, 
the Ten Commandments were intact. Of 
course humility, not to say a sense of 
humor, prevented any of us from saying 
that we were “good”; we merely recog- 
nized that we were inthe class from which 
goodness isexpected, But it was inthat 
class—if you please!—that the old min- 
ister found two kinds of badness. Both 
were rooted, he said, in virtue; for one 
sprang from thedesire to be righteous our- 
selves, and the other from the desire to 
make other people righteous. 


HE first ‘‘badness,’ which he de- 

scribed, clings like a parasite to the 
aspiration for personal goodness; it is the 
unselfishness that creates and fosters sel- 
fishness. This made us positively gasp, 
because we had been brought up to think 
that the sign and seal of goodness was un- 
selfishness. But when Doctor Lavendar 
drew the picture of a woman who, by con- 
tinual sacrifice of her personal ease, made 
her family the slaves of ease, we all recog- 
nized that she was notat allgood! ‘‘There 
are,”’ he said, ‘few more demoralizing 
forces in domestic life than the absolutely 
unselfish wife and mother, That the soul 
growsby self-sacrifice no one candeny; but 
why should one person in a family absorb 














distressed eyes, that her Tom was a poor 
stick; and because she was the stronger per- 
sonality she fairly crammed her taste and 
her conscience down his throat! If, in such 
cases, the defrauded sinner recognizes how he 
is being treated, he is apt to fret against it; 
but oftener, with the complacency of a 
weaker nature, he accepts the substitution, 
and wears the lion’s skin over his long ears 
in perfect good faith—Annie’s husband did! 


OW thereare too many kinds of badness 

peculiar to good people, to catalog in 
a little paper like this. Doctor Lavendar's 
sermon was dreadfully long! But as_ he 
described one kind after another—‘“ dis- 
honest generosity,” which gives away instead 
of meeting obligations; ‘‘selfish unselfish- 
ness,” which corrupts the happy beneficiary; 
‘‘eruel_ truthfulness,’’ which breaks the 
bruised reed; ‘‘thieving idealism,’’ which 
sapsreality; “holy conceit,’ that insults and 
bullies—as he cataloged these evil things 
everybody fitted them to some one else, So 
nobody’s feelings were in the least hurt ! 

As for the old minister, he went home and 
put on his flowered cashmere dressing-gown, 
lighted his pipe, made room in his shabby 
leather chair for his little dog, Danny, and 
took up his volume of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

“Well,” he said to himself, sighing, “I’m 





fee et. S afraid nobody knew I stepped on their toes, 


I wonder if my particular badness is being 





all thechances of growth? Whyshouldn’t 
the husband and children be allowed a 
little opportunity to growin grace?” 
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‘ in too much of a hurry for other people's 
goodness?’’ 
Then he opened his “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
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SHAKESPEARE THE MAN 
Sts Menzel the Artist, Shought He Might Have Looked 


From an mgraving of : the Drawing by Aldolph Von Menzel 


ONSIDERING»Shakespeare’s towering preéminence and the research into his life and works that has for years been made, it is amazing how little is authoritatively 
known about him. The exact date of his birth is unknown. There is a record that he was baptized in April, 1564, so the assumption is that he was born in that 
month. Hence the three hundred and fiftieth celebration of his birth this month, but no one positively knows. Only six autographs written by Shakespeare are in 
existence: three attached to his will in the British Museum, one on a title deed, one on a mortgage, and one, very recently discovered, on a deposition in a lawsuit. 
No letter written by him, however, was ever discovered; not a book belonging to him was ever found; not an authoritative personal possession. Not one of his plays 
or sonnets in manuscript has ever come to light. There is no actual record of his marriage to Ann Hathaway: simply a bond authorizing their marriage. Of Ann’s 
birth or baptism there is absolutely no record. No one knows where she lived, since the famous cottage at Shottery, which thousands visit each year, has never been 
authenticated as her home. Aman named Richard Hathaway lived there, but in his will there is no mention of any daughter named Ann. In Shakespeare’s own 
will the only reference to her is an interlined bequest of abed. Shakespeare’s personality remains today, despite all reseaich, as much of an elusive mystery as ever. 
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WHAT 
THE PRESIDEN 
CAN REALLY DO 


AND WHAT HE 
CANNOT DO, ALTHOUGH 
FOLKS THINK HE CAN 


BY 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


FORMER PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 





NoTE—So informative on a subject generally misunderstood was this address made 
by former President Taft to the boys of the Hill School, at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, 
that it was thought wise by the Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to present its 
context, in condensed form, to their readers for a wider circulation among young and old. 


HERE is a class of people who think that the President can do everything, 

that he ought to regulate everybody and everything—that is, to regulate 

other people, not themselves These persons visit the Prceidenc- with 
responsibility for everything that is done and that is not done. If poverty prevails 
where in their judgment it should not prevail the President is responsible. If other 
people are richer than they ought to be the President is responsible. They clothe 
him with absolute power and yet the minute he begins to exercise, to their discom- 
fort, the power he really has, they resent it with all the vociferousness of one 
oppressed by the most absolute tyrant. 

Now while the President’s powers are broad he cannot do everything. He cannot 
make clouds to rain, he cannot make corn to grow, he cannot make business to be 
good, although when these things do occur parties ae claim some credit for the 
good things that have happened in this way. 


Is the President Greater Than a King? 


HAVE been introduced to audiences many times in such words as ‘‘I have the 

honor to present to you the greatest ruler in the world!” and at first I did not 
know who was being introduced, but after a while I found out. Then I knew that 
the speaker was inaccurate. He said, ‘‘Greater than any monarch in Europe, he 
exercises a power that he derives from the people.’’ Itistrue that there are some 
monarchs who do not have the power that the President has. The King of England 
is one. He used to have it; he used to be able to say, “I will not sign a bill passed 
by the two houses of Parliame nt,’ and that defeated the bill. And on the face of 
things today, under the Constitution in England, he still has that veto power, but 
he might just try it once, and then the King would be no more. The exercise of 
that power would destroy the dynasty. He, therefore, does not exercise it, and it 
has not been exercised for more than a century in England. 

The President of the United States has the veto power. Hecan say to Congress, 
or to the house in which the bill originated, ‘‘I return this bill with my objections,’ 
and then unless two-thirds of each of the houses, two-thirds of those present 
constituting a quorum, vote to pass the bill notwithstanding the objections of the 
President, the bill fails to become a law. That is a very great power. When the 
President exercises this power he is generally denounced by the members of Congress 
as a tyrant who is introducing kingly prerogative and saying to the representatives 
of the people, ‘‘ Your will shall not be law.’” The truth is, instead of being a kingly 
prerogative, it is the institution of a republic, this veto power of the Chief Executive, 
because it is only ina republic that it can be safely exercised. The Constitution 

says that a bill shall become a law by being passed by one house and then by the 
other, and shall then be submitted to the President for signature. If he does not 
approve the bill he shall withhold his signature and return the bill to the house in 
which it originated, stating his objections. There is a Constitutional duty. He 
takes the oath to observe the Constitution. He is just as much a representative 
of the people as any member of the House or any member of the Senate, whether 
he comes from Oregon or Massachusetts. The truth is he is more of a representative 
in the sense that he represents more people than any one member of either the 
House or the Senate, and generally he is in such a position, having been elected by 
the whole people, that he parts with his local prejudices and does represent them. 


At the Head of the Army and the Navy 


Fond Sehipe important form of power that belongs to the President is that which 
comes to him as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. Many who 
hear of this title that belongs to the President think of fuss and feathers; of 
shoulder straps and of guns and swords. And, while the President never meets an 
enemy, and he may not know one end of a gun from the other, he is nevertheless 
the man who orders and directs what the army shall do. He may say tothe army, 
‘You may mass at this point,’’ and they have to go. He will order, ‘‘ You may 
divide,’’ and they divide. He has complete control over the movements of the 
army andthe navy. But that power involvesa great deal more than the mere orders 
of a military character either to the army or the navy. He can call upon them to 
help him in the execution of the laws. Ordinarily, of course, the law is enforced, 
so far as the United States is concerned, by the civil executive officers like United 
States marshals, post-office employees, collectors of internal re . ‘nue and of customs, 
public-land officers and forestry agents. But wherever the United States law is 
resisted by violence, wherever the decrees of a United States b deren are so resisted, 
and the Court calls upon the President to enforce its decrees, it is the business of 
the President to see that this is done, and if his United States marshals are unable 
to do it he may call upon the army to do so. 

There is another power that the President has that is very great: he has to 
receive all foreign Ambassadors. That seems a very simple thing. It seems to 
entail upon him only the duty of being in the White House and having somebody 
there to take a card and bring in the Ambassador. That is all that appears on 
the face of the Constitution, but that power gives the President all the functions 
there are, except two, to direct the International relations of the Government. 
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Congress has the right to declare war, therefore the President cannot declare 
war; and the President may not make a treaty without the consent of two-thirds 
of the Senate, and in that respect his power islimited. If the treaty is not consented 
to by two-thirds of the Senate then the treaty fails. But all correspondence with 
foreign governments is carried on by the President. He initiates all treaties. 
The President may listen to a resolution of the House ora resolution of the Senate 
asking him to make a treaty, and they may pass such a resolution, but he is not 
obliged to make such a treaty or to initiate it as they request it. 

From the fact that the President is directed by the Constitution to receive 
Ambassadors he has to determine whether the man who comes to him is 
an Ambassador, that is, if he represents a ruler who has the power to send an 
Ambassador, and so it falls on him to recognize foreign governments. He has to 
consider all the claims that are made as to whether we have been doing something 
unjust to foreigners, and he has to present all the claims of our people against 
foreign governments. The truth is that the power with respect to the International 
relations that the President exercises without control is as important as the others 
that I have mentioned. 


The Power That Bothers the President 


OW the power that bothers the President more than any other that he has is that 

of the appointment of persons to office. I believe, of course, that the President 
of the United States ought to appoint the chief officers of the Government. He 
ought toappoint the Judgesof thecourts. He ought to appoint the Cabinet officers 
because they represent him; they carry out what he wishes and they advise him. He 
ought to appoint the Ambassadors and the Ministers. The great Generals of the 
army and the general officers he ought toappoint. But these are about all he ought 
to appoint. Under the Constitution he is required to appoint these chief officers, 
and to appoint with the consent of the Senate, and to appoint all other officers whom 
Congress says he shall appoint, with the consent of the Senate or without, as 
Congress shall say. And what is the result? The President has to appoint 
postmasters, collectors of internal revenue, collectors of customs and customs 
inspectors, and all sorts of officers running to the hundred thousand, and they have 
to be confirmed by the Se nate. Congress can take thz it power away from the Senate 
of confirming and say, ‘‘ The President shall appoint,’’ and then the President can 
put those officers under the Civil Service Reform provision, that is, put them in the 
Classified Service. That is what ought to be done. The action of ‘the President in 
respect to all minor offices ought practically to be nothing more than a formal 
acquiescence in a system which prevails in other well-governed countries, by which 
the selection and promotion of all officers are by examination, and their tenure is for 
life. The President would not then be bothered, as he is now, with having to 
exercise an arbitrary discretion enabling him, if he choose, to use the offices for 
political purposes, and involving him in controversies that interfere with his 
effectiveness as the Chief Executive officer of the nation. Congressmen think that 
to control or influence these appointments contributes to their political power in 
the district. But it does not in the end, because if the C ongressman appoints a 
postmaster it is very true, as the saying is, that it makes one ingrate and twenty 
enemies. If Congressmen only knew what was good for them they would get rid of 
this patronage. I recommended to Congress four times that they take away the 
requirement that the Senate shall confirm and then let me put them in the Civil 
Service, but they would not have it so. 


The Dignity of the President Injured 


HE fact is that what the United States Government is attempting to do today 

requires the services of the best experts in each line, and if we change, as we 
now do, the men who hold those offices every four years with the political com- 
plexion of the Administration, we lose the benefit of experience, we lose the benefit 
of the disinterested devotion to the public service that a life tenure brings about, 
and we deprive the public service of its attractiveness for the many whose services 
would be valuable, but who, because of the uncertainty of tenure in the Govern- 
ment service, decline to accept positions of responsibility in it. 

I speak whereof I know when I say it injures the dignity and the usefulness of 
a President to be bothered about the preference to be given to candidates for 
post-offices, for collectors of customs, collectors of internal revenue all over this 
country. The office of President is one of the greatest responsibility. Noone knows 
the burden he has to carry in the Presidency until he has laid it down and realizes 
the exhaustion of his mental and nervous energy which unconsciously was going on 
while he was attempting to discharge his duties. One of the most aggravating 
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PRESIDENT. WILSON 
SEATED AT HIS DESK IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE 
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FTEN a mancomes to the President and says: ‘‘Mr. President, I don’t want 

a thing’’—and the President smiles a wan smile and waits to hear what the 

man does want; for, as it usually happens, the men who say they want 
nothing want most. 

So far as the public is concerned, from the viewpoint of the President, we 
Americans are divided into three classes and no more: men who want things and 
cannot get them; men who want things and may get them; men who want things 
and will get them. That is the White House classification, based on experience, 
founded on an accurate understanding of human nature. That, also, is the reason 
why the President of the United States is the loneliest man in the world. 

He has so much to give, and we are all so greedy for gifts! I have known many 
men who said they did not want anything from the President, and they were honest 
enough in their declarations, but not a man of them could or would maintain this 
attitude for a week provided he might come to be on friendly or intimate terms 
with the President. Wanting nothing from the President is always predicated on 
lack of communication with the President. A man might have everything he desires 
personally, but if he associated with the President, on terms of friendship, for a 
few days or weeks, notwithstanding his own happy and satisfied condition he would 
be compelled to suggest or ask for something for another, for a friend, for a man 
who had claim on him, for a political or a social ora family reason. He might go 
into an association with the President firmly determined never to be anything but 
a friend, but he could not stand the pressure. Inevitably the time would come 
when he would use his opportunity to press the claims of some person for some- 
thing. Men may think this would not happen. Men have thought it would not 
happen, but it would. It always has and it always will. 

Suppose, for example, a President—any President—had half a dozen close 
friends, men with whom he had associated in business or who had been at school 
with him, or who were congenial and interesting to him; suppose these six men, 
after their friend had gone into the White House, formed a little organization for 
the purpose of giving the President the advantage of unselfish and cheerful com- 
panionship, wanting nothing from him and earnestly desiring to be real friends. 
What would happen? This: Not one of the six could maintain that attitude of 
unselfish companionship for a month. It is quite possible some of them could 
restrain their own self-interest, and their own desires for the power or places the 
President might confer on them, but no single man of them could withstand the 
outside pressure that would be brought to bear urging them to plead for some person 
who had obligated them, or some friend who could exert influence on them. Sooner 
or later each one of them would fall. Sooner or later each one of them would decide 
it wouldn’t hurt to make a single exception—only one—to the rule, and the pleasant 
scheme of unselfish companionship would explode then and there. 


Why a President is So Lonely 


PRESIDENT is the loneliest man in the world because human nature is what it 

is, because self-interest predominates, because he is the tree filled with luscious 
fruit, and because no man can remain long near that tree without succumbing to 
the temptation to try, at least, to pick of the fruit for himself, or to help a person in 
whom he is interested or to whom he is obligated pick some. This is a fundamental 
defect in our characters. We all should be unselfish, but very few of us are, and 
even if some are, those, by their very self-disinterestedness, become champions of 
others, and, bringing the situation home to the White House, the President is the 
man who must be asked, or coaxed, or forced to provide. 

Not one man in a thousand ever talks to or sees the President who does not have 
some sort of anax to grind. That is what they see him for, and he knows it; and 
for that reason he must stand aside and not be swayed by friendship or by any 
other influence than justice and right, provided he would live up to the highest 
ideals of the Presidency. He can have no friends, not because he does not want 
friends, but because, in the very nature of things, friends become seekers for favor. 
Understanding human nature he provides against the inevitable imposition that 
must come, and remains solitary in the midst of crowds. 

President Wilson, for instance, is a social and acompanionable man. He likes 
friends and friends like him, but when we read of his trips for pleasure in and 
about Washington, his excursions to the golf club, his visits to the theater, his 
walks, his rides, his other efforts to find relaxation, we read he was ‘‘accompanied 
by Doctor Grayson.’’ Always Doctor Grayson! The Doctor rides with him, golfs 
with him, attends the theater with him and walks with him. Why? Because 
the Doctor is an officer in the medical corps of the Navy, is assigned to attend the 
President, and is one man who expects nothing from the President, because the 
Doctor is in the Navy and what he gets he will get by virtue of service and efficiency. 

Moreover the Doctor is a wise and amenable person. The President has a habit 
of closing his eyes when he is riding, and thinking out his problems. He will ride for 
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two hours in an automobile and say nothing. He will sit for two hours in a room 
and say nothing—thinking, thinking, thinking. If Doctor Grayson is there he 
adapts himself to the circumstances. He keeps quiet. If the President wants to 
talk Doctor Grayson will talk, but if the President wants to think the Doctor lets 
him think without interruption. The Doctor’sonly concern isto keep the President 
in the best physical condition possible, and to get him outdoors whenever he can. 
He is silent, watchful, unobtrusive and efficient. 

Thus the President, feeling that here is one man who will not take advantage of 
an intimate association to try to ‘‘put over’’ something for himself or for a friend, 
sticks closely to Doctor Grayson. 

Long experience has shown that if a President should golf five times with a friend 
that friend would inevitably have something to suggest, for the advantage of him- 
self or some one else, before the eighteenth green was reached in the fifth game. 
This golfing companion may have sworn by all the gods not to try this, but human 
nature invariably fails to meet thissupreme test. The opportunity is so propitious 
and the chances for profit so great; the President has so much to give, and it 
always seems as if there could be no harm in view of this close association—so a 
subject is introduced anda plea made, and the President must get another golfing 
companion. 


The Condition is Not Peculiar to President Wilson 


T IS no lack of social qualities or qualifications of the President that isolates 
him. Itis the full knowledge of the humanequation. Any President would like 
close and intimate companionship with a selected group of his fellows, men with 
whom he could talkand play, and inwhosecompany he might relax, but no President 
can have such association. His positionmakes him the target at which every self- 
seeker, every politician, every person wanting support or advertisement or having 
any ulterior motive whatever—and no person goes to the White House without at 
least one ulterior motive concealed about him—the target at which all these shoot. 
Inasmuchas heis necessarily a target a large portion of the time he would be foolish 
to remain a target all the time, if that can be avoided, and the only way to avoid 
it is to keep by himself, which is what he does. 

This condition isn’t peculiar to President Wilson. It is an obligation that goes 
with the Presidency. President Taft had a reputation for being a jolly and com- 
panionable man, and he was; but if you remember anything at all about the periods 
of relaxation of President Taft, his golfing and riding, his times when he was off 
watch, you must remember the same men were always with him. Not once in fifty 
times did he golf or ride or go to the theater with any but two or three men whom 
he knew would play with him for the sake of the game, not to secure an advantage 
for a personal impressing of claims on him for office or whatnot. 

Hundreds of people see a President inthe course of ayear. He is ina constant 
crowd, but never is of a crowd. President Taft took the same men with him every- 
where. He was jolly and affable at the White House, with a pleasant greeting for 
everybody, but that was all inthe day’swork. His close friends could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, and his intimates were not more than two, tried and 
tested and their lack of self-interest proved. 

President Roosevelt surrounded himself with all sorts of persons. He seemed 
happiest when he was in the midst of a large gathering. He had his offices jammed 
with people, and he had men and women in to luncheon and dinner almost every 
day. But when he went out for his long walks, when he wanted to be away from the 
clamor and out of the noise and excitement, he always picked the same men to go 
with him, picked the two or three men whom he knew would not impose on him. It 
would seem absurd to designate President Roosevelt asa lonely man; but he was, 
just the same; for, no matter how many he had around him, always his position 
made him hold them off a bit, keep them away. And so with Mr. Taft, and so with 
Mr. Wilson. It isn’t the man that makes this situation. It is the position in 


conjunction with the man. A President has so much to give! 


President Roosevelt and President Taft Were Lonely Too 


ERSC NALLY and characterist ically, Re »OSCV elt, Taft and Wilse m,as Presidents, 

had little in common, Colonel Roosevelt was buoyant, exuberant, noisy, full 
of expressions of delight over meetings, denunciatory, filled with the joy of his job, 
politic while seemingly impolitic, regular while seemingly irregular, radical but with 
close attention to the exigencies of the occasion. He realized his advantage of posi- 
tion—as President —and played his hand from that seat, knowing the added power 
and prestige and influence the place gave him, and he pulled in everybody he could 
pull in to help him support his policies and propaganda. An expert politician, he 
constantly surrounded himself with men he could use, and once he had a man with 
him he gave that man a musket, strapped a knapsack on him and forced him to 
stand guard all the time. There were onlytwo classes of people to Colonel Roosevelt: 
those with him and those against him. He kept those with him at work, and he 
constantly assailed those who stood against him. Most of the people he gathered 
around him he gathered not as friends, but as retainers. So far as his intimate 
personal association with men was concerned, on a friendly basis, there was little of 
it. He wasa general, and those he had with him were either subordinate officers or 
privates inthe ranks. Undoubtedly he would say he wasn’t lonely, and he wasn’t, 
if you consider being in the constant center of a crowd not loneliness; but just the 
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WO days after Prince Alfred’s in- 

terview with his young Canadian 

friend Youghall, Doctor Atkinson 
arrived in the evening from Pittsburgh. 
He was sent for because the Prince wanted him and 
for that reason only. So much was delicately con- 
veyed to him from the beginning, and not so deli- 
cately either as to fail to put hima little on his 
mettle about it. 

Henry P. Atkinson was not precisely a nobody, 
be it understood. So far as degrees went, both 
American and European, there were not ten practi- 
tioners in the United States who could show better, and, 
although a young man, Doctor Atkinson’s name was already 
recognizable in the literature and congresses of his profession. 
While it could not yet be said that he had ‘‘arrived”’ he was 
oncoming, and hevery intensely meant tocomeon. Research 
and the too constant habit of attending conferences in Rome 
and Berlin kept him poor; also perhaps the general fasci- 
nation his work had for him. “‘If Atkinson would only 
specialize practically,” his friends said of him; but he had 
an incurable tendency to specialize in directions of pure 
theory, which he balanced with a capacity to cure people of 
anything and everything, ¢ leplorable from the point of view 
ofa reputation. He turned an involuntarily cold shoulder to 
advertisement, not that he did not sce its uses, but the thing 
humiliated him. 

When the telegram came from the Military Secretary at 
Rideau Hall he was on the point of taking a fortnight’s fish- 
ing up the Saguenay, and had already arranged his work. He 
bestowed the wire in an inside pocket with the reflection that 
it might have been a good deal more inconvenient, and told 
nobody of the change in his destination except the ticket 
seller at the railway station. Certainly he was not an 
advertiser. 

They could not have known at Rideau Hall that Doctor 
Atkinson would do this, but it justified them in their own 
decision to keep his arrival out of the Viceregal Court Circu- 
lar for the day. It was the Duke’s idea. He thought that 
the summoning, in addition to the staff doctor and the 
London specialist, of an American medical man might hurt 
the feelings of the profession in Canada. So, of course, it 
might. The Duke was very clever about such things, and 
in this case he consulted Sir Randolph Perry, who agreed. 
“Keep it informal,’’ said Sir Randolph, ‘and no harm will 
be done. Make it, so to speak, official, and we shall have all 
the local fellows on their hindlegs.’ 


O THE names of Lord Alfred Yavelly and the Honorable 
Cecil Hy ndham, who arrived on the same train, duly 
appeared in the 4 Lily communication of Viceregal items tothe 
press, and that of Dr. Henry P. Atkinson, of Pittsburgh, did 
not. The omission, when he noticed it the next morning, 
nettled the young man who, though no advertiser, was quite 
self-respectfully human; and it probably had something to 
do with his adding a postscript to a letter. The letter was 
written to his temporary substitute in Pittsburgh, and con- 
cerned a case left in his care. The postscript thus explained 
the Ottawa address: 

I am here for a day or two to see the Prince, apparently at his 
request—certainly not at Perry’s. I am not sure that the visit is 
consultative, but I don’t propose to understand it, of course, in any 
other sense. As I see my way clear to certain recommendations, and 
it may take a little time to make them effective, you had better 
address me till I wire, as above. 








The next day the Pittsburgh papers, and, the day after, all 
the world knew that Dr. Henry P. Atkinson, to whose care 
Prince Alfred had been confided when the symptoms of his 
illness first appeared at Pittsburgh, had been summoned to 
His Royal Highness’s bedside at Ottawa. 

The Duke was relieved to notice that there were no pro- 
tests from the profession in Canada, who seemed to think it, 
on the whole, a natural thing to happen. And His Excel- 
lency could not deny, would have been the last to deny, the 
marked and curious change for the better in his nephew's 
condition which coincided with Doctor Atkinson’s arrival, 
although it was an impossible thing to refer to before Perry. 
There were absolutely no grounds for sensitiveness on 
Perry's part; not the smallest alteration having been made 
in the treatment as the result of Atkinson's arrival, the 
improvement in the patient must be put down to the treat- 
ment. Yet the coincidence was odd. 

Mrs. Gold, the day nurse, as Sir Randolph’s choice and 
main support, found a difficulty in knowing “what to make 
of’? the American doctor, but even she had to admit that 
from the hour when Doctor Atkinson drew a chair under his 
downright person by His Royal Highness’s bed, having first 
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taken His Royal Highness’s hand, 

not for any purpose more pro- 
fessional than to shake it—even 
Mrs. Gold had to admit that from 
that hour His Royal Highness be- 
gan to get back his color. 

The mask slipped off the cru- 
sader’s head, which had been lying 
almost as still as if on a stone 
pillow, and it turned into that ofa 
weak and restless young man who 
had questions to ask and demands 
tomake. ‘‘Look here,” he said to 
Doctor Atkinson at the end of his 
first visit, “how long can you 
stay?” 

“That depends,’’ the American 
smiled, ‘‘ but probably as long as 
I'm wanted,” 

“Are you stopping in the 
house?” asked Prince Alfred. 

“T am—yes. I found it had 
been arranged, very kindly.” 

“Well—look here—I don’t think that’s a good scheme, 
you know. Old Perry, you see—naturally. And my uncle, 
you see—he'’s the dearest old boy, but he’ll be getting orders 
from home. They think no end of Perry athome. You may 
find it awkward, stopping here. But I don’t want you to 
leave the town. Perchat a hotel, will you?” 

“T will, just as soon as I civilly can,” said Doctor Atkinson. 
‘*Tomorrow perhaps. I must have a serious talk with Sir 
Randolph first. So far I’ve been able to see him only at 


meals.”’ 
“That’s just it,’ frowned Prince Alfred. ‘Well—look 
here, Atkinson, I haven’t a notion what they mean to do 


with me, you know; they don’t tell me. All I know is I 
won't be—effectively—consulted. I never have been, you 
know. There’s a pretense, but 
asa matter of fact—one isn’t.” 

Doctor Atkinson nodded 
with sympathy and under- 
standing and an interest that 
kindled in spite of all his 
reticence. 


OW the plight of the Prince 

was hardly less appealing 
than the plight of the patient. 
He had heard of such things, 
and in the American version, by 
which they had not suffered in 
the telling. His eye hardened 
as he remembered them. 

“They made no fuss about 
my sending for you. I think 
they thought I was going out,”’ 
Prince Alfred went on with 
satisfaction. ‘‘ And now I want 
tomake it quite clear, Atkinson, 
that I’ve called you in—see ? 
I'm of age and all that, you 
know; [havea right tomy own 
doctor, haven’t I?”’ 

“The ctrcumstances,’’ 
DoctorAtkinson, “ 
rather special; 
least, 
so.” 

“Tt isn’t that I’m not satis- 
fied with old Perry and my 
uncle’schap, but [want another 
opinion.” 

“T understand,” 

Prince Alfred searched the 
eye that was bent upon him for 
an instant. Then he said: 
‘This is the whole of it. I 
want an opinion that isn’t in- 
fluenced 
siderations. Do you knowwhat 
I mean?’’ 

Doctor Atkinson laughed, but his lips looked firmer than 
ever afterward. “I think I do,” he said. 

“And look here =e say—do you mind? 
you myself. Catkin! 
of the fly-screen, came in. 
book ?”’ 

‘In Your Royal Highness’s dispatch-box, sir, and that’s 
with the Colonel, sir.”’ 

“Oh! No—you needn't get it. 
money—of mine—Catkin. 
you got ten guineas?’ 

“Yes, sir, | have twelve pound ten, sir, if you require it.” 
Catkin’s expression dedicated the whole of his small change 
as well as his life and person, if His Royal Highness should 
require it. 

“Oh, come,’’ laughed Doctor Atkinson, no longer to be 
repressed. ‘Won't you wait until I send in my bill?” 
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‘No, I won't. I want, please, to pay you a fee in advance. 
Go and get it, Catkin.”’ 

Catkin went, and Doctor Atkinson, plunged in reflection, 
sat silently by, the bed. ‘‘That’s quite a dependable fellow, 
I should say,” he remarked, in the half-absent tone of 
doctors’ conversation, ‘‘but I don’t seem to remember him 
in Pittsburgh.” 

““Catkin? Oh, the best. No, he wasn’t there; been sent 
home. Sort of silly idea I had that I wanted to roll up my 
own nightshirt. Didn’t work; Vandy rolled it up. Then 
they yanked poor old Cat back again. I was precious glad.” 

Catkin came in, looking infinitely dependable, with the 
flush that results from going hurriedly to the bottom of a 
trunk. The gold, in an envelope on a salver, was as disso- 
ciated from Catkin as if it had just been minted. 

The Prince picked the envelope up, looked worriedly at it 
swinging from his fingers, and said: ‘I haven’t the least 
idea—your traveling expenses and all that. You were a 
brick to come, Atkinson. And of course you will send in— 
I mean—this, you know, is only to get you 

Doctor Atkinson took’ the env elope, folded it across, and 
bestowed it carefully in his waistcoat pocket. ‘‘Prince,’’ he 
said with a smile, ‘‘you’ve got me all right —for all I’m 
worth.” 

It was the same day, in the afternoon, that Mrs. Gold told 
the night nurse she believed Sir Randolph was beginning to 
see some little improvement. 


IX 


FTER dinner the Military Secretary, Major Molyneux 
Winter, was doing his duty toward the American doc tor 
by smoking a parting cigar with him. “It used to be good,” 
said Major Winter of the fishing about Dent du Loup, “ but 
there’s a big hotel there now. However, you can pick up 
your ‘Johnny Couteau’ there all right and push on up the 
river. If, as you propose, you leave Ottawa tomorrow, the 
eleven-five is the best train. That arrives —— 

*““You misunderstand me, 
Major,” Doctor Atkinson 
quietly interrupted; “I feel that 
I have trespassed upon the 
hospitality of the Governor- 
General long enough, and I pro- 
pose to go tomorrow to a friend 
in the town—Doctor McGilli- 
vray. Perhaps you knowhim.”’ 

“IT know the name,” said 
Major Winter. 

“But I should not feel justi- 
fied in leaving the Prince at 
present. 

“Oh, but—you mustn't spoil 
your holiday, Doctor Atkinson. 
You ncedn’t worryabout Prince 
Alfred. Sir Randolph is re- 
sponsible, you know.” 

““T should be glad to think so. 
But Prince Alfred this morning 
very directly and specifically 
made me responsible.”’ 

**Oh, but— I beg your pardon, 
but he couldn’t do that without 
the Duke’s leave, you know.” 

““Why not ?”’ 

**Well—I’m bound to explain 
to you that the King has sent 
Perry, Doctor Atkinson. Sir 
Randolph is one of the 
physicians-in-ordinary —sort of 
family doctor to the Court, you 
know—besides being an abso- 
lutely top-hole specialist for 
lungs.”’ 

““I quite understand the 
King’s point of view, but my 
patient doe sn’t seem to be 
affected by it. 

“Oh, I say!” Major Winter 
faced around rather stiff and 
square. ‘‘ Well, but—I’ve noth- 
ing to do with it, of course. 
You'd better talk to Vandeleur. But I should say that ina 
matter of that kind the Prince would be bound to some 
extent by Court etiquette, you know. The King’s wishes are 
commands, especially where members of the Royal house- 
hold are concerned. But don’t take it from me, you know. 
It’s Vandeleur’s job. You talk to Vandeleur.”’ 





OCTOR ATKINSON smoked on in a silence which 
seemed deliberate. ‘If the Prince doesn’t feel bound by 
Court etiquette I don’t see why I should,”’ hereplied presently. 
“‘T see your point. But’’—Major Winter was warming to 
indiscretion—“ excuse my mentioning it, but doesn’t the 
etiquette of your own shop rather come in, Doctor? I sup- 
pose you admit that Sir Randolph’s in charge of the case?” 
Doctor Atkinson got up from the bench. ‘I might have re- 
fused to come on that account,”’ he said, ‘‘ but I supposed, of 
course, that the visit was consultative i 
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‘‘So it was, I am sure,” Major Winter hastened to say. 
‘‘And now that I am here,’’ Doctor Atkinson went on, ‘‘I 
chink that any objection of that sort is properly met by. the 
onsideration that the patient was placed in my hands in 
the beginning.’ 

The “Military Secretary, who had been charged with the 
actful fixing up of Doctor Atkinson’s departure, and who 
felt that he had been as little tac tful as successful, looked 
mbarrassed. ‘Well, all I can say is, talk to Vandeleur,” 
ie repeated. 

‘‘T don’t think that is necessary at present. But I should 
ike to talk—if you will be good enough to arrange it for me, 
\lajor—to the Duke and to Sir Randolph Perry.” 

‘Separately or together ?”’ 

‘Separately at first; together later perhaps. As to the 
iour, I suggest tomorrow morning; but I am entirely, of 
course, at their disposal. Perhaps you will mention that I 
hall be staying on in Ottawa for the present. But I may 

ell you, at your discretion, that in my opinion there is urgent 

ced of effective consultation, and that from my point of 
view loss of time is extremely, prejudicial. Good-night.”’ 
‘‘Good-night to you,’”’ said Major Winter. 


HEN the Duke was told at ten o’clock the next morn- 
ing of Prince Alfred’s private arrangement with Doctor 
Atkinson he said it was the deuce—the very deuce. Did the 
ellow expect to supersede Perry? What was to be said to 
Perry, and what could Perry be expected to say? Suppose 
1c turned rusty and threw up the case, who could blame him? 
ile, the Duke, would have to make it a personal matter with 
Perry. His poor nephew had been ill advised, to say the 
ast of it, very ill advised. ‘‘We shall want something more 
lefinite than this, you know,” the Duke summed up; ‘‘ we 
hall want to know precisely where we stand with this 
Pittsburgh fellow. You must see Vandeleur at once, and 
nd out exactly what did happen.” 

Major Winter went, and found the equerry asking for him. 

Colonel Vandeleur had been er cong summoned by the 
Prince and already told exactly what did happen, Catkin 
supplying anything his master had forgotten. ‘It was clever 
f him to have Catkin there,” added the Colonel. 

They talked it over together, these two uniformed gentle- 
men in perfect health—talked it over heavily from the point 
of view of an outraged Court and a staff that might be held 
responsible. Then Major Winter took Colonel Vandeleur to 
the Duke, who, having heard, as he said, the whole story, 
decided that there was nothing for it but to send for Perry. 

So Perry was sent for. He was found rubbing his hands, 
a trick he could never get rid of. He showed the morning 
chart, comparing it with that of the same day the week 
before, and told what one or two of the indications meant. 
He was just about to send the chart to the Duke; now he 
would take it instead, very glad of the chance so early in 
the day. Major Winter ushered him in and withdrew, but 
remained in attendance, and when the telephone bell rang 
in the aide-de-camp’s room it was he who came. 

He found his master beaming and Sir Randolph even more 
radiant than usual. There had plainly been no situation; 
when the Major returned, after seeing Sir Randolph to the 
foot of the stairs, the Duke told him there had not. ‘‘I must 
say,” the Duke told him, ‘‘ Perry took it awfully well. Per- 
fectly willing—in fact insists that my nephew’s wish must 
cancel every other consideration. Absolutely. Spoke quite 
handsomely of Atkinson, I must say, and is willing to accept 
him in practically any capacity that will gratify poor Alfie. 
Seems there is no possibility of two opinions on the case, 
which is lucky, of course. And Perry expects now to be able 
to get off in a week’s time—suggests the Empress boat 
leaving Quebec next Saturday.” 


N THE afternoon of the same day Doctor Atkinson held 

his first professional meeting with Sir Randolph. Doors 
closed upon the two which cannot be opened, which never 
were completely opened even to history; but any one might 
know that a suave and genial Sir Randolph of normal color 
went in, and that a dogged and belligerent Sir Randolph 
came out several shades redder. Sir Randolph’s courtesy, 
Sir Randolph's confidence had been ill rewarded; there 
could be, it seemed, two opinions of the case, two opinions 
of the chances. Ground had been gained, if only standing- 
ground, by the enemy, through the mere exercise on Sir 
Randolph's part of the virtues of tolerance and professional 
good feeling. Sir Randolph’s determination that the lightest 
wish of the Prince should be respected so long as there could 





be no two opinions abcut the case had been taken 
advantage of. On the face of it, Captain Grinling said 
to Captain Montmorency Jones, was it likely Atkinson 
knew or was it likely Perry knew? The aide-de-camp's 
room stood solidly for eminence and authority. A 
shade fell upon it when Winter, to whom it said “Sir,” 
reported that Major Minchin of the Royal Medical 
Army Corps, the Vic eregal doctor, was “keeping an 
open mind.” ‘‘Wobbling,” they put it darkly; young 
men are so severe. But even the Duke, that best of 
good fellows, in an access of irritated anxiety, snubbed 
his medical man rather severely. ‘‘All I can say, 
Minchin,’’ he delivered, ‘‘is that we don’t pay you to 
keep an open mind”’; which so frightened Minchin that 
he fluttered more than ever, first to the enteric-fever- 
complication theory of Doctor Atkinson, and then back 
to the general tubercular condition which was so posi- 
tively affirmed by Sir Randolph Perry. 

There were symptoms on both sides, tubercle 
microbes to justify any view, and this against Atkinson’s 
that his feature had long been known for its fallibility. 
“It’s the commonest mistake in the history of the 
disease,” declared Sir Randolph, and quoted case after 
case in which he had been privileged to expose it. The 
unhappy thing was the proportion in which death had 
supervened at different periods after the exposure. 
Certainly the balance of hope was with Atkinson. 

The acute difficulty was the immediate divergence 
in the recommendations of the two doctors. They 
agreed only upon the prime importance of getting 
the Prince at the earliest feasible moment out of the 
midsummer conditions of Ottawa. Sir Randolph 
was for the immediate voyage to England, and 
thereafter, if and as soon as the patient could bear 
it, a course of treatment based on everything that 
was established in what was known as the Neu- 
heimer system. Prince Alfred’s life might be pro- 
longed, under an adaptation of the Neuheimer 
system, for several years. It was the most they 
were entitled to hope. 


OCTOR ATKINSON, on the other hand, diag- 

nosing two diseases in the Prince, proposed to 
cure first one and then the other—not by his own 
hand. 

“We can get the enteric out of him in a week 
now,” he told the Governor-General. ‘‘And then I 
want you to hand him over to Morrow at Sumach 
inthe Adirondacks. Morrow’s an advance picket; 
he’s got hold of things. You must have heard of him, 
Duke—the Morrow Committees?’ He’s the fellow 
who has practically cleared consumption out of the 
country towns of the State of New York. I don’t 
say it’s Prince Alfred’s only chance, but, taking everything 
together, his predispositions of all sorts, I believe his chances 
are ten to one with Morrow and one to ten there in England 
doing Neuheimer inhalations.”’ 

‘‘T haven’t spoken to my nephew yet,” said the Duke. “I 
know I can depend upon the boy to do what is thought best 
for him. You mentioned his predispositions. Now exactly 
what do you mean by that?”’ 

‘Well, if he goes back to England one of his predisposi- 
tions—to tell you candidly, Duke, his leading predisposi- 
tion—is to die. He ses himself lyi ing in state; is there a 
place you call West minster Hall? Well, there. Stretched out 
in bed, with his e yes shut, he sees himself lying in state and 
taking a trip ona gun-carriage afterward. He’s got it all 
figured out.” 

“Morbid,” said the Duke. 

‘‘Maybe,” said the doctor. ‘‘His mother, I understand, 
died of tuberculosis.” 

‘*Her late Majesty,” said the Duke, ‘‘suffered at the end 
from something of the kind. But there were complications.”’ 
The dear Duke suggested a little heavily that her late 
Majesty had been given a choice. ‘‘Suppose we consented 
to the Sumach idea—I admit the virtues of the Adirondack 
air—would it be possible to arrange to place Perry in charge?”’ 

‘*Not—excuse me if I put it brusquely—not on your life, 
Duke. Morrow would never consent. How could he?” 

“Tt would look better in England,”’ said the Duke. 

“‘T am afraid it would serve no earthly purpose. The 
nurses should go with him, Catkin and Colonel Vandeleur, 
by all means. Nobody else,’ said Doctor Atkinson. 

“You yourself —— 











“An Odd-Looking Man With Bright Eyes and a Cadaverous Face Put a Hand on His Shoulder and Told Him He Was Going to Get Better” 
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“Abe it Was Who First Announced 
That He Was Out of the Ham- 
mock and ‘Interferin’’” 






“‘T’ve got a lot of people to attend to in Pittsburgh, Your 
Excellency, and some of them are pretty sick,”’ 

‘“‘Then you wouldn’t be 

“‘On hand? Oh, yes, if occasion arose. But it wouldn’t.” 

‘“What does my nephew say to that?” 

“‘T think His Royal Highness understands the situation,” 
said Doctor Atkinson. ‘‘He believes me when I tell him 
nothing in the world would justify me in taking his case so 
long as Morrow is alive.”’ 

The Duke walked out of the room. 





‘Then,’ said Major Winter the next afternoon to Doctor 
Atkinson, ‘‘we should be obliged to ship Perry after ten 
days, to countermand the special-cabin arrangements— 
they’ve gone to a great deal of trouble, knocking four into 
one—and practically throw overboard the most distinguished 
opinion of the British School of Medicine. Perry ain’t alone, 
you must remember. Impossible, man. You must see far 
yourself it’s impossible.” 

“Won't Perry help you?” 

“Perry!” 

“Why, yes; Perry ought to recommend it. Get him to go 
over and see Morrow anyhow. I'll have the enteric proved 
on him in three days, and, though that doesn’t affect his 
views about the phthisis, he’ll be sosick at having to acknowl- 
edge it that he might very well decide to lead the way out of 
all complications by recommending the Morrow treatment — 
if he were convinced, of course. And I imagine if the Duke 
asked him to go and see Morrow with an open mind Morrow 
would convince him.” 

“What do you mean by complications?”’ 

“Well, I’ve got to tell you I 
think the patient means to place 
himself under Morrow.” 

‘And you mean to help him,’ 
said Winter. 

‘“‘T have helped him,” Doctor 
Atkinson replied. ‘‘I don’t sup- 
pose it will be necessary to have 
recourse to the Habeas Corpus 
Act,’’ he added quietly. 


N THREE days, or, to be 

precise, on the morning of the 
fourth, Prince Alfred’s condi- 
tion had changed sufficiently to 
justify Doctor Atkinson’s diag- 
nosis of enteric. By that time, 
also, the Governor-General had 
confided the matter unofficially 
to the Canadian Prime Minister, 
an astute and independent per- 
son. It happened that Sir 
Hector Cameron could testify 
warmly to the Morrow treat- 
ment, which had reéstablished 
a brother of Lady Cameron 
when he was so ‘‘advanced”’ as 
to be practically at death’s door. 
Nor did Sir Hector see how ‘“‘in 
this year of grace’’ the Prince’s 
wishes could be overridden in 
the matter. 

“‘T understand the King’s 
feeling,’ the Duke told him. 
“The family are, and have 
always been, peculiarly attached 
tooneanother. If his brother is 
coing to die the King wants him 
to die at home—naturally.”’ 

‘*But if he goes to Sumach he 
won’'t,”’ said Sir Hector. 

‘Sir Randolph Perry assures 
us that it will only take place 
sooner,” said the Duke. 

The Prime Minister reflected. 
‘Look here, sir,’’ he said 
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“How Should I Vour Srue Love Know From Another One ?” 


The Dream Girl 


WAS raised on a little farm in the hills. On 
the creek three miles below us wasa mill. Near 
. the road at the foot of a hill on the way to the 
is mill was a big cold spring, and a little above the 
foot of the hill was a combined log and frame 
: house. There wasa girllivedinthathouse. I went 
to the mill almost every Friday witha load of corn to be ground 
up for feed. I always stopped at the spring for a drink, and it 
happened the girl often came down for a bucket of water at 
the same time. She was a miss with blue eyes and red cheeks 
and lips, and a laugh that carried clear down to the milk gap 
in the pasture below. 

We got to ‘‘keeping company.”’ The attraction between 
us was very strong. I lay awake more than one night while 
the irons of jealousy were being twisted in my vitals merely 
because she had spoken to some other man. The voice of 
Nature was very emphatic: ‘‘ You have found your mate.” 

I was about to fall in with Nature’s choice for me, when 
two forces within me began to pull back. One, a certain 
strain of taste and fastidiousness; the other, an unsleeping 
ambition. 

I was no better than, perhaps not as good as, my neighbors. 
But I was different, and I knew it. And, even at the noon- 
tide of my infatuation for the girl, something in my conscious- 
ness kept lurking around the corner offering criticisms: 
“She laughs too loud’; ‘‘She uses wretched language”’; 
“She never says anything”’; ‘‘ There is nothing dainty and 
fine about her”; ‘‘She’ll be a slouch in five years.” 

I was ambitious, and I began not to be able to see her in 
my future plans. ‘‘Marry into your own walk of life’’ is 
exceedingly poor advice to a young man, unless he intends 
to remain always in that walk of life. ‘‘ Marry into the walk 
of life you expect to be in ten years from now”’ is far better. 
An ambitious young man will wear off all sorts of crudities 
in a few years; but an ignorant, unambitious girl has a 
mighty slim prospect of improvement after she is married. 

Then I had a dream one night of a time to come when 
on a cool, frosty evening I would sit beside an open fire, and 
the light of the blazing pine knots would fall upon a girl— 
half in the light, half in the shadow, sitting near enough 
for me to put out my hand and touch hers. 








Epirors’ Nore—To the first of the three mamuscripts here ‘presented was 
awarded the third prize in the recent contest for husbands to tell ‘‘Why I Wanted 
My Wife to be My Wife.”’ THE EpDITORS OF THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 





Ip her eyes wae 


a pensive light, on her lips 
a smile, and in her whole 
face a look of perfect un- 


derstanding. No matter 
how vagrant my fancies, 
she knew; and as we 
talked, the world of 
thought and fancy was 
unveiled; we knew each 
other and spoke the same 
language. And whenI put 
out my hand and closed it 
over hers she looked up 
slowly and smiled as her 
eyes looked into mine. 

Silly and romantic? 
Possibly. But I thank the 
angel of dreams for send- 
ing it. For one September 
night I walked the woods 
path back of our upland 
field for hours trying to 
decide whether to marry 
the girl by the mill road (I 
had never asked her, but 
think her reply would 
have been ‘Yes’’), or 
whether to go away and 
try forthethingsforwhich 
I had always yearned. 

Nature was making a 
terrific fight for the girl— 
and then that dream 
came. I could not with 
all the ardor of my infatu- 
ation make the girl fit the 
picture. So I left at day- 
light next morning to 
make my way in the 
world. 

At twenty-seven I had 
been graduated at college 
and been out two years 
shedding illusions and 
huntingjobs. Ihad meta 
great many girls, but not 
one would fit in with that 
dream, which still per- 
sisted, of complete com- 
panionship, a companion- 
ship that would wear. 

I had always loved 

wood and had some skill 
with my hands. When I 
could find no nation- 
stirring job I conceived 
the idea of going deep into 
the hills where I knew of 
some good cedar and start 
a shop for making cedar 
chests. It was twenty 
miles from the railroad 
and two miles from the 
little crossroads store. I 
found anabandoned cabin 
in the woods near a creek, 
and started a shop. 
I advertised my craftsmanmade 
chests in a woman’s magazine, and sold them as fast as I 
could finish them. I was still lonesome, but no man who 
has found some work to do that he can do well and loves to 
do dare claim to be very miserable. 

One morning in November I[ sat in my cabin door with my 
unopened mail beside me. One letter—addressed in a femi- 
nine hand—seemed to look more interesting than the rest. 
It was an order for a cedar chest, and this was how it ran: 

Maker of Cedar Chests, 

Cedarcliff, U. S. A. 

Good Craftsman in the woods, make me a cedar chest. Work 
into it the sunlight that sifts through the boughs around your shop, 
and the songs of the red bird who is not afraid of frost, and the 
sweet freedom of your mountain winds. PB. Y: 

P. 


S.—Be sure to make it long enough to take my skirts without 
folding. I send $25. 


I did well from the start. 


I laughed over that letter. When I went to work it lay 
open on the bench before me. Once or twice I laid down my 
plane and took the letter and reread it. Several times I left 
my work and stood in the door of the cabin. —The November 
sun shone very bright, and, looking deep into the woods, I 
saw where it fell in a bright spot upon the trunk of a big 
white oak. The mountain air was crisp and sweet and free. 
It was a good brown world, a clear, bracing, wholesome 
world—and I didn’t feel lonesome. 

I thought about that letter several times before I went to 
sleep that night. The next morning I wrote a rather whim- 
sical request for more explicit instructions, 


HREE letters passed before the chest was finished. Then, 

when it was dispatched, I waited with intense mental 
excitement for a letter acknowledging it. And such a letter 
when it did come! I had done my best on that chest. I had 
worked into it even more than she had ordered. I knew 
from that letter that she not only loved the beautiful, but 
that she also had compassion and sympathy with all sorts 
of unfortunately ugly things. 

The following May I happened (?) to be in the town 
whence the letters had come. When I got off the train I 
asked the station agent if he could tell me where Miss F. V. 
lived. My heart missed two beats while I waited for a reply, 
for I did not even know that she was ‘‘ Miss”; I knew nothing 
about her. She might be married, or fat, or fifty, or a freak. 

“Sure,” said the agent cheerfully; and my heart caught 
up the two beats it had missed. ‘‘Go to the second street 
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“THE GIRL 
PTHUUUFT I LOVED 


DECORATIONS FROM MONOTYPES BY WALTER H.EVERETT 





here and then go south. Miss Fanny lives in the last house 
on the right-hand side.” 

It was a low, rambling one-story house, surrounded by a 
wide veranda, set in the midst of a big yard. 

A young woman was working a row of sweet peas in one 
corner of the back yard. She wore a dainty apron and a 
perky little sunbonnet—but her hands were soiled and she 
was working with right good will. 

‘‘Good-morning.” She rose and turned as I lifted my hat 

For a minute or two she looked searchingly into my fac« 
then broke into a low, whimsical laugh. ‘‘ Well, well,’’ sh: 
said. ‘‘Good-morning, Maker of Cedar Chests.” 

‘Well, how in the world did you know?”’ I asked after w: 
had shaken hands. 

‘“‘Oh’’—she looked up out of the corners of her eyes- 
““T knew. Which way did you come?” she inquired when w 
were seated on the porch. 

“‘By the way of Inclination,”’ I replied. 

She shook her head drolly. ‘‘Sometimes those who come 
that way go back by Chicago.”’ 


| py that moment I found that no quip nor word play 
ever escaped her. No mental drollery, no whimsical 
fooling but she instantly caught her part. 

“‘Mm!”’ she said at one point in the talk. She had been 
wiggling the toe of her shoe, and stooped over and felt it. 
“Tt hurts,” she said. ‘‘I told that clerk it was too small. 
I always wear four and a half and he sold me four.”’ It was 
not jest. There was no effort at self-conscious depreciation. 
From the very start I saw that she was frank and sincere. 
There was no pretense; not because she fiercely tried to 
expose all her faults, or tried to pose as a paragon of truth- 
fulness; it was just natural with her, just a matter of course. 
She could see no reason for concealing anything or seeking 
subterfuge and trying to put a face on a matter, That sim- 
plicity, that unconscious frankness, was very charming to me. 

I also found within an hour that her fanc y could follow to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. I started a train of con- 
jecture on a big white cloud floating near the horizon; she 
took it up and rode with me to the limit of whimsical inven- 
tion. And within five minutes she told me how she made 
strawberry jam, and gave me some recipes for cooking hoe 
cakes and angel food. 

I stayed until nearly noon, and I went back in the after- 
noon. It was nearly sundown when I reluctantly rose and 
said I must go. 

‘“‘Tam so glad you came.” She put out her hand. 
ever come this way again be sure to come see me.”’ 

‘IT haven’t gone yet,’’ I said. 

“Oh,” and I thought a trace of deeper color came into her 
face. ‘‘Then come whenever you will.’’ 

I did. I stayed two weeks, and every day we drove or 
walked, or visited on the porch or in her garden. The time 
was never long enough. The sun was always setting before 
we had finished our visit. She loved everything, and she 
taught me a score of things I had never noticed about the 
world and people and trees and grass and flowers. That was 
why her eyes were so bright, her face so vivid and her laugh 
so contagious. 

That was a marvelous time for me—a time of complete, 
almost unconsciously complete, fellowship. I liked it all, 
but the best always was the afternoon or early morning drive 
down the long road to the west—the road that climbed the 
hill and ran on and on down the ridge toward the infinite 
West with all its yearnings and glorious dreams. And how 
we loved to drive on that road together! 

There was no doubt in my mind from the first, but I 
applied every test of my critical faculties, and, like gold, she 
looked better to me after every test. The two things that 
appealed to me most were her vital interest in life and her 
unquenchable personality. You knew instinctively that 
no combination of ill luck, bad fortune and disappointment 
could ever conquer her, ever make her a sloven, ever make 
her a whiner, ever make her anything but an adorable, 
interesting woman. 

And she fitted into my dream perfectly. 

The following November we spent our honeymoon in ‘‘ The 
Cabin of the Cedar Chests,” by an open fire of pine knots. 


‘If you 





When the Pancake Batter Spilled 


OR some time I hz id known Aggie. She was 

a girl I had known in my home town, and I 
had decided to ask her to become my wife. 
The one point that held me back was her super- 
ciliousness: time and time again it had grated 
on me. The scorn that she could assume was 
something supreme, and she assumed it quite often. And it 
came from a nasty temper that she had. I realized, as I say, 
this trait in her, but my attitude toward her defect was: 
‘*Yes, I know she’s got a beastly temper, but so have I. And 
it will be interesting to see which one of us will give in the 
greatest number of times.’’ In other words I was prepared to 
fight for my rights with the willfully inclined Aggie. 

I was a medical student, and when vacation came I found 
I had overworked and decided to spend my holidays by 
hiring myself out on a farm. The night before I was to go I 
saw Aggie, and after that evening I decided to write her a 
letter and ask her to be my wife. But I had to pack, and 
the next morning I was ina hurry to catch a train, and I 
concluded to write to Aggie after I reached the farm. 

On the farm I met Edna, the daughter of the farmer, and 
his wife. For some reason or other, after I met Edna I could 
not bring myself to write that letter to Aggie. 

One particularly hot morning Edna was baking pancakes 
for breakfast. Everything was in a rush and every body was 
hurried. Edna was hurrying too. That was how the whole 
panful of batter happened to slip from the shelf to the stove 
and then on down to the floor. Now pancake batter, as 
every,cook knows, is frightfully sticky, smeary stuff. And 
that"panful made an awlul muss. T wouldn’t have picked it 
up for the whole of it! 
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EACH OF THREE HUSBANDS 
TELLS WHY HE DID NOT MARRY 
THAT GIRL 





Edna had taken only three or four cakes off when the acci- 


dent occurred. I held my breath. Something would cer- 
tainly be doing around there. Anything that Edna might 
have said or done would, I thought, have been pardonable, 
any sort of a scene. An elderly woman, who was visiting 
there and was in the kitchen at the time, felt, I could see, just 
a. | felt about it. She, too, waited for Edna’s explosion. But 
Edna simply laughed and began vigorously cleaning the 
batter up and singing, ‘‘Shall We Gather at the River?” 
The woman leaned back in her chair and said, ‘‘ Edna Lewis, 
the man that gets you will get a saint !’’ And somehow right 
then I thought the same thing. I didn’t lean back in my 
chair with the attitude of one who has just made a startling 
discovery, or upon whom a brilliant idea has dawned, but 
| said to myself: ‘“‘Here’s where I try for the prize!”’ 

Now if that accident had happened later in the day and 
|-dna had taken it philosophically like that, it wouldn’t have 
seemed so wonderful, but that was a disconcerting way in 
which to start off a hot day when there were a million things 
to do besides stopping to clean up pancake batter. It proved 
to me that she was the right kind of girl. 

The more I saw of Edna the more convinced I became that 
she had just about all the virtues that a man would want in 
a wife. I could apply, very properly, a greater number of 
complimentary adjectives to Edna than to any other girl 
that I had ever known. 

We have been married now for nine years, and not only 
has Edna made a specialty of living the golden rule, but she 
has also seen to it that I practice it too. And I do. 

When, a short time ago, my wife read about the contest in 
Tue LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, to which I submit this article, 
she asked laughingly: 

‘What was it that made you want to marry me, Harvey?” 

‘Because you could laugh when that pancake batter made 
such a mess that time.” 

“That?” she said; “only that? Just that little trifle!” 

Well, it was a trifle in itself. But some one has said that 
“Trifles make perfection!’’ Only there is something more 
to the quotation: ‘‘ Perfection is no trifle.” 


A Case of Three Girls 
Bb e- day I was telling Marjorie that I was in 


love with Lillie Lewis, a schoolmate of hers 
Sand mine. I had just naturally fallen into the 
Sy habit of telling Marjorie everything. She wasn’t 
my sister, but she had come to live with us upon 
a the death of her mother, my mother’s dearest 
friend, when she was only four and I five. I liked her. She 
could play marbles and baseball better than half the fellows 
] knew. 

I once said to my mother that Marjorie was more like 
a boy than a girl. 

“Why so?’’ my mother asked. 

‘Oh, because she never squeals, and she’s game, and she 
plays fair,’”’ I tried to explain. 

I remember now the queer little smile Mother gave. It 
has taken me more than thirty years to understand the 
meaning of that smile. 

““Marjorie,’’ I said to her one day, ‘‘why didn’t I love 
Lillie the first time I saw her?”’ 

Marjorie looked at me. ‘Well, didn’t you?” 

“No, I didn’t,” I replied. 

“Then,” she remarked, ‘“‘you didn’t fall in love at first 
sight ?”’ 

“No,’’ I replied, ‘‘and I am glad I didn’t, for I don’t 
believe in that kind of love. It isn’t real love. You have to 
know people to really love them.”’ 

Marjorie was silent for a few minutes. 

“You're right, I guess, Frank,”’ she said at last. ‘‘ You love 
the people you know. I think you love them because they 
like the things you like, and you like the things they like; 
and they do things for you, and you do things for them.” 

And then one day I met Betty Mason! Two hours later, 
when I left her, I acknowledged to myself that I was not in 
love with Lillie Lewis at all, but with Betty. I had had 
scarcely two dozen words with her, it is true, but all of my 
senses had given themselves up to registering impressions of 
her, and I knew that, though love at first sight might still be 
an impossibility, Betty was, for me, the one person in the 
world who could make the impossible possible. I squirmed 
i little at the thought of explaining this to Marjorie after 
what I had told her about Lillie. Still Marjorie was a good 
understander. 

Of course she would have to mect Betty. Betty had to be 
seen to be appreciated. She was like a gleam, a flash of light 
and life and joy. Her face dimpled and sparkled; her eyes 
twinkled and shone; her hair rippled, reflecting the light. 
It is useless to try to picture Betty by comparisons. Having 
seen her I knew that everything that sparkled and dimpled 
and rippled and shone, rejoicing in life, brimming over with 
life, fulfilling life to its fullest, must take its measure from 
her. She was the perfection of these qualities. 






rd, | 


\ HEN I told Marjorie she listened in silence to my 
/V raptures. She rejoiced in my joy. Then she asked 
me very quietly: ‘‘But are you sure this is love?” 

“Sure?” I echoed. ‘‘Great Heavens, Marjorie! How can 
you ask? What else can it be?”’ 

“T don’t know,” quietly replied Marjorie; ‘‘I just won- 
dered, that is all.”’ 

Of course I saw a great deal of Betty. I spent more money 
than I could afford for candy and flowers and theater 
tickets. I seldom bought her books, for we never discussed 
them. I could talk my books over with Marjorie. 

But Betty was always sympathetic, and I told her much 
concerning my troubles with our senior partner; I was having 
a good many in those days. 

“The mean thing!’ Betty invariably said, taking my 
part. She was so different in this way from Marjorie! For 
Marjorie could always be counted upon to say, ‘‘Yes, but 
what is As side of the case?”’ It didn’t matter that I usually 


discovered, upon sober re- 
flection, that he did have 
a side. 

I adored Betty for her 
championship of me. It 
was all the sweeter be- 
cause it was unreasoning. 

It was the last night 
before Betty sailed for her 
European tour that the 
gods descended from 
above and crowned me 
with their crowns, and 
pressed their cups of nec- 
tar to my lips. 

I alone, of all who ran 
the race for Betty’s favor, 
had been permitted to 
spend this last evening 
with her; and, embold- 
ened by this fact, I found 
courage to put into words 
what I had been saying by 
every other agency known 
to humankind for the last 
ten months. I told her 
that I loved her and 
wanted her to be my wife. 
She listened. And then 
out of a great silence, in 
which I had heard my 
own heart thumping and 
pumping, Betty’s voice 
came to me, and she was 
saying wondrous things: 
that she liked me better 
than any oneelse, that she 
thought she might be en- 
gaged to me when she 
came home again, and 
that if I wanted to very 
much I might kiss her 
good-by. 

Afterward I paced the 
streets for hours. When 
I remembered the softness 
of her lipsand the smooth- 
ness of her cheek I was 
fairly beside myself. Ah, 
it was a divine madness! 

At that time my mother 
and father were in the 
West, and Marjorie was 
visiting a college friend. 
In their absence I had 
closed our house and was 
living with the Martins: 
Billy, who was an old 
friend of mine; Grace, 
who was Marjorie’schum, 
and two fascinating little 
Martins whom I loved 
dearly. I took a new 
interest and delight in the 
children, and I asked 
Grace, to whom I con- 
fided my hopes, a dozen 
questions daily about the management of the household. 

_T read Betty into everything Grace said and did. When 
Grace wore a new morning gown I pictured Betty ina similar 
one. When Grace poured the coffee I saw Betty opposite 
me at our table pouring my coffee. Those were happy days! 
Betty’s letters were few and brief and rather impersonal, but 
I was in the state where building air castles halts not for lack 
of foundations. 


N AUGUST we were off to the Maine coast to spend a 

month in the Martins’ summer home. Into these new 
surroundings I transplanted my visions of Betty. In my 
mind she picnicked and sailed and played with us. 

Then a cloud settled over our happiness, a cloud that grew 
and darkened and eclipsed our joy. Little Barbara Martin 
fellill. Medical attendance was hard to secure. A nurse was 
not to be had. Day and night Grace hovered over the sick 
child, and grew more worn but more beautiful in her mother- 
love each day. 

At last camea never-to-be-forgotten night, when Barbara’s 
recovery seemed impossible. Billy and I paced the porch 
together in silent agony. Grace was with the child. 

“Billy,” I said, as a low moan reached us and wrung our 
hearts, “‘I can’t say anything to help you, but if it were my 
own child I could not feel it more !”’ 

“Tf it were my own child!’’ The phrase repeated itself in 
my brain without at first calling up a mental picture. And 
then suddenly I saw my own home; my own child suffering 
and dying; my own wife, worn and sad, bending over it. It 
was the same sort of visioning I had done so often before, but 
with this difference: never before in my dreams had I reck- 
oned with sorrow. And somehow it was impossible to asso- 
ciate Betty with anything but joy. I could not do it now, for, 
even as I tried, the face of the woman in my vision turned 
toward me, and—my heart stopped with the shock of it—it 
was not Betty’s, but Marjorie’s. 

Marjorie! How could she have a place in the home I was 
planning? But could I—I asked myself for the first time— 
have a home without her? Then the storm swept over me! 
Even as in the room behind me life struggled with death, so 
in my own heart passion and love contended. The desire of 
Betty was still great within me; the need of Marjorie was 
strong with the strength of the soul’s need of God. 

Morning brought the triumph of life over death in the 
child’s frail body, and the triumph of things eternal over 
things temporal in my own frail soul. I knew at last that I 
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loved Marjorie, that I had always loved her and her only in 
the highest meaning of the word. 

Her own explanation of love came back to me: ‘‘ You love 
them because they like the things you like, and you like the 
things they like; and they do things for you, and you do 
things for them.” 

Did Marjorie like the things I liked? Yes; always com- 


munity of interest had been one of ourchief joys. Did Betty? 
How much did I know of what Betty liked? I marveled at 
the extent of ignorance that I had to confess. 

Did Marjorie do things for me? Yes—verily, earth held 
not the measure of what she had done for me! And Betty ? 
Betty had dimpled and sparkled and smiled for me as she 
had done for all the rest of the world. 

And what had I done for them? For Betty there had been 
candy and flowers and fruits and all the usual tributes. But 
for Marjorie? For the first time I saw what her influence 
through the years had meant to me, and I knew in that hour 
of sudden insight that the best of a man’s life was the gift 
most worthy to be laid at the feet of the woman he loved. 

My relations with Betty now worried me. Could I, with 
honor, break that tie, even though it was only an engage- 
ment to be engaged? But Betty saved me the trouble. The 
news of her approaching marriage abroad reached me through 
a mutual friend as soon as I went back to town, and I heard 
it from Betty herself two days before Marjorie’s return home. 





ARJORIE came back looking a little tired, and, I 

thought, sad, and I told myself that I must not startle 

her just now by telling her the wonderful secret I had learned. 

Ten times at least, in our first hour alone, I assured myself 

that I would hold my tongue, but habit was too strong for 
me. I spoke. 

‘“*Maryjorie,”’ I said, ‘I’m in love.” 

‘‘Again, Frank?”’ she said with a little wistful smile. 
“Who is it now?” 

‘“‘Ah, you this time, Marjorie, nobody but you! It never 
has been anybody but you. I have thought I wanted other 
girls, but I wanted them as I wanted the moon in my baby- 
hood, and bicycles and ponies in my boyhood. I wanted 
them to add pleasure to my life. I want you for life itself: 
I cannot truly live without you. Marjorie, don’t punish me 
further for my blindness,” I pleaded as I saw a protest 
trembling on her lips. 

And she didn’t! ‘‘Why, Frank, dear,’’ she said, quite 
simply, ‘“‘I have always loved you.” 
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NLY one week is left before Rusty goes tocollege. And 
we have guestsinthehouse. I shouldnot hav earranged 
it so, but, now that they have come, perhaps it is just 

as well, for ‘their presence diverts our minds a little from the 
coming separation. One of them, certainly, would divert the 
most abstracted mind, by the sheer attraction of her person- 
ality. She is only six months old, and she lies on her face on 
her mother’s lap, being rubbed down after her morning bath. 
Rusty is down on the floor beside her, making love to her 
with all the warmth of anardent nature. Her proud young 
mother, only three years older than Rusty herself, smiles 
and pats and bends to try to see into the small uplifted face 
which is turned toward Rusty and is therefore quite out of 
Marguerite’s range. 

“Isn't her back strong?” exults Marguerite, rubbing it 
gently as she speaks, with a hand fragrant with baby powder. 

*“Strong!’’ agrees Rusty. ‘‘ Why she hasn’t put her head 
down once since you turned her over. And she’s smiling at 
me every minute—the most adorable smile. Oh, you beauty, 
you!’’ And Rusty sinks her own face in the baby’s velvet 
and satin skin, at which the baby crows and kicks and goes 
into transports all over her perfect little body. 

Rusty sits back on her heels to watch the process of dress- 
ing, handing the tiny garments one by oneto Marguerite, her 
cousin, and prolonging the whole captivating affair by coming 
close enough, every two minutes, to let the baby grasp at her 
hair. The hair comes down at last, under the treatment, 
thereby eliciting gurgles of glee from the owner of the fists 
which clutch and pull till Rusty is shrieking with laughter, 
and Mar; guerite observes, with the young mother’s patroniz- 
ing air: ‘“‘] never saawa girl so crazy over babies. I didn’t 
care a straw about them when I wasa girl—or even when I 
was married — till Carolyncame. Then, of course —— 

““You didn’t!” Rusty regards her cousin with astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ How in the world could you help it? Why I can’t 
get by one on the street—I never could. When I was ten 
years old, and Mummy told me Dorothy was coming —. 

“Your mother told you Dorothy was coming? Why 
you were only a child yourself!’ There is amazement in 
Marguerite’s voice. 

I, who am sitting in my own room, with an open door 
between me and my bathroom, where the baby’s toilet is 
being made, listen and reflect that my sister, whose daughter 
Marguerite is, never agreed with me as to the wisdom of my 
courses with my half-grown children, when the last baby was 
nearing birth. 

**Of course she told me.” Rusty’s voice does not change in 
the least, though she knows that I am within hearing of it. 
“I was the happiest little thing you ever saw. I was per- 
fectly wild over the bits of clothes, and wanted to see them 
at least twice a day. I appreciated my baby sister just twice 
as much because I had to wait and watch for her—like 
Christmas, you know. Oh, I always thought it was lovely 
for me to know—for us. The boys knew, too.” 

**The boys!” 

“Why of course. You act asif it were something wicked. 
You should have seen how careful they were of Mother, for 
fear something should hurt her. They didn’t talk about it, 
even to each other, J think, but they knew—and it was good 
for them. I shall certainly tell my children,”’ Rusty finishes, 
with conviction. 


CANNOT see Marguerite’s face, but Ican hear the tone in 

which she says—she lowers ita littke—‘‘ Ruth Rust Jordan, 
I always said you were the queerest girl I ever knew. You 
are absolutely the only one I ever heard talk about her chil- 
dren. Why children never entered my head, even when I was 
married. If they had I shouldn’t have dared.” 

‘Dared what?”’ 

“‘Dared being married at all.” 

There is silence for a full minute, broken only by the 
baby’s cooes and inarticulately eloquent noises. Then Rusty 
bursts out: ‘‘Do you mean to tell me you were married 
without knowing you would have children ?”’ 

‘*T suppose I knew it,’”” admits Marguerite. ‘‘ But—I 
didn’t think about it—I didn’t want to think about it. 
I thought maybe I wouldn’t haveany. Peopledon’t always.”’ 

“‘And you didn’t want any?” The voice is low, now, the 
tone incredulous. 

**Why’’— Marguerite is clearly growing impatient with 
Rusty’s strange attitude toward that which seems to 
Marguerite should be a self-evident fact I don’t think any 
nice girl wants C hildren—at first. It’s only after you know 
they're coming that you learn to be glad and look forward, 
Of, course | did that, I’m not unnatural. And now- 

“*You worship her,’ ’ says Rusty, with deep siete: 
“Of course youdo. But | worship mine—now!” 

**Ruth Jordan! And you're not even engaged !” 

‘I should hope not; I’m going to college,’’ says Rusty. 

**And yet you’re thinking about babies. Why you may 
not even marry at all.’’ 

“*Oh, yes, I shall,” replied Rusty. ‘‘ Of course I don’t know 
the one, and don’t want to. But I do know about the children. 
It’s for them I’m going to college.” 

This is too much for Marguerite, who bursts into half- 
hysterical laughter. ‘‘Oh, Rusty Locks Jordan!” she cries. 
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“Rusty is Making Love to Her With All the Warmth of an Ardent Nature” 


“Here, take this baby! I shall certainly drop her. 
I never heard anything so funny.”’ 

Rusty comes into my room, the baby in her arms, 
and holds the freshly appareled, honey-sweet little 
human creature down for me to sniff at. ‘‘ Kiss the 
back of her neck, Mummy !""shecommands me. “It’s 

like all the violets that ever grew. ” ‘Then she bends over to 
whisper surreptitiously: ‘‘ Talk about a neglec ted education, 
au. — was Aunt — thinking of ?’ 

When dis is ready for bed chat night my little daughter 
comes to my room. I am sitting in the window-seat, Took- 
ing out through the tree branches to the lawn, where the 
moonlight lies in silver pools, with strange arabesques where 
the garden borders sift and scatter therays. Iam thinking 
of that which constantly pervades my mind these days—and 
nights. WhenI see the slim young figure, inits trailing white 
gown, with the two long braids hanging over its shoulders, I 
hold out my arms for the dear embrace with which Rusty 
and I alwaysend the day. Thenshe kneels at my feet, and 
together we stare out at the moonlight, feeling the nearness 
of the companionship which has been ours all Rusty’s life. 

At length: ‘‘'Mummy,”’’ Rusty begins, ‘‘evidently it’s not 
best to tell people just how you feel about things. I suppose 
Marguerite will always think now that I’m a bold and for- 
ward creature, to talk as I did this morning. I can’t make 
her understand. She says I’m the only girl in the world who 
is going to college to fit herself for her children. Am I? 
Aren’t there any other mothers who talk with their daughters 
the way you have always talked with me?” 

“T can’t believe that, Rusty,” I tell her. ‘‘Possibly not 
many put it sofrankly; but I’m sure most girls go to college 
with the purpose of fitting themselves for home-making. 
Ideas differ as to how a girl should be trained, with regard to 
probable marriage, but it hasalways seemed to me that since 
the normal girl looks forward to marriage, whether she 
avows it or not, she should be taught to train her mind for its 
demands and cares as surely as she takes care of her physical 
being for the sake of her health and good looks. , But 
Marguerite has been brought up in a different school.’ 

“She thinks it’s dreadful for me to talk as if | arn 
expected children,” Rusty goes on. ‘‘I told her it wasa thing 
I positively knew, because even if I didn’t marry there would 
be children, just the same—only they might be in an orphan- 
age, or afactory, ora home for the blind, orin some place like 
that—poor dears! I shouldcertainly adopta few for my very 
own, too. I said I believed that women were born to mother 
something, and that I expected to do it, and that I meant to 
get ready for it—it was going to be my profession. Now 
please tell me what there is bold and forward about that.” 

“Nothing, dear,” I assure her, “‘ nothing in the world. If 
the belief is a mistaken one that is my fault, for] have done 
my best to train you init, from the day I gave you your first 
doll—just as I have tried to train my boys that they might 
be good fathers of their sons.”’ 

After she has gone away to bed, the pressure of her warm 
young arms still lingering about my neck, I sit still in the 
window-seat, going over the years now past forever—the 
years in which I have done, or failed todo, my mother’s work 
for Rusty Locks. There is little more that I can do for her, I 
know that well. Other hands will mold my daughter’s char- 
acter now, other influences sway her. The mother whose 
daughter’s life, at nineteen, still presents to the mother mys- 
terious problems, hard to reckon with, has failed to use her 
opportunities all along the way. If she does not know her 
daughter at nineteen it is because she did not know her at 
nine; and twelve , and sixteen. 

Suddenly, in the moonlight, I drop upon my knees. 

“O God,” I pray, “I thank Thee for my little girl—for all 
the years I have had her. I have tried—oh, I have tried—to 
bea good mother, but I wish I could have beena better one. 
A mother cannot be too good, nor try too hard. There is 
nothing in the wide world so well worth doing as trying to be 
a good mother, a wise mother—one whom her child can 
respect as well as love, and love as well as respect. 

‘Dear God, don’t let my little girl miss this great thing 
she already longs for, which I, mistakenly or not, have 
trained her for. Send her, if it may be, the love of a strong 
man—and children of her own. If it may not be, make it up 
to her as faras possible in showing her, somewhere, work for 

which only the heart of a mother can make her fit. What 
clse, Father, didst Thou make women for?”’ 


HE days fly by. There are innumerable callers for Rusty. 

Allher girl friends hover about her, flying inand out at all 
hours. As for the young men of Rusty’s acquaintance, they 
make it difficult for her father to see much of her in the eve- 
nings, in spite of his lingering athome. Happily Marguerite 
and her baby leave us twenty-four hours before the departure 
of Rusty’s train, so at least we have our girl to ourselves at 
certain hours. 

The last day comes. Rusty, on her knces before her open 
trunk, which is full tothe brim, looks up as 1 come inand says, 
with a weary little cry: “Mummy, I’m so tired of packing I 
don’t care if I leave out all the last things. I never dreamed 
what a different thing packing to go away to Jive meant from 
just packing to go away ona long visit. Do you realize it, 
Mummy? It’s just come over me that I’m going away to 
live somewhere else for four years!” 

It has just come over Rusty—that which has been over me 
like a cloud for all this year! Back in the troubled depths of 
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her eyes I discover gathering tears. Rusty is not a girl to cry 
openly over things, and she must not be allowed to cry now 
the last day at home must not be spoiled. So, with a: 
effort which costs much, I say, in my most cheerful tone: 
‘Don’t make any mistake about that, little girl, You ar 

not going to live anywhere but at home— until you have ; 
home of your own. You are going away to stay at colleg« 
but the place you really live in is home. Home is where thi 
heart is, you ‘know—and you are going away to find out 
where your heart is, if you don’t already know.’ 

“Oh, I'll know where it is, some awful night when I can’t 
sleep,’”’ she says with dismal ’prevision, and scrambles to her 
feet to give mea tremendous hug. 


HE last dinner comes. Rusty is to take a sleeper at nine 

o'clock, so we prolong the dinner as much as we can, to 
find that, after all, in our effort to be very gay we have dis. 
posed of it faster than usual. Rusty looks very charming in 
the tailored frock of dark blue in which she is to travel, as she 
sits laughing at Kent’s sallies and pretending to enjoy one of 
cook's choicest desserts. 

““If you ever get lonesome, Rus, send for me, and I’ll come 
on and plague the life out of you,’’ Kent promises. 

**T’'ve no doubt I shall get where being plagued bya brother 
will seem the nicest thing in the world to me,”’ she assures him. 

“You'll forget all you know about cooking,” McLain 
warns her, “‘except chafing- dish messes, which all taste 
alike. You can’t make your husband's home happy unless 
you know howto give him good things to eat.’ 

“More than likely she’ll come home from college with 
some big, buzzing bee in her bonnet,” Kent suggests. “She'll 
scorn matrimony, and be all for ‘inspecting factories and 
investigating labor problems, or giving herself to the world 
somehow. What’ll you say to that, Mum?” 

They all look at me. My eyes meet Rusty’s. 

‘‘That will be for her to decide,” I answer them. 

“You won’t try to influence her—you, who are all for 
home?’’ McLain speaks incredulously. 

I shake my head. ‘‘ Why shouldn’t she be as free to make 
her own choices as you? Have we tried to keep you in 
leading strings?’”’ 

He admits that we have not. But he is sure that I, at 
least, will not be satisfied unless Rusty lives the domestic life. 

“*She is to live her own life, whatever it seems to her that 
ought to be.’”’ I look at Rusty’s father as I speak. 

Winston nods. “Your mother and I thoroughly believe in 
that,” he says. ‘‘We may have our hopes, but we don’t 
mean to let them cause us to try to influence you unduly, 
any of you. Rusty is as free as you boys to decide on her 
own future. All your mother and I ask is that—well—that 
you don’t forget who care most—and will always care most 
what you do with your lives.” 

It is the only farewell speech that is spoken. There is little 
need for farewell speeches. If our children do not know what 
we would have them take with them from the home in which 
they have grown up no hurried final words can tell them. 
They do know, there is no doubt of that; know with every 
fiber of their young natures all the laws of truth and honor 
and steadfastness we have done our best to instill into them 
from earliest childhood. Equipped with these they can go 
forth, safe and confident, into the great world beyond the 
doors of home. 


\ E ALL take Rusty to the train, Kent at the steering- 

wheel. In the station we find the inevitable group of 
young people gathered to see her off, and the tension of part- 
ing is somewhat relieved by the atmosphere of gayety they 
have brought with them. Only when Rusty takes leave of 
me do I havea chance for a word with her—and at that mo- 
ment neither of ustriesto speak. We smile into each other's 
faces, and I take back with me a wonderful memory of the 
depths of love and loyalty in those splendid eyes, as they 
looked their parting message into mine. 

We drive back in silence, little Dorothy sobbing softly with 
her head in my lap. Winst on, beside me, clasps my hand in 
the darkness of the September night. Kent and McL ain, in 
front, exchange only a word now and then 

At bedtime, when my big boys come to me to say good- 
night, each does his best to offer me a bit of cheer. I have 
shown no sign of sadness, Iam confident of that; but they 
feel somehow that I amin need of all they can give me. 

“Keep a stiff upper lip, Mum, dear,” whispers Kent, with 
his hearty kiss. ‘‘Macand I can’t be daughters to you, but 
we'll do our best to be sons,” 

“Ves, dear—and it makes all the difference,’ 
him gratefully. 

McLain’s attempt at comfort ischaracteristically different 
from his brother’s. ‘‘ She’s a mighty fine little sister,’’ he says 
in his gentlest way, ‘‘and she’ll get a lot out of college. It’s 
tough to spare her—but we couldn’t keep her, could we?” 

“No, no,’’ I answer. ‘‘ We must just be thankful that we 
have her to send.” 

It is the thought which keeps my heart alive as I lie trying 
to forget and go tosleep. Iam sorich—so rich—that I have 
my four children to cond out into the world, to live the lives 
God means for them to live. Of one thing 1 am sure: they 
will always come back, for wherever they go the old home 
will always be home to them; and Winston and I will be 
there to welcome them as long as God lets us stay together. 

For the bearing and rearing of these four lives were we 
ourselves born into the world. While we are here we do other 
work, important work, but this is first—and best. 
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HENRY OF NAVARRE- OHIO | 
His Adventures in the World of Pink and White: By Holworthy Hall 


Number Sour: Back Home Again 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


NTIL the summer of 1912 the society of 
Navarre, Ohio, consisted of three placid ma- 
trons, each completely surrounded by a circle 
of adherents who couldn’t for the life of 
them explain why they were there. On the 
fifth day of July Henry Chalmers came back 
from college with an initialed sweater, a 
national reputation, and an assortment of 
tinted shirts that could be duplicated only 
by mail from Chicago. Grateful to Henry 
for the deeds which had admitted the town 

pete SS to regular membership in the map of the 
Republic—for no one east of the Alleghenies had heard of it 
until Henry made the team— Navarre promptly assembled 
all the Japanese lanterns and camp chairs and pretty girls, 
and welcomed him home with a garden party on the lawn 
of the Methodist Church: a function composed largely of 
anecdotes of the guest of honor, of tremulous questions 
concerning the beauty of Boston girls, and of disconcerting 
reminiscences of the time when Henry wore knickerbockers 
and wouldn't eat his cereal. 

Navarre dispersed that evening fully convinced that 
Henry was an ornament tothe nation as well as a feather in 
Fair Harvard’s cap; and Henry went home remarking that 
he hadn’t seen so much lemonade inone place since he was 
a boy. All things considered a pleasant time was reported 
as having been had by all (see ‘The Reporter-Democrat,”’ 
July 6, 1912, page 1); and for the remainder of the summer 
the society of Navarre, Ohio, consisted of Henry Chalmers, 
entirely surrounded by concentric circles of young people 
who didn’t care whether the placid matrons reported for 
duty or not. 

It was expected—at least by the conservatives—that 
Henry would be bored by Navarre because it was so pro- 
vincial; as a matter of fact he discovered that he was bored 
by an atmosphere he couldn’t analyze, but which was the net 
result of a desperate attempt to be metropolitan. The wire- 
fence factory had finally gone into the trust, and exalted some 
of the older families to such comparative wealth that they 
were rapidly learning to be smart and taking their smartness 
too seriously. The matrons had ceased to be “stylish”’ and 
strove to become “‘ fashionable”; the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation had graduated from open satisfaction in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to an 
honest-to-goodness club house with 
all modern conveniences, including 
a waiting list; and the girls—why 
the girls already knew more about 
Fifth Avenue than do the majority 
of aspirants who live on Fourth 
Avenue; and they talked glibly of 
social obligations, the people one 
knows and the eligibility of Thomas, 
Richard and Henry — especially 
Henry. Twenty-seven charming 
young ladies of assorted sizes, tastes 
and colorings hoped eagerly for the 
boon of Henry’s companionshipand 
the loan of the famous sweater for 
cool evenings; and there was no 
question at all that he could choose 
his partner out of the available sup- 
ply and that, whoever she was, she 
would be for 









“‘willin’. 


ENRY,afterexaminingthe qual- 

ifications of all the candidates, 
after marveling at their increased vo- 
cabularies and improved manners, 
put ona lilac negligee shirt that had 
never been worn before, and took 
Elsie Jones (unofficially designated 
as one hardly out of her cradle) to 
play tennis at the Country Club. 

On his return he found his sister 
Roberta amazed and angry on the 
veranda. 

“Well, my child,” said Henry, 
luxuriously selecting a chair for 
himself and one more for his feet, 
“it’s the same dead old town, what ?”’ 

Roberta glared speechlessly. 

“T’m telling you,” he continued, 
“it does a man good to get away 
from all that Boston society stuff 
and come back to the simple life. I 
had a whale of an afternoon !”’ 

Roberta found her voice, which 
was pregnant with indignation. 
“Henry Chalmers,’ she said, ‘‘I 
should think you’d be ashamed of 
yourself! The idea of your wasting 
a perfectly good Saturday afternoon 
! Why she isn’t even 


on Elsie Jones ! 
old enough to wear an evening 


ee 
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“Wonders,” said Roberta, ‘‘the best in town. There was 
Lucille Patterson x 

“Who? Not litthe Lucy Patterson?” 

“Lucille,”’ she corrected, ‘‘for nearly a year. Then there 
were the Bates twins 44 

“Too gaudy,”’ said Henry. ‘‘I saw’em at the last party; 
they looked like a couple of lithographs.” 

“Their gowns came from New York,”’ she retorted. ‘‘ You 
don’t need to insult my friends, Henry, anyway. Then there 
was Grace Field si 

“Too lippy; she told me she cut my picture out of the 
paper and pasted it on her mirror. I told her I’d send her a 
pair of football shoes to paste with it, and she wanted to 
know if it wasa promise. Go ahead.” 

“She thinks you're splendid; you shouldn’t be so sarcastic, 
Henry. Then I asked Dorothy Camp ‘ 

“Tall girl with freckles?” 

“She isn’t responsible for her freckles,’ 
casually passing a hand over her neck. 
was—let me see—Gertrude Vance.”’ 

At this Henry lowered his feet to the floor and sat upright. 
“Gertrude Vance—the one who had the phonograph and 
kept rabbits?” 

“Yes; of course you remember her,” 

“T certainly do. She let the rabbits into Dad’s lettuce 
patch, and he thought I did it. I remember her all right.” 

“And,” said Roberta sorrowfully, ‘after I’d asked all the 
nicest girls in town to meet you socially you went off to play 
tennis with a mere baby. I was so mad I could have cried.” 

“But—for a girl—she plays a corking game 


x... pondered diligently. ‘‘ Naturally I don’t want 
to criticize your taste,’’ she said; ‘‘but Dad’s spent a lot 
of money on your education, and it seems to me you owe it 
to the family to live up to your reputation.” 

“What reputation?” 

She eyed him to see if he were modest or only stubborn. 
‘“Now look here, Henry,” she said, ‘‘just because Boston is 
a little bigger and a little busier than Navarre you don’t want 
to think we don’t know what’s what, because we do. When 
you're a heroyou’ve got to act likea hero. Every oneexpects 
you to dominate society this summer—and you'll have to 
do it, that’s all.’”’ 
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said Roberta, 
“The sixth girl 
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‘““Go on,’’ said 
Henry passively. 
“What do you want 
me todo—buy asilk 
hat and call on the 
minister’s wife?”’ 

“Not necessarily ; 
but you’ve got to 
mingle with the 
right kind of 
people.” 

“Bring on your 
highbrows,’’ he said 
resignedly. ‘I'll 
talk Greek to’em— 
all I know, and it 
won’t take long at 
that. ‘Little boy, 
what do you 








“If you'll be 
serious for five 
minutes,” begged 
Roberta, ‘I'll tell 
you what Mother 
and [have planned.” 
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“Well in the mornings youcan doalmost anything youlike.”’ 

“Thanks,” said Henry. ‘‘ Much obliged for the mornings.” 

“In the afternoons,”’ stated Roberta, ‘‘we generally have 
teas and receptions and things; and when there’s nothing 
else to do you ought to go walking or driving with some nice 
girl.” 

“‘Fine!”’ said Henry without enthusiasm. 
a calendar upstairs?”’ 

“In the evenings,”’ she continued inexorably, ‘‘there’ll be 
a lot of parties and dances in town and at the club. You 
ought not to miss a single event, Henry; you know you won’t 
always bea hero. We're proud of you, but we'll have to show 
you off while the showing is good.”’ 

‘‘Great!’’ said Henry. ‘‘Do I get Sundays off?” 

‘“No; people would notice if you 
didn’t go to all three services. And, 


“Have you got 


} Henry—haven’t you at least one 
Aa white shirt you can wear on Sun- 
days?” 


eu CHATTED “Tl get one,’”’ he promised. 
4 “This sounds like the chorus of one 
of those ‘Free from care and despair, 
what care we?’ songs. And because 
I made the ‘team’ last season I’ve 
got to be on exl.ibition all summer, 
have I? When do you think I’m 
going to wear out those old clothes?” 

“And Monday night,’’ said 
Roberta, ‘‘we’re all going to a pic- 
nic at Glacier Rock. We leave at 
four o 

‘But I’ve madea date,” protested 
Henry. 

‘“‘ Break it !’’ commanded Roberta 
grimly. ‘‘ You may have done well 
enough in Boston, Henry, but you 
have to walk a chalk mark if you 
expect to stand anywhere in 
Navarre, I can tell you.” 


II 


OWARD the end of the second 
week Henry arrayed himself in 

his best white flannels and a laven- 
der tie, and set out to call upon his 
old friend, Mrs. George Graham. 
He went with some embarrass- 
ment, because three years ago Mrs. 
Graham had allowed him to carry 
her books to the Academy for her 
and now she possessed a frisky little 
daughter with six teeth. 

“Hello, Helen!’’ said Henry. 
“Gee! It’s good to see you again.” 

“T thought you’d never come to 
see me,’’ she reproached, introducing 
him to the living-room. ‘I’m sorry 
the baby’s asleep—and George is 
out. He'll be sorry to miss you. 
He’s at a meeting of the Advertising 
Men’s Club.” 

““Advertising!”’ said Henry. 
“How long since?” 

“Six months. Didn’t you know 
how fast we’re progressing?’’ She 
indicated a red velours divan, and 














gown! : Henry, heedless of the color effect, 
‘‘She’s making it now,’’ said “Harvard Would Sweep All Comers the Same as Last Year. This Was His Swan Song” sat down. “Now,” said Mrs. 
Henry. “‘She told me so. Say, Graham, “tell me allabout college 


did you know she plays a good game of tennis—for a girl ?”’ 

“She’s making it, is she?’ repeated Roberta. ‘‘Well, 
there’s another point. Her father has oodles of money; 
the idea of her making any of her ownclothes! But— Henry, 
haven’t you ay consideration for your family?”’ 

““YVes,’” he admitted warily. “I have. Certainly. Why ? 

“Fort wosolidyears,’’ she upbraided him, “‘ I’ve been telling 
everybody what a living wonder you are, and what a hit you 
made in Boston,and all that; and then you have the nerve to 
spend your first Saturday afternoon playing tennis with that 
Jones infant! And I had a nice party all arranged for you! 
I don’t think it was decent.” 

“ Party?” he inquired with great mildness, 

“Yes, party. I had six girls and six men coming over for 
high tea = 

“T didn’t get it?”’ 

“For ‘high tea,’ I said, and then you went and 

“Oh, well,’’ said Henry, ‘‘ you don’t need to feel that way 
about it. We can have tea any time. Besides you ought to 


have told me about it. Who were the girls?”’ 


” 





” 





“Anything to keep 
I can stand it if you can. How do 


“ All right,’’ agreed Henry wearily. 
peace in the family. 
I start?’’ 

“In the first place,” said Roberta, “you can’t fritter 
away any more Saturday afternoons playing tennis with a 
mere os 

“Infant—was that what you were going to say? I don’t 
believe you ever saw her play, Roberta. She’s awfully good 
fora girl sig 

“That doesn’t matter—stupid! You owe it to Mother and 
me to show some dignity.” 

“ Dignity—piffle!’’ said Henry. 
vacation.” 

“Henry,” she sighed, ‘‘ I used to think you had some sense. 
Here you’ve gone and got yourself in all the papers and some 
of the magazines—and you won't see your responsibilities. 
Why, Mother and I can’t hold up our heads anywhere unless 
you behave yourself. You're a man now, Henry, and you 
can’t disgrace us after all these years. You don’t seem to 
realize your social obligations.” 

(Page 17) 








“‘T came home for a 





everything. Isn’t it wonderful to play on the football team? 
Do you ever get hurt? Howdo you like the Country Club?” 

“‘Tt’s bully,’’ said Henry briefly. 

“‘Tt’s been a wonderful addition to the life of Navarre,” 
said Mrs. Graham. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it have been jolly if we’d had 
by 7 , y, > yr In» “4 ~ . , ,? 
it when you were here? You’ve tried the courts, I know. 

““How do you know?”’ he demanded; and she laughed. 

“It seemed so odd to us,’’ she explained, ‘‘for you—with 
all your glory—to come home for the first time and spend 
your first Saturday afternoon playing tennis with Elsie, 
when so many older girls were crazy to play with you.”’ 

“‘T had a good time,” he said. ‘‘She—she plays a pretty 
swift game—for a girl.” 

““Ves—I know. Whata good time we always had together, 
didn’t we? Will you ever forget that coasting club?”’ 

“Ts it still going?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Graham. ‘‘There’s so much else. 
I don’t suppose you’ve been on a toboggan either since that 
last year?” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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NLY one week is left before Rusty goes to college. And 
we have guestsin the house. I should not havearranged 
it so, but, now that they have come, perhaps it is just 

as well, for their presence diverts our minds a little from the 
coming separation. One of them, certainly, would divert the 
most abstracted mind, by the sheer attraction of her person- 
ality. She is only six months old, and she lies on her face on 
her mother’s lap, being rubbed down after her morning bath. 
Rusty is down on the floor beside her, making love to her 
with all the warmth of anardent nature. Her proud young 
mother, only three years older than Rusty herself, smiles 
and pats and bends to try to see into the small uplifted face 
which is turned toward Rusty and is therefore quite out of 
Marguerite’s range. 

“‘Isn’t her back strong?’ exults Marguerite, rubbing it 
gently as she speaks, with a hand fragrant with baby powder. 

“Strong !’’ agrees Rusty. “Why she hasn’t put her head 
down once since you turned her over. And she’s smiling at 
me every minute—the most adorable smile. Oh, you beauty, 
you!’’ And Rusty sinks her own face in the baby’s velvet 
and satin skin, at which the baby crows and kicks and goes 
into transports all over her pe rfect little body. 

Rusty sits back on her heels to watch the process of dress- 
ing, handing the tiny garments one by one to Marguerite, her 
cousin, and prolonging the whole captivating affair by coming 
close enough, every two minutes, to let the baby grasp at her 
hair. The hair comes down at last, under the treatment, 
thereby eliciting gurgles of glee from the owner of the fists 
which clutch and pull till Rusty is shrieking with laughter, 
and Marguerite observes, with the young mother’s patroniz- 
ing air: ‘“‘I never saw a girl so crazy over babies. I didn’t 
care a straw about them when I was a girl—or even when I 
was mé urried— -till Carolyn came. Then, of course —— 

“You didn’t! : Rusty regards her cousin with astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ How in the world could you help it? Why I can’t 
get by one on the street—I never could. When I was ten 
years old, and Mummy told me Dorothy was coming 

“Your mother told you Dorothy was coming? 
you were only a child yourself !’’ 
Marguerite’s voice. 

I, who am sitting in my own room, with an open door 
between me and my bathroom, where the baby’s toilet is 
being made, listen and reflect that my sister, whose daughter 
Marguerite is, never agreed with me as to the wisdom of my 
courses with my half-grown children, when the last baby was 
nearing birth. 

“*Of course she told me.’’ Rusty’s voice does not change in 
the least, though she knows that I am within hearing of it. 
“IT was the happiest little thing you ever saw. I was per- 
fectly wild over the bits of clothes, and wanted to see them 
at least twicea day. I appreciated my baby sister just twice 
as much because I had to wait and watch for her—like 
Christmas, you know. Oh, I always thought it was lovely 
for me to know—for us. The boys knew, too.” 

“‘The boys!” 

‘‘Why of course. You act as if it were something wicked. 
You should have seen how careful they were of Mother, for 
fear something should hurt her. They didn’t talk about it, 
even to each other, I think, but they knew—and it was good 
for them. I shall certainly tell my children,’’ Rusty finishes, 
with conviction. 





Why 


There is amazement in 


CANNOT see Marguerite’s face, but I can hear the tone in 

which she says—she lowers it a little—‘* Ruth Rust Jordan, 
I always said you were the queerest girl I ever knew. You 
are absolutely the only one I ever heard talk about her chil- 
dren. Why children never entered my head, even when I was 
married. If they had I shouldn’t have dared.” 

“*Dared what?”’ 

‘‘Dared being married at all.”’ 

There is silence for a full minute, broken only by the 
baby’s cooes and inarticulately eloquent noises. Then Rusty 
bursts out: ‘‘Do you mean to tell me you were married 
without knowing you would have children?” 

‘‘IT suppose I knew it,” admits Marguerite. ‘‘But—I 
didn’t think about it—I didn’t want to think about it. 
I thought maybe I wouldn’t haveany. People don’t always.” 

““And you didn’t want any?’’ The voice is low, now, the 
tone incredulous. 

‘*Why’’— Marguerite is clearly growing 
Rusty’s strange attitude toward that 
Marguerite should bea self-evident fact —‘‘I don’t think any 
nice girl wants children—at first. It’s only after you know 
they’re coming that you learn to be glad and look forward, 
Of course I did that, I’m not unnz 1tural. And now——”’ 

““You worship he r,’’ says Rusty, with deep emphasis. 
““Of course you do. But I worship mine—now!”’ 

‘*Ruth Jordan! And you're not even engaged !”’ 

‘IT should hope not; I’m going to college,”’ says Rusty. 

“*And yet you’re thinking about babies. Why you may 
not even marry at all.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall,’’ replied Rusty. ‘‘Of course I don’t know 
the one, and don’t want to. But Ido know about the children. 
It’s for them I’m going to college.”’ 

This is too much for Marguerite, who bursts into half- 
hysterical laughter. “Oh, Rusty Locks Jordan!”’ she cries. 


impatient with 
which seems to 











“Rusty is Making Love to Her With All the Warmth of an Ardent Nature” 


“Here, take this baby! I shall certainly drop her. 
I never heard anything so funny.” 

Rusty comes into my room, the baby in her arms, 
and holds the freshly appareled, honey-sweet little 
human creature down for me to sniff at. ‘‘Kiss the 
back of her neck, Mummy!’’she commands me. ‘‘It’s 

like all the violets that ever grew.” Then she bends over to 
whisper surreptitiously: ‘‘ Talk about a neglected education, 
Mum. ” — was Aunt — — of 2?” 

When she j is ready for bed that night my little daughter 
comes to my room. I am sitting in the window-seat, Took- 
ing out through the tree branches to the lawn, where the 
moonlight lies in silver pools, with strange arabesques where 
the garden borders sift and scatter the rays. I am thinking 
of that which constantly pervades my mind these days—and 
nights. When I see the slim young figure, in its trailing white 
gown, with the two long braids hanging over its shoulders, I 
hold out my arms for the dear embrace with which Rusty 
and I always end the day. Then she kneels at my feet, and 
together we stare out at the moonlight, feeling the nearness 
of the companionship which has been ours all Rusty’s life. 

At length: ‘‘Mummy,” Rusty begins, ‘‘evidently it’s not 
best to tell people just how you feel about things. I suppose 
Marguerite will always think now that I’m a bold and for- 
ward creature, to talk as I did this morning. I can’t make 
her understand. She says I’m the only girl in the world who 
is going to college to fit herself for her children. Am I? 
Aren’t there any other mothers who talk with their daughters 
the way you have always talked with me?”’ 

“T can’t believe that, Rusty,’’ I tell her. ‘‘ Possibly not 
many put it sofrankly; but I’m sure most girls go to college 
with the purpose of fitting themselves for home-making. 
Ideas differ as to how a girl should be trained, with regard to 
probable marriage, but it has always seemed to me that since 
the normal girl looks forward to marriage, whether she 
avows it or not, she should be taught to train her mind for its 
demands and cares as surely as she takes care of her physical 
being for the sake of her health and good looks. , But 
Marguerite has been brought up in a different school.’ 

“She thinks it’s dreadful for me to talk as if I aa 
expected children,”’ Rusty goes on. ‘‘I told her it wasa thing 
I positively knew, because even if I didn’t marry there would 
be children, just the same—only they might be in an orphan- 
age, or a factory, ora home for the blind, or in some place like 
that—poor dears! I shouldcertainly adopt a few for my very 
own, too. I said I believed that women were born to mother 
something, and that I expected to do it, and that I meant to 
get ready for it—it was going to be my profession. Now 
please tell me what there is bold and forward about that.” 

“‘Nothing, dear,” I assure her, ‘‘nothing in the world. If 
the belief is a mistaken one that is my fault, for I have done 
my best to train you in it, from the day I gave you your first 
doll—just as I have tried to train my boys that they might 
be good fathers of their sons.”’ 

After she has gone away to bed, the pressure of her warm 
young arms still lingering about my neck, I sit still in the 
window-seat, going over the years now past forever—the 
years in which I have done, or failed to do, my mother’s work 
for Rusty Locks. There is little more that I can do for her, I 
know that well. Other hands will mold my daughter’s char- 
acter now, other influences sway her. The mother whose 
daughter’s life, at nineteen, still presents to the mother mys- 
terious problems, hard to reckon with, has failed to use her 
opportunities all along the way. If she does not know her 
daughter at nineteen it is because she did not know her at 
nine; and twelve, and sixteen. 

Suddenly, in the moonlight, I drop upon my knees. 

‘““O God,” I pray, ‘I thank Thee for my little girl—for all 
the years I have had her. I have tried—oh, I have tried—to 
be a good mother, but I wish I could have been a better one. 
A mother cannot be too good, nor try too hard. There is 
nothing in the wide world so well worth doing as trying to be 
a good mother, a wise mother—one whom her child can 
respect as well as love, and love as well as respect. 

“‘Dear God, don’t let my little girl miss this great thing 
she already longs for, which I, mistakenly or not, have 
trained her for. Send her, if it may be, the love of a strong 
man—and children of her own. If it may not be, make it up 
to her as far as possible in showing her, somewhere, work for 

_— only the heart of a mother can make her fit. What 
else, Father, didst Thou make women for?” 





HE days fly by. There are innumerable callers for Rusty. 

All her girl friends hover about her, flying in and out at all 
hours. As for the young men of Rusty’s acquaintance, they 
make it difficult for her father to see much of her in the eve- 
nings, in spite of his lingering at home. Happily Marguerite 
and her baby leave us twenty-four hours before the departure 
of Rusty’s train, so at least we have our girl to ourselves at 
certain hours. 

The last day comes. Rusty, on her knces before her open 
trunk, which isfull tothe brim, looks up as I come in and says, 
with a weary little cry: ‘‘ Mummy, I’m sotired of packing I 
don’t care if I leave out all the last things. I never dreamed 
what a different thing packing to go away to live meant from 
just packing to go away on a long visit. Do you realize it, 
Mummy? It’s just come over me that I’m going away to 
live somewhere else for four years!”’ 

It has just come over Rusty—that which has been over me 
like a cloud for all this year! Back in the troubled depths of 
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her eyes I discover gathering tears. Rusty is not a girl tocry 
openly over things, and she must not be allowed to cry now: 
the last day at home must not be spoiled. So, with an 
effort which costs much, I say, in my most cheerful tone: 

“Don’t make any mistake about that, little girl. You are 
not going to live anywhere but at home—until you have a 
home of your own. You are going away to stay at college, 
but the place you really live in is home. Home is where the 
heart is, you know—and you are going away to find out 
where your heart is, if you don’t already know.”’ 

“Oh, I'll know where it is, some awful night when I can’t 
sleep,” "she says with dismal 'prevision, and scrambles to her 
feet to give me a tremendous hug. 


HE last dinner comes. Rusty is to take a sleeper at nine 

o'clock, so we prolong the dinner as much as we can, to 
find that, after all, in our effort to be very gay we have dis- 
posed of it faster than usual. Rusty looks very charming in 
the tailored frock of dark blue in which she is to travel, as she 
sits laughing at Kent’s sallies and pretending to enjoy one of 
cook’s choicest desserts. 

““Tf you ever get lonesome, Rus, send for me, and I’ll come 
on and plague the life out of you,’’ Kerit promises. 

“I've no doubt I shall get where being plagued by a brother 
will seem the nicest thing inthe world to me,” she assures him. 

“You'll forget all you know about cooking,” McLain 
warns her, ‘“‘except chafing-dish messes, which all taste 
alike. You can’t make your husband’s home happy unless 
you know how to give him good things to eat.”’ 

““More than likely she’ll come home from college with 
some big, buzzing bee in her bonnet,’”’ Kent suggests. ‘‘She’ll 
scorn matrimony, and be all for inspecting factories and 
investigating labor problems, or giving herself to the world 
somehow. What’ll you say to that, Mum?” 

They all look at me. My eyes meet Rusty’s. 

‘* That will be for her to decide,’”’ I answer them. 

“You won’t try to influence her—you, who are all for 
home ?’’ McLain speaks incredulously. 

I shake my head. ‘‘Why shouldn’t she be as free to make 
her own choices as you? Have we tried to keep you in 
leading strings?” 

He admits that we have not. But he is sure that I, at 
least, will not be satisfied unless Rusty lives the domestic life. 

‘She is to live her own life, whatever it seems to her that 
ought to be.” I look at Rusty’s father as I speak. 

Winston nods. ‘‘ Your mother and I thoroughly believe in 
that,”’ he says. ‘‘We may have our hopes, but we don’t 
mean to let them cause us to try to influence you unduly, 
any of you. Rusty is as free as you boys to decide on her 
own future. All your mother and I ask is that—well—that 
you don’t forget who care most—and will always care most 
what you do with your lives.” 

It is the only farewell speech that is spoken. There is little 
need for farewell speeches. If our children do not know what 
we would have them take with them from the home in which 
they have grown up no hurried final words can tell them. 
They do know, there is no doubt of that; know with every 
fiber of their young natures all the laws of truth and honor 
and steadfastness we have done our best to instill into them 
from earliest childhood. Equipped with these they can go 
forth, safe and confident, into the great world beyond the 
doors of home. 


y E ALL take Rusty to the train, Kent at the steering- 

wheel. In the station we find the inevitable g group of 
young people gathered to see her off, and the tension of part- 
ing is somewhat relieved by the atmosphere of gayety they 
have brought with them. Only when Rusty takes leave of 
me do I have a chance for a word with her—and at that mo- 
ment neither of us tries to speak. We smile into each other’s 
faces, and I take back with me a wonderful memory of the 
depths of love and loyalty in those splendid eyes, as they 
looked their parting message into mine. 

We drive back in silence, little Dorothy sobbing softly with 
her head in my lap. Winston, beside me, clasps my hand in 
the darkness of the September night. Kent and McL ain, in 
front, exchange only a word now and then. 

At bedtime, when my big boys come to me to say good- 
night, each does his best to offer me a bit of cheer. I have 
shown no sign of sadness, I am confident of that; but they 
feel somehow that I am in need of all they can give me. 

“‘Keep a stiff upper lip, Mum, dear,’’ whispers Kent, with 
his hearty kiss. ‘‘ Mac and I can’t be daughters to you, but 
we'll do our best to be sons.”’ 

““Yes, dear—and it makes all the difference,”’ 
him gratefully. 

McLain’s attempt at comfort is characteristically different 
from his brother’s. ‘‘She’s a mighty fine little sister,”’ he says 
in his gentlest way, ‘‘and she’ll get a lot out of college. It’s 
tough to spare her—but we couldn’t keep her, could we?”’ 

““No, no,’ I answer. ‘‘We must just be thankful that we 
have her to send.” 

It is the thought which keeps my heart alive as I lie trying 
to forget and gotosleep. Iam sorich—so rich—that I have 
my four children to send out into the world, to live the lives 
God means for them to live. Of one thing Iam sure: they 
will always come back, for wherever they go the old home 
will always be home to them; and Winston and I will be 
there to welcome them as long as God lets us stay together. 

For the bearing and rearing of these four lives were we 
ourselves born into the world. While we are here we do other 
work, important work, but this is first—and best. 


I assure 
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HENRY OF NAVARRE- OHIO 
His Adventures in the'World of Pink and ‘White: By Holworthy Hall 


Number Sour: Back Home Again 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


NTIL the summer of 1912 the society of 
Navarre, Ohio, consisted of three placid ma- 
trons, each completely surrounded by a circle 
of adherents who couldn’t for the life of 
them explain why they were there. On the 
fifth day of July Henry Chalmers came back 
from college with an initialed sweater, a 
national reputation, and an assortment of 
tinted shirts that could be duplicated only 
. by mail from Chicago. Grateful to Henry 
,. Me for the deeds which had admitted the town 
£ a to regular membership in the map of the 
Republic—for no one east of the Alleghenies had heard of it 
until Henry made the team— Navarre promptly assembled 
all the Japanese lanterns and camp chairs and pretty girls, 
and welcomed him home with a garden party on the lawn 
of the Methodist Church: a function composed largely of 
anecdotes of the guest of honor, of tremulous questions 
concerning the beauty of Boston girls, and of disconcerting 
reminiscences of the time when Henry wore knickerbockers 
and wouldn’t eat his cereal. 

Navarre dispersed that evening fully convinced that 
Henry was an ornament to the nation as well as a feather in 
Fair Harvard’s cap; and Henry went home remarking that 
he hadn’t seen so much lemonade in one place since he was 
a boy. All things considered a pleasant time was reported 
as having been had by all (see ‘‘ The Reporter-Democrat,” 
July 6, 1912, page 1); and for the remainder of the summer 
the society of Navarre, Ohio, consisted of Henry Chalmers, 
entirely surrounded by concentric circles of young people 
who didn’t care whether the placid matrons reported for 
duty or not. 

It was expected—at least by the conservatives—that 
Henry would be bored by Navarre because it was so pro- 
vincial; as a matter of fact he discovered that he was bored 
by an atmosphere he couldn’t analyze, but which was the net 
result of a desperate attempt to be metropolitan. The wire- 
fence factory had finally gone into the trust, and exalted some 
of the older families to such comparative wealth that they 
were rapidly learning to be smart and taking their smartness 
too seriously. The matrons had ceased to be “stylish” and 
strove to become “‘fashionable’’; the Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation had graduated from open satisfaction in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to an 
honest-to-goodness club house with ae ae ta 
all modern conveniences, including { 

a waiting list; and the girls— why \ 
the girls already knew more about 







Fifth Avenue than do the majority 
of aspirants who live on Fourth 
Avenue; and they talked glibly of : 
social obligations, the people one ' 
knows and the eligibility of Thomas, i 
Richard and Henry — especially 
Henry. Twenty-seven charming 
young ladies of assorted sizes, tastes 
and colorings hoped eagerly for the 
boon of Henry’s companionship and 
the loan of the famous sweater for 
cool evenings; and there was no 
question at all that he could choose 
his partner out of the available sup- 
ply and that, whoever she was, she 


, 


would be ‘‘ willin’. 


| ger Melpilber pr mgecig f 09 
ifications of all the candidates, 
aftermarvelingat their increased vo- 
cabularies and improved manners, 
put on a lilac negligee shirt that had 
never been worn before, and took 
Elsie Jones (unofficially designated 
as one hardly out of her cradle) to 
play tennis at the Country Club. 

On his return he found his sister 
Roberta amazed and angry on the 
veranda. 

“Well, my child,” said Henry, 
luxuriously selecting a chair for 
himself and one more for his feet, 
**it’s the same dead old town, what ?”’ 

Roberta glared speechlessly. 

“I’m telling you,” he continued, 
“it does a man good to get away 
from all that Boston society stuff 
and come back to the simple life. I 
had a whale of an afternoon!” 

Roberta found her voice, which 
was pregnant with indignation. 
“Henry Chalmers,” she said, ‘I 
should think you’d be ashamed of 
yourself! The idea ot your wasting 
a perfectly good Saturday afternoon 
on Elsie Jones! Why she isn’t even 
old enough to wear an evening 





“Wonders,” said Roberta, ‘‘the best in town. There was 
Lucille Patterson ee 

“Who? Not little Lucy Patterson?” 

“Lucille,” she corrected, ‘‘for nearly a year. Then there 
were the Bates twins j 

““Too gaudy,” said Henry. ‘I saw ’em at the last party; 
they looked like a couple of lithographs.” 

‘“Their gowns came from New York,” she retorted. ‘‘ You 
don’t need to insult my friends, Henry, anyway. Then there 
was Grace Field de 

““Too lippy; she told me she cut my picture out of the 
paper and pasted it on her mirror. I told her I’d send her a 
pair of football shoes to paste with it, and she wanted to 
know if it was a promise. Go ahead.” 

‘She thinks you’re splendid; you shouldn’t be so sarcastic, 
Henry. Then I asked Dorothy Camp me 

“Tall girl with freckles?”’ 

“She isn’t responsible for her freckles,’ 
casually passing a hand over her neck. 
was—let me see—Gertrude Vance.” 

At this Henry lowered his feet to the floor and sat upright. 
‘‘Gertrude Vance—the one who had the phonograph and 
kept rabbits?” 

“Yes; of course you remember her.”’ 

“T certainly do. She let the rabbits into Dad’s lettuce 
patch, and he thought I did it. I remember her all right.”’ 

“And,” said Roberta sorrowfully, ‘‘after I’d asked all the 
nicest girls in town to meet you socially you went off to play 
tennis with a mere baby. I was so mad I could have cried.” 

‘‘But—for a girl—she plays a corking game 


<<. .... pondered diligently. ‘‘ Naturally I don’t want 
to criticize your taste,’’ she said; ‘‘but Dad’s spent a lot 
of money on your education, and it seems to me you owe it 
to the family to live up to your reputation.” 

‘What reputation?” 

She eyed him to see if he were modest or only stubborn. 
““Now look here, Henry,” she said, ‘‘just because Boston is 
a little bigger and a little busier than Navarre you don’t want 
to think we don’t know what’s what, because we do. When 
you’rea hero you've got to act like a hero. Every one expects 
you to dominate society this summer—and you'll have to 
doit, that sally” 














said Roberta, 
“The sixth girl 














“Go on,’’ said 
Henry passively. 
“What do you want 
me todo—buyasilk 
hat and call on the 
minister’s wife?”’ 

“Not necessarily; 
but you’ve got to 
mingle with the 








right kind of 
people.” 
“Bring on your 


highbrows,”’ he said 
resignedly. “I’ll 
talk Greek to ’em— 
all I know, and it 
won’t take long at 
that. ‘Little boy, 
what do you 
study ?’”’ 

be VOU LE be 
serious for five 
minutes,” begged 
Roberta, ‘‘I’ll tell 
you what Mother 
and [have planned.” 

“That’s close to 
my limit, but I'll 
Chen: 

“Wellin the mornings youcan doalmost anything youlike.”’ 

“Thanks,” said Henry. ‘‘ Much obliged forthe mornings.” 

“In the afternoons,” stated Roberta, ‘‘we generally have 
teas and receptions and things; and when there’s nothing 
io to do you ought to go walking or driving with some nice 
girl. 

“Fine!”’ said Henry without enthusiasm. ‘‘ Have you got 
a calendar upstairs?”’ 

“‘In the evenings,’’ she continued inexorably, ‘“‘there’ll be 
a lot of parties and dances in town and at the club. You 
ought not to miss a single event, Henry; you know you won’t 
always bea hero. We're proud of you, but we'll have to show 
you off while the showing is good.” 

‘“‘Great!”’ said Henry. ‘‘Do I get Sundays off?” 

““No; people would notice if you 
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gown!” 

““She’s making it now,’ said 
Henry. ‘‘She told me so. Say, 
did you know she plays a good game of tennis—for a girl ?”’ 

“She’s making it, is she?” repeated Roberta. “Well, 
there’s another point. Her father has oodles of money; 
the idea of her making any of her own clothes! But—Henry, 
haven't you amy consideration for your family ?”’ 

““Yes,’’ he admitted warily. ‘‘T have. Certainly. Why?”’ 

‘For two solid years,”’ she upbraided him, ‘I’ve been telling 
everybody what a living wonder you are, and what a hit you 
made in Boston, and all that; and then you have the nerve to 
spend your first Saturday afternoon playing tennis with that 
Jones infant! And I had a nice party all arranged for you! 
I don’t think it was decent.” 

“Party?” he inquired with great mildness. 

“Ves, party. I had six girls and six men coming over for 
high tea ee 

“T didn’t get i 

“For ‘high tea,’ I said, and then you went and —— 

“Oh, well,” said Henry, ‘‘you don’t need to feel that way 
about it. We can have tea any time. Besides you ought to 
have told me about it. Who were the girls?” 





t?’ 


” 


“Harvard Would Sweep All Comers the Same as Last Year. This Was His Swan Song” 


“All right,’ agreed Henry wearily. 
peace in the family. 
I’start?’” 

“In the first place,’”’ said Roberta, ‘‘you can’t fritter 
away any more Saturday afternoons playing tennis with a 
mere gs 

‘‘Infant—was that what you were going to say? I don't 
believe you ever saw her play, Roberta. She’s awfully good 
for a girl ——”’ 

‘That doesn’t matter—stupid! You owe it to Mother and 
me to show some dignity.” 

““Dignity—piffle!”” said Henry. 
vacation.” 

“Henry,” she sighed, “I used to think you had some sense. 
Here you've gone and got yourself in all the papers and some 
of the magazines—and you won’t see your responsibilities. 
Why, Mother and I can’t hold up our heads anywhere unless 
you behave yourself. You’re a man now, Henry, and you 
can’t disgrace us after all these years. You don’t seem to 
realize your social obligations.”’ 

(Page 17) 


‘‘ Anything to keep 
I can stand it if you can. How do 





“‘T came home for a 


ae : didn’t go to all three services. And, 


) | fi, Henry—haven’t you at least one 
aan white shirt you can wear on Sun- 
HEE days?” 


“Tl get one,’ he promised. 
“This sounds like the chorus of one 
of those ‘Free from care and despair, 
what care we?’ songs. And because 
I made the ‘team’ last season I’ve 
got to be on exl.ibition all summer, 
have I? When do you think I’m 


going to wear out those old clothes?”’ 

“And Monday night,’’ said 
Roberta, “‘we’re all going to a pic- 
nic at Glacier Rock. We leave at 
four a 

“‘But I’ve madea date,” protested 
Henry. 

“‘ Break it !’’ commanded Roberta 
grimly. ‘‘ You may have done well 
enough in Boston, Henry, but you 
have to walk a chalk mark if you 
expect to stand anywhere in 
Navarre, I can tell you.” 


OWARD the end of the second 

week Henry arrayed himself in 
his best white flannels and a laven- 
der tie, and set out to call upon his 
old friend, Mrs. George Graham. 
He went with some embarrass- 
ment, because three years ago Mrs. 
Graham had allowed him to carry 
her books to the Academy for her 
and now she possessed a frisky little 
daughter with six teeth. 

“Hello, Helen!’’ said Henry. 
““Gee! It’s good to see you again.” 

“T thought you’d never come to 
see me,’’ she reproached, introducing 
him to the living-room. ‘I’m sorry 
the baby’s asleep—and George is 
out. He'll be sorry to miss you. 
He’s at a meeting of the Advertising 
Men’s Club.”’ 

“Advertising!” said Henry. 
“How long since?”’ 

“Six months. Didn’t you know 
how fast we’re progressing?’’ She 
indicated a red velours divan, and 
Henry, heedless of the color effect, 
sat down. “Now,” said Mrs. 
Graham, “tell me allabout college— 
everything. Isn’t it wonderful to play on the football team? 
Do you ever get hurt?) Howdo you like the Country Club?” 

“It’s bully,”’ said Henry briefly. 

“It’s been a wonderful addition to the life of Navarre,” 
said Mrs. Graham. ‘‘ Wouldn’t it have been jolly if we’d had 
it when you were here? You've tried the courts, I know.” 

“How do you know?” he demanded; and she laughed. 

“Tt seemed so odd to us,’’ she explained, ‘‘for you—with 
all your glory—to come home for the first time and spend 
your first Saturday afternoon playing tennis with Elsie, 
when so many older girls were crazy to play with you.” 

““T had a good time,”’ he said. ‘‘She—she plays a pretty 
swift game—for a girl.”’ 

“Yes—I know. Whata good time we always had together, 
didn’t we? Will you ever forget that coasting club?” 

“Ts it still going?” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Graham. ‘‘There’s so much else. 
I don’t suppose you’ve been on a toboggan either since that 
last year?” 











CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 


















































HOW SARAH PHINNEY OF MISSOURI 
BECAME MADAME SERAPHINE OF NEW YORK 


town where she was born, Friends who knew her 

there still call her ‘“‘Sarah’’ or ‘‘ Miss Phinney”’ 
when they meet her, and she responds amiably, even 
with enthusiasm. She has nothing against the old 
name, but she realized that it was not the thing for the 
sign-plate of a New York dressmaker; so she stored it, 
along with various other impedimenta, in Ardmore, 
Missouri, and after an interval a chaste but eye- 
inviting brass sign, bearing the one word “Seraphine,”’ 
appeared upon the front of a high-stoop house in a 
desirable but not actually fashionable New Y ork street. 
Ardmore had lost Sarah Phinney. New York had 
gained Madame Seraphine. New York did not yet 
know what it had gained, but Ardmore knew what it 
had lost. 

Sarah Phinney had been an Ardmore institution. 
For years she had gone from house to house, at one 
dollar and seventy-five cents a day—with luncheon— 
making the second-best clothes of first-class society and 
the very best clothes of second-class society,and making 
friends of all classes. Also she had collected inside in- 
formation about the manners, morals, family relations 
and financial conditions of her patrons, that, if suddenly 
and unreservedly divulged, would have put Ardmore 
on the list of towns dramatically destroyed by volcanic 
eruption. . 

But Sarah Phinney divulged nothing. She was dis- 
creet beyond the wont of itinerant seamstresses, though 
she was willing to gossip up to the line where entertain- 
ment ended and scandal began. She wasalways well, 
always cheerful, always good natured, always indus- 
trious. Incidentally she possessed that gift for dress- 
making which only the Irish—and preferably the Irish 
Americans—share with the French. 


TT: EYcalled her Sarah Phinney out inthe Missouri 


ATU RALLY womankind in her home town leaned 

upon her. She was a storm center at times of 
births, deaths, weddings, débuts, charity balls and 
other vital occasions. Her prices mounted gently 
until her “‘ladies’’ were paying her, not without pro- 
test, threedollarsa day. Then, realizing that tradition 
as applied to seamstresses in Ardmore would stand no 
further strain, she stepped boldly out of the seamstress 
class and set upa dressmaking shop of her own—an 
exceedingly smart little shop, with a toy waiting-room 
all white wickerand green plush, with rose silk curtains 
at the fitting-room windows. 

Prices at the new shop were, to a degree, in harmony 
with the wicker and plushand curtains, but they were 
not appallingly so. Almost all of Miss Phinney’s old 
patrons were able to follow her to her loftier plane, 
although they no longer asked her to make their 
wrappers and dressing-jackets, She had all the work 
she could handle, but she was not satisfied. First-class 
society stillcame to her only for its second-best clothes. 
She girded against limitation, and when spring came 
around she announced that she was going to New York 
to buy materials and models and to attend the openings. 
This innovation excited much comment, and when 
she returned, bringing her sheaves with her, the toy 
waiting-room was crowded to capacity every day. 

That wasthe beginning of a rapidly growing business. 
It was the beginning, too, of a fixed ambition. From 
the time of that first buying expedition Miss Phinney’s 
face was turned toward New York. Sooner or later she 
would open a dressmaking establishment there. 

Gradually she grew more autocratic, though always 
tactful beyond the imaginings of mere diplomats. She 
went regularly to New York, and bought more and 
more expensive and beautiful things. 

Then one spring she went to Paris, and came home 
with her own plans for the future definitely mapped out. 

The little Ardmore shopexpanded. The toy waiting- 
room became a salon elaborately ‘‘Louis Seize.’” The 
force in the workroom swelled to imposing numbers, 
and Sarah Phinney’s bank account crept up toa figure 
that seemed amazing even to her. 

And_at last, to the consternation and despair of her 
patrons, Miss Phinney told them that she intended to 
close her shop and go to Paris for an indefinite stay; 
that she had, in fact, accepted a position with a well- 
known dressmaking house in that city. 

Nothing that could be said or done would induce her 
to change her plans, and one March morning she 
burned her bridges behind her and turned her back 
finally and unhesitatingly upon her native town. 

Sarah Phinney was no more, 


IVE years later a young woman from Ardmore, 

earning a somewhat precarious living as reporter 
upon one of the New York daily papers, wandered into 
a dressmaking establishment on the trail of a story 
concerning which a certain little sewing girl employed 
by the firm was said to have valuable information. 

An alert and imposing young person was distinctly 
doubtful about the possibility of an interview with 
“the head of the house,’’ but would speak to Madame 
Seraphine. 

A few minutes later the gray brocade curtains at the 
back of the room parted, and a slenderly plump, care- 
fully groomed, extraordinarily well-gowned woman 
entered. 

Shehadbeendisturbed. That wasevident. Shewas 
prepared to be civil but brief. 

**You have wished to see me?”’ 

The accent, like the phrasing, was slightly French. 
It was in harmony with Madame’s frock, with 
Madame’s coiffure, with Madame’s manner, with 
Madame’s salon, but it did not impress the reporter 
from Ardmore. 

She took them all in—accent, frock, hair, manner, 
salon—and pushed past them with outstretched hand. 


ILLUSTRATION BY W.T. BENDA 


*‘Why, Sarah!’’ she exclaimed. And, without hesi- 
tation or embarrassment, Madame Seraphine tossed 
her pose to the winds and met old friendship half way. 

‘‘Why, Miss Clara!’’ she cried joyously, but so well 
had she learned her rdle that the ‘‘Miss” lapsed into 
‘“ Mees’’ quite without her volition. 

Then they talked Ardmore, brought each first-class 
and second-class family up to date, gave each bit of 
gossip itsdue, Madame Seraphine holdingthe reporter’s 
hand tightly the while. 

‘“‘And you, Sarah?’’ the old friend asked, after 
Ardmore news had been exhausted. 

“*Well, you see,’’ said Madame Seraphine cheerfully, 
“it’scoming my way. It always did come my way. I 
yanked it toward me’’—a statement which, though 
truthful, savored more of Ardmore than of the Rue de 
Ja Paix. 


HE told her story frankly, without reservation, 
without vanity. She was quite as proud of Sarah 
Phinney as of Madame Seraphine, had suppressed 
Sarah for business reasons only and felt not the slightest 
embarrassment or concern at being confronted by her. 
The two years in Paris she slurred over. They had 
apparently been necessary but not important, in her 
eyes, save for their educational value. 

She had gone to Paris to learn many things. Being 
what she was she had presumably achieved what she 
went there to achieve; but she confessed that she had 
been ‘glad to get back to God's country.” 

The most obvious results of the Parisian sojourn 
appeared in heraccent, her clothes, her manner and her 
name; but she assured the old friend that there was 
much more to it than that. 

“*T learned all the tricks of the trade,”’ she said, ‘“‘and 
thensome. They understand clothes and women over 
there; but after all, my dear, Paris clothes may be dif- 
ferent from Ardmore clothes, but women are pretty 
much the sameeverywhere. After ten years of sewing 
around at houses I didn’t have much to learn from 
Paris about women. They could teach me a lot of 
things, though,and I madeconnections of various kinds 
that are mighty helpful to me now. Altogether those 
two years figured out just about as I thought they 
would and I was satisfied. 

‘*Then I came back here. I didn't even blink atthe 
Avenue. Didn't have money enough of my own for it. 
Anyway I didn’t want an Avenue shop. The expenses 
are too big. They limit you too much. You've got to 
charge prices that are equivalent to highway robbery in 
order to pay for your rent and your front-window cur- 
tains, That means that no customers without heaps 
of money need apply. 

‘*Now I’ve always found that the people with all 
kinds of money are usually the least interesting. I’m 
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Madame Seraphine of New York 


no sentimentalist. I’m in businessfor the money; but 
I’d been thinking about things fora good many years 
and I’d made up my mind I could do a square business, 
keep my self-respect and my human sympathies and 
make just as much money as any regular bird of prey. 

“‘T looked for a place not too far from the Avenue and 
the shopping center, andthe floor in this old house filled 
the bill. The rental is cheap, considering, and I’ve 
fixed it up so that it looks very knowing without going 
into heavy expense. 

“T’d decided ona name while I was in Paris. 

“American women do bite at a French name—bless 
their dear silly souls. Cécile was too common, and, 
for a while, I thought of Céleste, but that was common 
too. And then, one day, on a hairdresser’s door | saw 
* Madame Seraphine.” 

‘““That’s it!’ I said, the moment I saw it. I knew 
that if the new name began with something that 
sounded like ‘Sarah’ I’d be surer to come when I was 
called, and fine in French isn't farfrom good old Irish 
‘ Phinney.’ 

“So, just as soon as my rooms were ready, I had 
‘Seraphine, late of X et Cie’ (and that’s no lie either!) 
put on the big brasssign-plate. Then everything was 
done except getting customers. 

“That waseasy. I had a plan and it worked. Plans 
always do work if you build them on human nature.”’ 


“A DRESSMAKER who can give a woman more for 
her money than any one else is going to get her 
trade. I’m not talking about the high-pressure spend- 
ers now. It doesn’t sound like good business. The 
thing isn't usually done that way, but take it from me, 
Miss Clara, itworks. Acleverdressmaker can, without 
losing a fair profit for herself, dress a woman well for 
less money than the woman would spend in attempting 
to dress herself. There's my theory. Simple,isn’t it? 
“T put it all on very swell cards that I got while I 
wasin Paris. I announced that I was prepared to take 
a contract for dressing any woman ata fixed sum a 
season. If shecould spend two hundred dollars a year 
on clothes I’d do the best that could be done for her on 
that. Ifshe could spendtwo thousand or five thousand 
dollars I'd gladly help her dothat. Whatever thesum, 
I would undertake to keep her better dressed than 
she could be in any other way—to make her clothes, 
freshen them, make them over, if necessary, provided, 
of course, I had a yearly contract. 

“Risky? Oh, I don’t think so. One doesn’t make 
much on some of the contracts, but the loss is in in- 
vested talent, not in money. I don’t claim to work 
miracles, I don’t say Ican make atwo-hundred-dollar 
wardrobe look like a twenty-five-hundred-dollar one, 
but I dosay that I can make it look as though it had 
cost more money than has been put into it. 

“Well, I got some lists of women’s names—trade 
lists, club lists, all kinds—and I sent out those pearl- 
gray and amber cards with my proposition printed on 
them. After that I waited—but I didn’t wait long. I 
was Offering to fillalong-felt want. Any onecould see 
that. Womenand girls began to stream in here—most 
of them came just to talk, toask me if I really meant 
what I said, to ask questions and get a line on my 
methods. Some of them came to order single dresses 
as experiments. They wanted meto show them. 

“Being from Missouri myself this method looked 
Naturally reasonable to me. I showed them, and a 
big majority of them were satisfied and stayed by me. 
I’vea list of regular customers nowthat's as long as old 
Doctor Mills’s sermons back in Ardmore, and that’s 
some long! Once in a while I’ve had to get rid of a 
troublesome woman, but not often. Most women can 
be managed if you know how, and I rather like toning 
down the obstreperous ones. Funny how much you 
can do with them through their clothes.” 


““T'M DOING a big business and 1’m making money, 

but there’s another thing about it all that means 
a lot tome. I like a business that’s got something 
human about it, something that gives you achance to 
work your heart as well as your head. It’s the Irish 
in me, I suppose. I don’t know as you'll understand, 
Miss Clara, but the way!’m running this business I feel 
as if I’mnot just making dresses; I’m helping. All the 
women who are trying toliveup tostandards of clothes 
too high for them aren’t doing it just from vanity, 
They’re in the grip of something, and they worry and 
struggle and fight along, keeping up for this reason and 
keeping up for that—poor reasons some of them, but 
the struggle’s real enough any way. 

“Why if I could tell you allabout my customers’ prob- 
lems! It’s better than a book. They tell me, after 
they've been coming to me fora while—I’m just soaked 
in confidences, and! guess I turn out more advice than 
clothes, but my clothes do help. 

“I’m no charity organization and I’m not in business 
for my health; but sometimes when I think how many 
women of all kinds I’m helping to ‘keep up’ I feel as 
if Saint Peter might be able to find a place for a 
capable Irish dressmaker with a French accent and 
a permanent hair wave.” 

The outer door opened and a customer came in, 
Sarah Phinney wastransformed to Madame Seraphine 
before her old friend’s admiring eyes. 

“But yes, Madame. Parfaitement. Quite ready. 
If you will step into the fitting-room.” 

She lingered to give the reporter a hasty handclasp. 
‘Leave youraddress with Adéle—at thedesk. I'llsend 
for you. We'll dine together. New York’s all right, 
but it’s mighty good to see somebody from Ardmore.” 

She went away bet ween thecurtainsof pale gray bro- 
cade, smiling, suave, impressively French— Madame 
Seraphine, late of X et Cie, Place Vend6me, Paris. 
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Automobile?’ There Was a Sudden Start, a Half-Wild Strain in the Voice. ‘Miss Nancy, You Didn’t Tell Me. I—I——’” 
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RDER AT MISS STOKESS 


How the Landlady Sook a Hand in Sommy Larkins Fortune 
By (courtney Ryley Cooper 


ESIDES the town square, 
the old courthouse and the 
new theater there were two 

things of particular interest in 
Brizendine. One of these was the 
faded, green-painted house in which 
Miss Nancy Stokes had conducted 
her strictly private boarding estab- 
lishment for the last twenty-five 
years; the other, and essentially the 
more important, was Miss Nancy 
» herself. Not that she was the town 
character. Her sole interest was 
centered in the eleven inhabitants 
of the town who were allowed to 
feast on her cooking, and these she 
ruledabsolutely. Eleven feminine 
and masculine Oliver Twists were 
they, who accepted what was set 
before them and dared not ask for 
more. To them Miss Nancy wasa stern-faced, blue-eyed, 
gray-haired woman of fifty, who stood commandingly regard- 
ful through every meal, her hands folded before her, her eyes 
roaming here and there, silent, sharp, half-grim, speaking 
only when the acid was on her tongue. 

But back in the kitchen old Aunt Phoebe, the cook, had 
observed enough to know that Miss Nancy’s life did not 
consist wholly of bickerings with Percy Wrightman, of com- 
plaints about the number of girls who chose to telephone 
Byron Williams at mealtime, or of professional anxiety 
whether or not Doctor Flaven's plate was heaped sufficiently 
high with cabbage ‘en stewpan.” For more than once on 
summer nights Aunt Phebe had seen Miss Nancy watching 
the stars from the old porch with an expression discernible 
in the dim light far different from that at mealtime. Once, 
too, Aunt Phebe had seen Miss Nancy in her room—where 
chromosand mottoes of a time far gone adorned the walls— 
slowly, almost reverently, turning the pages of a worn scrap- 
book while something glistened on her cheek. But Aunt 
Phebe had lived long enough to keep her own counsels, 
evenin the long afternoons following the departure of the 
boarders, when Miss Nancy would seat herself at the rickety 
old piano in the living-room and sing “ Nelly Gray ’’ to the 
accompaniment of its tuneless harmony. 





T WAS thus one afternoon while Aunt Phebe washed 

dishes and Miss Nancy was dilating on the misfortunes 
of poor Nelly Gray that the new boarder arrived. The first 
intimation of him was the slamming of the screen door anda 
step in the hall—a step which caused Miss Nancy to desist 
suddenly from her singing, rise from the piano, and, folding 
her hands professionally, veil her surprise ina stern scrutiny 
of the young man before her, 

“IT reckon,” she began, noting his bold-checked cap, his 
English cut of clothing and acertain jaunty style which pro- 
claimed him anything but an inhabitant of Brizendine, 
“since you walked right in and slammed the door, you came 
to see me.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


The young man’s brown eyes twinkled. 
answered, ‘‘if you are Miss Stokes.”’ 

“*Swhat my maw called me,” said Miss Nancy; then, 
with a sudden suspicion: ‘‘What are you selling—life 
insurance ?”’ 

“No, nor sewing machines.”’ The young man laughed 
and fanned himself with his cap; it was one of those too 
warm spring days which sometimes follow the sudden death 
of winter. ‘I’m not selling anything. I want to buy 
something—a place at your dinner table.” 

“Where you from, Chicago?” 

“No; from New York. Tommy Larkin’s my name. I’ve 
come out to get ‘ozoned.’”’ 

“ Ain’t ailing?” 

“Yes and no,” young Mr. Larkin replied. ‘“‘Nerves. You 
see I had such a good time in college that, when it was all 
over, I decided to settle down and attend to business. So I 
settled all ina lump; didn’t take time to get accustomed to 
it, and the first thing I knew Jim and the doctor—Jim’s my 
brother and we’ve. got a pretty good thing in the brokerage 
business—were holding confabs and settling my fate for me. 
Then one day they decided I must goaway. I wanted to be 
near Chicago anyway, and when they told me I had to get 
out in the country and take things easy, and breathe deep 
seventeen times a day, and say ‘Oh, joy!’ or something 
every fifteen minutes, I was gladof the chance. Say,” he said 
suddenly, ‘‘you were playing when I came in. Go on and 
keep it up, won’t you?”’ 


“Right,” he 


ISS STOKES started and turned a bit red—a strange 

thing for her. She looked slowly toward the piano, and 
then, determinedly approaching it, closed the lid. ‘‘ You said 
you came to see something about board,” she said. 

Tommy Larkin nodded. ‘‘ Yes, and a room—a big room 
with four windows where I can see the sunrises and sunsets. 
‘Doc’ says I must absorb their beauty and all that sort of 
thing for my nerves. Well’’—he laughed again—“if I can 
see a sunset once in a while in Chicago I[’ll be satisfied.’’ 

‘‘Seems to me,’” Miss Nancy broke in, ‘if you was so 
crazy about Chicago you'd go there and live.” 

‘““What! And me a bundle of broken-down, double- 
jointed, knock-kneed nerves!”’ young Mr. Larkin exclaimed. 
“T live in Chicago with nine hundred and ninety-nine rough- 
shod teams clattering over a quadruple set of cobblestoned 
car tracks and a policeman on every corner giving an imita- 
tion of a leather-lunged whippoorwill? Nope; I’ll show the 
little lady I love her if I risk it even once a week. Now about 
that room cy 

Something about the young man penetrated the sheet 
armor which Miss Nancy kept constantly about her, and the 
hint of romance he had given found its way into her heart 
and discovered there, much to its surprise, a soft spot and a 
welcome. ‘‘ Well,’’ she said as Tommy stood looking at her, 
a twinkle in his brown eyes, ‘‘it’ll be seven dollars a week.”’ 

‘*Just for the sport of it I'll see your seven and raise you 
three,” answered Tommy Larkin witha laugh. ‘That makes 
it ten, and I won’t deduct for my week-ends in Chicago. 
Can I send up my trunk?” 
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And thus it was that the table of the House of Stokes had 
a new occupant, while the eleven Oliver Twists made the 
acquaintance of a blithe, laughing, happy-hearted young 
man who seemed to worry about nothing in particular, who 
had no occupation other than to enjoy life, to roam in the 
woods and to find the first violets, and, with a bravery which 
none of the others could summon, pin them upon the pro- 
testing Miss Nancy. It was something for Brizendine to talk 
about, to guess about—this strange, happy, money-spending 
young man whoevery Friday night left the little town behind 
for a sixty-mile journey to Chicago and what it held for him. 


S FOR Miss Nancy, she experienced a change which cen- 
tered her long-imprisoned powers of affection upon this 
well-clothed, laughing young man and gave her a thousand 
new caresand a wonderful happiness in the possession of them. 
More than once in the weeks that followed did the other 
boarders gasp at the privileges allowed the new member; 
more than once with wide eyes they saw him ask for more 
with the greatest insouciance, and, more wonderful still, 
receive it directly from the hands of Miss Nancy herself 
without even a protest from her. 

“‘T reckon your brother was right,” she said one day as she 
half halted at his door. ‘‘Land sakes, if you ain't gained 
twenty pounds my name ain’t Nancy Stokes.’’ She smiled 
admiringly at Tommy, who was gazing out of the window. 
Her smile faded as he turned. ‘‘Ain’t sick, are you?” 

“‘No.’’ He summoned a smile as he answered. “Just a 
little bad news, that’s all.’”’ 

“From Chicago?” Miss Nancy’s voice had a tone of 
quick anxiety in it. Tommy had talked to her, and he had 
promised once to show her the picture. She trembled a bit 
as she asked the question; there was something about 
Tom’s face 

But he shook his head. ‘‘ No, it’s not so bad as that.’’ He 
forced another smile. ‘‘It’s from Jim—at home. The busi- 
ness has all turned turtle; I guess I’ll have to be going back 
pretty soon. We may pull out, but—I don’t know,”’ he 
added, turning to the window again. 

Miss Nancy twisted her apron. ‘‘ Nothing’s ever so bad as 
you cal’late,’’ she reassured him. 

Tommy smiled again and waveda hand. “ Right-o!”’ he 
said, ‘‘I guess things will come out proper side up. If not— 
well I’ve still got the little lady in Chicago, and I guess 
she’s worth all the business in the world.” 

“Going to tell her anything about it?” 
wondered at her own curiosity. 

Tommy laughed. ‘‘ Why not?’ he asked. 





Miss Nancy 


HREE days later Miss Nancy, coming, red-faced, from 
the kitchen and its adjacent dining-room, found Tommy 
Larkin, pale and staring-eyed, standing by the door, a letter 
hali crushed in his hand. 
“‘Seen a spook ?”’ she questioned shortly. 
Tommy tried tolaugh. ‘‘ No-o—not that I know of.”’ His 
voice seemed to be strained and high pitched. 
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THE MILLIONAIRE KID 
Sergeant Kirby of the Sixty Ninth Makes aMan of Him 
By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


Author of the “Belinda” Stories,"“She Girl at 20S," etc. 


ILLIAM VAN PELT COURTENAY sat on a 
camp stool between the General and the Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel and tried hard to keep awake. 

It was ridiculous to be sleepy when he had been in camp 
only an hour and was sitting at the table with a live General 
and his staff; but he had been too excited to sleep much the 
night before, and he had traveled in the heat all day, and he 
could not understand what the officers were talking about, 
and eight o’clock had always been his bedtime. 

He straightened his back, wound his dangling legs around 
each other, opened his eyes very wide and looked at the 
Major, who looked back at him with a friendly smile, and, 
by diplomatic strategy, speedily broke up the group around 
the table. Incidentally he said something in a low voice to 
the General, who looked surprised and a trifle sheepish. 

“By Jove, yes! I forgot. Taps for you, Boy.” 

William slipped down from his stool and stood at atten- 
tion, but his eyelids were so very heavy that they dropped in 
spite of him. 

“You'll sleep in the cot beside mine. Murphy will show 
you. Your traps are in there. Good-night.”’ 

The Boy saluted and followed the brisk and efficient 
Murphy, who led him into an adjoining tent, showed him a 
cot, unstrapped his little leather trunk and left him with 
a cheerful but somewhat absent-minded ‘‘Good-night.”’ 
Murphy was a young man of many responsibilities. 

For a moment William stood looking incredulously at 
the tent flap that had fallen behind the departing man. It 
was not possible that he was to be left alone, that no one was 
to help him undress and tuck him into bed and put out the 
light and sit within call until he went to sleep. Never in all 
his experience had such care failed him; and for one awful, 
unsoldierly moment he felt an overwhelming longing for 
home and Mother, even for patient Nurse Gregoire, over 
whom he had tyrannized ever since he could remember. The 
tent was big and shadowy. It creaked and snapped in the 
wind and Things might perfectly wellcrawlin. The General 
would not hear him if he did call. 

One large tear gathered in his right eye, slid down the side 
of his small nose and tasted salt on his lips; but he wiped it 
away and valiantly attacked the problems of buttons and 
strings. There was a safety-pin in the belt of his blouse. It 
made him angry. Women always did pin things; but what 
business had a soldier with safety-pins? Two buttons came 
off with his impatient tugging, and he tore his collar; but 
at last he was rid of his clothes, and, after a discouraging 
search, had found his pajamas and put them on. There was 
one good thing about going to bed in camp: no one seemed 
bent upon his taking a bath. He climbed into the cot, pulled 
the bedclothes up tightly about him and listened for the 
Things that might crawl in. He wanted a drink, wanted it 
awfully; and he wished the wind would stop blowing and 
making the sides of the tent move and look queer; and he 
wished the officers would talk louder so that they would 
sound nearer; and he thought the hardships of a soldier’s 
life were trying at first, very trying; but sleep crept in upon 
him while he was listening for something entirely different, 
and he drifted away into a dreamland where he stormed 
forts and led forlorn hopes and won enough large, shiny 
medals to cover the whole front of his uniform. 


N THE General’s tent the men were talking about him in 

kindly, unsentimental man-fashion. 

“Plucky little beggar!”’ the General said, as Murphy 
returned and began clearing the table. ‘‘ Never went to bed 
alone in his whole pampered life; but he swallowed orders 
like a soldier, didn’t he? There’s the making of a man in him 
in spite of his millions. There ought to be in his father’s son; 
but Courtenay died too soon to leave much impress on the 
boy, and the women have mollycoddled the youngster ever 
since. Mother and governess and French nurse and a gang 
of woman servants kotowing to His Majesty, and the men 
about the place afraid to talk man-talk to him or encourage 
him to buck up for fear of losing their jobs. Fat chance a 
boy like that has!” 

“How'd you pry him away from Mother?” asked the 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The General smiled reminiscently. 

“Force of arms and some strategy,” he confessed. 
‘‘Courtenay and I were pals at college before he piled up his 
fifty millions, and he wasn’t the man to let the money make 
any difference; so I wasalways pretty close to him. He told 
his wife to consult with me about the boy—unofficially, you 
know. No guardian business—and she’s done it off and on, 
principally off. Last week I was up there and the little chap 
struck me asa darned sight too good for what he was getting. 
The spoiling was beginning to show. I told his mother so and 
a storm blew up; but, after it had passed, we had some 
straight talk. She’s quite a woman, when she isn’t a mere 
doting mother; and she saw my point and agreed to change 
the governess for a live-wire tutor with a taste for athletics, 
and to suppress the nurse. Just by way of ushering in the 
new régime I proposed bringing Billy up here with me. 
There’s nothing to hurt him if he keeps away from the 
horses, and camp discipline will do him good. It may give 
him a new point of view and lick some sturdy self-respect 
and manliness into the youngster. Don’t any of you fellows 
get sorry for him and weaken. I’m no brute; but here’s 
where the Millionaire Kid finds out that one man’s a good 
deal like another when you get themaway from marble halls.” 

“Poor little chap! I'll bet that tent looks as big as the 
State of Texas to him and is full of hideous noises and 
Things,”’ said the Major with the friendly eyes. He had 
small boys of his own and the General had none. 


EXT morning when Billy awoke the General was 
leaning over him. 

“Didn’t hear the bugle, Son? 
Breakfast doesn’t wait here.”’ 

The Boy blinked drowsily, sat up and beheld a miniature 
khaki uniform hanging over the back of a chair beside the 
bed. The drowsiness slipped away from him and he bounced 
out on the floor with a shout of joy. 

“Regular equipment,” grunted the General, but with a 
smile of gratification. ‘‘Rub yourself down and then I'll 
show you how to make yourself shipshape this once; but 
after this you’ll have to run the show yourself.” 


Hop out and hustle. 
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“This Boy Was Older, Wiser, Humbler, Dirtier— Much Dirtier” 

Mrs. Courtenay’s doctor did not approve of cold-water 
baths in the morning for children. Billy’s mother had 
explained that very carefully to the General and had tucked 
a bath thermometer into her son’s dressing-case; but the 
Boy stripped and dashed cold water over himself, with only 
one gasp to prove him new to heroic toilet operations. 


WO hours later the trimmest and most immaculate of 
small soldiers sat on a camp stool in front of the General’s 
quarters and looked about him. 

As far as he could see, the gently sloping plain was dotted 
with tents. Off in the distance groups of figures that looked 
like brown ants were running around in what seemed hope- 
less confusion, except when, now and then, they suddenly 
resolved themselves into orderly lines and squares. Nearer 
by, smaller groups and detached figures, as brown as the 
others but of khaki-clad human semblance, were busy with 
varied duties. Over by the grove of oaks and birches long 
lines of horses were picketed. Everywhere was the subdued 
hum of systematic activity. The troops of the State of New 
York were in camp and had settled down to the regular 
business of the encampment. 

The small boy heaved an ecstatic sigh. The sun was ablaze 
and the night fears were gone. Newport was far away. 
Mother, governess, nurse—all the humble and adoring crowd 
of women that had hedged him around were shaken off. So 
far as he knew there was not a petticoat within miles of him. 
For the first time in his six years he had come into his 
own. He was not Mother’s darling and the heir to Father’s 
millions—he was a man among men! 

Aslim, erect young soldier went hurrying by, saw the boy 
and, with a smile spreading over his jolly face, saluted 
punctiliously. 

Billy stiffened, swelled his chest and returned the salute. 
He rather wished the man would stop and tell him some of 
the things he wanted to know, but he knew that he must not 
bother. The General had rubbed that fact into his under- 
standing before he brought him to camp. He mustn’t 
bother. He must take care of himself. He mustn't fuss if he 
got hurt. He must eat whatever was set before him, and he 
must obey his superior officer without hesitation or argument. 
Yes, the General had explained all that to him very thor- 
oughly the day they had first talked the wonderful scheme 
over, in the gardens at Whyteclyffe; but neither of them 
had gone into these details when dealing with Billy’s mother. 
She had told the General all sorts of foolish things about 
baths and underclothes and drafts and wet feet and diet; 
and the General had said, ‘‘ Yes, yes; I’ll look after him.”’ 
But Billy and the General had understood each other all the 
time. What could a woman know about a soldier’s life? 


ILLY had not been sitting in front of the tent ever since 

breakfast-time. He had been pretty well over the camp 
since the General, with a peremptory ‘‘Don’t go near the 
horses, Billy,’’ had left him to his own resources. He had 
not been near the horses. Orders were orders. But he had 
seen and done a host of fascinating things; and the only 
thing that had sent him back to headquarters was the 
immediate and pressing need of getting a piece of bacon. 

Not that he was hungry. Breakfast with the General had 
been a very satisfying thing; but knowledge had been rolling 
in upon him like a tidal wave since breakfast. When a man’s 
military education comes upon him, not by slow degrees on 
armory nights, but in one tremendous revelation, assimila- 
tion must move at quickstep. Billy had made up his mind 
to leap the gulf between baby boyhood and soldier manhood 
in one short week, and he realized that he must waste none 
of the precious hours. Information and advice had been 
showered upon him that morning. Everybody had been will- 
ing to tell him how to be a soldier, and he had accepted all 
the nuggets of wisdom, serious and facetious, as solemn fact. 
He was in earnest—grimly, determinedly in earnest. 

It had been Kirby, the genial Sergeant of the Sixty-ninth, 
Kirby with the smile of a cherub, the fist of a champion 
pugilist and the heart of a boy, who had fired Billy’s ambition 
in the matter of bacon. The two had been friends at sight. 

‘You see, it’s this way, Old Fellow,” said Kirby; ‘‘if you 
are aiming to bea soldier you've got to be self-sufficient. Get 
that? Got to know how to take care of yourself, do anything 
that may come up, make the best of a bad business, sleep 
anyhow, get a meal anywhere or go without, rustle for 
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yourself and not expect the other fellow to do your work. 
I'll bet a dollar you don’t know how to make a camp fire.”’ 

Billy admitted humbly that he didn’t. 

“‘And you couldn’t cook a piece of bacon on a pointed 
stick if you were dying of hunger.”’ 

It was a fact. 

“Well, there you are,” said Kirby triumphantly. ‘‘ You see 
there’s lots to learn. One of these days I'll teach you to 
box. That’s useful in the army or out of it.” 


H*® THEN went off in a hurry to carry a message to his 
Captain, and Billy turned back toward his own 
quarters, where he waylaid the amiable but busy Murphy. 

““Mr. Murphy,” he said politely, ‘‘could you show me how 
to make a camp fire?”’ 

Murphy admitted that he could. 

““But you mustn’t be playin’ with fire,”” he admonished. 

“Just a little one. Just so as I can learn to cook bacon. 
The General said, ‘ Anything except horses.’”’ 

That was just what the General had said, and Murphy 
was not a family man. Moreover he belonged to a class of 
society where boys were used to taking uncommonly good 
care of themselves; so he helped Billy to build a fire, a small 
but strictly scientific camp fire, on the edge of a steep clay 
bank where there was no dry grass in which the fire could 
run. Then he produced a perfectly good hunk of bacon and 
whittled one end of a stick to a sharp point. 

‘““"N’ some butter, Mr. Murphy,” said Billy happily. He 
didn’t explain what he wanted butter for. He didn’t even 
know; but cooks always used butter when they cooked. 

Having supplied the sinews of war Murphy made a few 
well-chosen remarks about the unpleasantness of burns, and 
went about his own business. 

Billy settled down to his military education. He cut the 
bacon in chunks, put one chunk on the point of the stick and 
held it over the fire. It sizzled beautifully and made a lovely 
smell; but it refused to stay on the stick. Every time it fell 
off Billy put the lump of butter, which he held in his left 
hand, down on the ground or in the ashes and used both 
hands to fish the bacon out of the fire. Then he gathered up 
the butter, clutched it in one hot hand and the stick in the 
other and went on cooking. Perspiration dripped from his 
face. He wiped it off with the back of a greasy hand and 
distributed bacon drippings and butter impartially over 
his hair, his face and his uniform. For the first time in his 
life he was getting gloriously, grubbily dirty, and he loved it. 

From near-by quarters busy men cast occasional glances 
at himand grinned understandingly. They had all been boys. 

The third piece of bacon was crisping in most satisfactory 
fashion, when the cook, absorbed in his undertaking, circled 
around the fire, stumbled on the edge of the steep bank, fell 
and rolled to the bottom, striking an occasional stone and 
scratched by scrubby brambles as he rolled. 


OR a moment he lay quite still, too surprised to move. 

Then he opened his mouth for a howl, but shut it again 
before the howl escaped. He sat up, bruised and dizzy, and 
looked for the rescuing crowd. Falls at Whyteclyffe had 
been sensational events calling for excitement, exclamations, 
petting, comforting, rubbing, bandaging. Such a tumble as 
this would have set the whole establishment by the ears; but 
here he sat, with his knees skinned and his face scratched 
and a bump swelling on his forehead; and, though there 
were dozens of men within sight, not one of them seemed to 
be in the slightest degree agitated or even interested. One 
or two of them had laughed. 

The youthful heir to fifty millions rubbed the lump above 
his eye with a buttery hand, and struggled with the lump in 
his throat. He was astonished, outraged, wrathful. Did no 
one intend to pick him up? Was no one going to make a fuss 
over his bumps and scratches and put something on them? 
The lump on the forehead and the lump in the throat 
swelled in unison. A mist blurred his eyes. He was on the 
verge of angry tears when, down the wind from far away, 
came the sound of a bugle call. Faint and clear and sweet 
it came, pleading, urging, commanding as only a bugle can; 
and, as the small boy listened, he suddenly knew, beyond 
shadow of a doubt, that being bruised and scratched was 
not of the slightest importance. Such suasion has the bugle 
always had over the hearts of men. 

Billy reached out and picked up from the ground what was 
left of the butter. With his other hand he gathered in the 
pointed stick to which a scrap of bacon still clung. The lump 
was gone from his throat, the mist from his eyes. A bugle 
calls to soldiers, and what’s a soldier for but to get hurt? 
That was why none of the men had bothered about his falling. 
A soldier’s falling downhill wasn’t important. They knew it 
and they had taken it for granted that he knew it. He 
was grateful to them for not insulting him by sympathy. 
Sympathy for a soldier! 

Slowly, stiffly, he climbed the bank. 
forehead had almost closed his eye. There was a bloody 
scratch on his chin. He was plastered with butter and clay. 
But his heart beat high and he smiled contentedly as he 
stuck a fresh piece of bacon on his stick and set to work. 


The swelling on his 


HEN he felt that he was fortified against danger of 
starvation while on campaign—provided always that 
the bacon held out— Billy hurried on to fresh fields of knowl- 
edge and adventure. He established friendly relations with 
a large and varied assortment of regiment mascots. He 
made the round of the camp on the garbage cart and in the 
General’s motor car, finding the garbage cart experience the 
more interesting of the two. Society in the motor car was of 
the most exalted kind; but the officers talked about things 
he could not understand. Jackson, who had charge of the 
garbage cart, was much more entertaining; and then, Billy 
was used to automobiles. A garbage cart was a treat. 
One of the bandmasters unbent from Olympian dignity 
and taught the boy the long roll ona sure-enough snare-drum. 
Corporal Wilson, of the Seventh, employed a leisure half- 
hour in putting Billy through the setting-up exercises. 
It was a great day, an unforgetable day, a day full, 
pressed down, running over with new impressions, new expe- 
riences, Out of the wreck of Billy’s traditions and beliefs he 
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WHO WANTED TO BE YOUNG 


And Who Was Shought by 
She Younger Set to be a'Window-Smasher 
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f HE Matthewsons moved into Waverley during Lent, 


so that there wasample time toreturn calls and become 

acquainted before the floodtide of spring social events 
set in. As a matter of fact two-thirds of the Matthewsons 
‘lipped easily and naturally into the life of Waverley; Mr. 
\latthewson joined the Business Men’s Association and the 
Country Club, and his wife sent her dues for the Fortnightly. 
lhe renegade third of the Matthewsons was the daughter; 
ind it was only the sixth day of the invasion when she dashed 
ipstairs to her bedroom, threw herself on the pink counter- 
pane and wept bitterly for the concrete sidewalks and cobble- 
stoned streets of Cincinnati. The outburst, strange to say, 
was caused by the result of her appearance on Railroad 
Avenue in a Paris suit. 

Now it was a genuine Paris suit of blue taffeta, with a 
straight-cut skirt, and a straight, short coat of mannish lapels, 
and no particular individuality. Furthermore it swished 
when she walked; and even in Waverley, which is a thousand 
miles from Fifth Avenue, no one of any consequence dreams 
of swishing in these modern days of clinging charmeuse and 
crépe de chine. The natural outcome was that when Miss 
Matthewson, tall, large and eighteen, rustled down Railroad 
Avenue on the sunny sixth afternoon, two silly girls (who 
didn’t belong in society, because they lived south of Chestnut 
Hill) giggled audibly, and one of them remarked as she 
passed: 

‘“‘She looks like a typical window-smasher, doesn’t she?”’ 

After she had cried sufficiently, Edna rose wearily from the 
pink counterpane and began to put her hair to rights. Her 
opinion of Waverley was sincere and inexorable; she knew 
that she would loathe and detest it to her dying day. 

All this would have amounted to nothing if Jimmy Morton, 
the recognized leader of the younger set, hadn’t made an 
appointment with the dentist that afternoon at three and 
happened to cross the path of the local girls at precisely the 
moment of their rudeness. He recognized Miss Matthewson 
from the description tendered him by his mother, who had 

alled on her mother the previous afternoon. Jimmy looked 
it the Paris suit, noted that it was austere even for Waverley, 
thought the characterization rather amusing, had two teeth 
filled, and on the way home dropped into Mabel 
Preston’s, where he casually remarked that some 
one had called Miss Matthewson a window- 
smasher, and she looked just exactly like it. 

It was wholly humorous on the part oo 
of Jimmy Morton; but thus was born ) 
therumor that the shyest girl in town, 
the most statuesque, the softest- 
hearted and the most athletic was 
a militant suffragette—and 
Waverley is old fashioned. You 
can figure it out for yourself. 


Y THE time that Edna 

went toa Country Club 
dance every one was firmly 
grounded in the impres- 
sion that she wasa strong- 
minded, aggressive 
young woman. Waver- 
ley’s nicest men met her } 
with adequate friendli- 
ness, apologized for the 
over-populated_ condi- HI 
tion that made it essen- i , 3 
tial to arrange dance i ey 
orders a fortnight be- i 
forehand, and whirled ; 
away with other girls 
of considerably less wit 
and general attain- 
ments. Edna sat out 
twelve of the twenty 
numbers with the chap- 
erons, and when Jimmy 


Morton led her out on %, 
the floor for the first time Ne 
she danced execrably. ; ‘ 


Yet out of respect to his 
mother, who had taught 
him his duty to her sex, he 
risked the displeasure of 
Miss Preston, cut his order 
to ribbons and annexed 
Edna for the supper dance. 
“How are you liking 
Waverley?’ he inquired over 
the chicken salad, which they 
consumed in the bowling alley. 
‘Don’t you think it’s the prettiest 
little town you ever laid eyes on?” 
‘“Pretty,”’ Edna repeated vaguely 
” 
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“‘Heartless!”’said Edna decisively. 

“Not sprightly enough per- 
haps?’’ temporized Jimmy. ‘Tell 
me, haven’t you gone in for—rather 
progressive stuff?”’ 

‘Possibly —I don’t know.” 

“Well, you lived in Cincinnati, 
and I’ve heard it’s a pretty brainy place.’ 

““Maybe,”’ said Edna. 

“And naturally Waverley isn’t as—as 
highbrow as Cincinnati.”’ 

‘‘No—and then, to tell the truth—it’s a 
long time since I went to any of these— 
parties.” 

“Oh! I’mbeginningtosee. Buthonestly, 
Miss Matthewson, I’ve played around here 
so long that I never thought of its being 
cold or stupid. Well’’—he sighed—‘‘and so 
we’re too kiddish for you.” 

“I didn’t say that,’’ she hastened to 
reassure him. ‘“‘I only meant it’s more 
rural than I’d supposed.” 





’ 


“ OU poor girl,’”’ he sympathized, ‘I 
know just how you must feel. You're 
used to this uplift crowd—whither-are-we- 
drifting? meetings, and what’s the matter 
with everything? I should think you would 
be bored. We’re so busy having a good time 
that we don’t bother much with what’s the 
matter with us. The Woman’s Club begins 
in September; you’lllike that. They always 
study something unpronounceable. But 
just now—say! I know exactly the man for 
you! I'll have to hunt him up! Mr. 
Henshaw—have you met him?” 
“No, I 
““You wait a minute,” he commanded. 
‘‘What kind of ice shall I get you—both? 
Henshaw’s in the same class with you on this new thought 
proposition; I think you’ll like him very much.” 
He hurried away; and Miss Matthewson, fol- 
lowing him with her eyes, thought she had 
never seen a more adorable, ingenuous, 
impulsive boy even in Cincinnati. She 
realized that she could be very con- 
tented in Waverley with this Jimmy 
Morton, if he would come to see 
her, and play tennis with her, 
and take her on long walks 
through the country. If he 
would only understand that 
Pay she hadn’t meant to grow up! 
N 


Flan! 





He was coming! Heborea 
tray on which were two 
igloos of ice and two little 
mounds of fancy cake. 
And with him wasa stout, 
swift-breathing man of 
nearly middle age, with 
scant hair and ruffled tie, 
and large round glasses 
securely attached to his 
right ear by a golden 
chain. 
“There!’’ said Jimmy, 
depositing the tray on 
a window-seat. ‘‘ Miss 
Matthewson, I’d like 
| to present Mr. Hen- 
shaw. I know you'll 
like each other better 
than either of you does 
me; so with your per- 
mission I’ll leave you 
with the refreshments. 
Miss Matthewson, don’t 
forget the nineteenth is 
mine, will you?”’ 
He was gone! Edna, a 
great lump rising in her 
throat, turned uncertainly 
to Mr. Henshaw, who had 
seated himself in the atti- 
tude of one who expects to 
remain a Jong time. 
“Madam,” he said oratori- 
cally, ‘I’m glad to meet a young 
person who doesn’t neglect the 
serious aspects of life. Our friend 
James tells me you’re interested in 
suffrage. That reminds me of the 
’ 


2) 





“Oh, I suppose so, but - 5. Geo On last time I was in Leipzig ' 
Jimmy raised his hand in mock solem- ey , On / a pstairs the orchestra swung resonantly 

nity. ‘‘Becareful! You’re taking a fear- Se =r se into ‘‘Our Director’’; they had started 

ful risk, Miss Matthewson. You’d better Se, . dancing! 

not let any of us old-timers hear you say ‘but’ Mr. Henshaw was fortunately only an inci- 

when you're talking of Waverley. Butwhat?’ “‘It’s All Right This Time, dent; but he was unfortunately indicative of 


“Cold!” flashed Edna. ‘‘Cold as Green- But You'll Ge 
land!” 

Jimmy Morton assumed that she was 
between twenty-four and twenty-five, and that 
her judgment was correspondingly mature. ‘‘ What’s back 
of it?” he asked kindly enough. ‘‘I know you don’t mean 
temperature; and besides it isn’t the heat, it’s the humidity.” 


the Tin 


if You Keep Butting in All 


t in Trouble the future, for Jimmy Morton innocently told 
his circle that he’d found just the right man 
ne’” for Edna, and they believed him. That classi- 
fied her most convincingly. She was regarded 
as mentally equipped for intercourse only with geniuses 
and prodigies. It was too bad—but what could they do 
about it? 
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Edna, who could have set her- 
self right in twenty minutes if she 
hadn’t been born bashful, found 
herself simultaneously the pride 
and the prejudice of Waverley. To 
guests from out of town she was 
mentioned as a rampant genius 
(specific details lacking) of great 
militancy of disposition; but when 
June parties on the lake were in 
order, and the delightfullyinformal 
gatherings at the club on pleasant evenings 
were resumed, Edna wasn’t there. She took 
long rambles over lonely roads; she sat up late 
to finish the last installment of a new serial; 
she inscribed in her diary the sensations of a 
loveless, friendless woman, who would probably 
go into nursing or settlement work and cherish 
a gnawing secret in her bosom while she smiled 
bravely upon a stricken ward—all handsome 
bachelors. She ached to collect the clans 
about her piano for ragtime, but they never 
thought of gathering, and, if they had, she 
would have been too self-conscious to play 
anything more intricate than chopsticks. 


= HE Fourth of July that year was uncom- 

promisingly hot. So, instead of remaining 
to hear the Declaration of Independence read 
from the Court House steps by a State Senator 
who stuttered, the majority of patriots em- 
barked early and spent the day at the lake. 
The Prendergasts, who were next-door neigh- 
bors of the Matthewsons, had a sixteen-year- 
old son and a seven-passenger touring car, and 
dropped in at ten o’clock to offer the combined 
services of both possessions for the ten-mile 
ride. The Matthewsons leaped at the propo- 
sition, and insisted on providing the luncheon. It was with 
tremendous excitement that Edna exhumed her bathing suit 
from a trunk in the attic and planned to celebrate the birth 
of a growing nation. Her delight at the prospect of swim- 
ming once more was so effervescent that the sixteen-year-old 
son (by whom, on account of his youth, she wasn’t the least 
embarrassed) made comment. 

“‘Certainly I swim,” she told him gayly. ‘‘What’s funny 
about that?” : 

“Oh, I don’t know. Most girls don't.” 

“They don’t! Of course they do!” 

“You wait and see,’’ said Horace Greeley Prendergast, 
Jr. “They just paddle. They slop around the shore and 
giggle. Besides the water’s always too cold.” 

“You swim, though?’”’ 

‘“‘Like a streak,”’ said Horace modestly. ‘But girls—no, 
they can’t swim.”’ 

““You wait and see!’’ said Edna. 

They dressed at a friend’s cottage near the shore, and 
walked jauntily to the bathing beach, where the entire junior 
set was creating an inordinate amount of noise for the quality 
of its swimming. The men, catching sight of Edna coming 
across the sand with that cub, Horace Prendergast, smiled 
tolerantly, and speculated whether she swam as badly as she 
danced. As she came nearer, some of the girls exchanged 
wondering glances. Edna had apparently shed a large 
amount of reserve together with her frock, and in a bathing 
suit she looked astonishingly youthful and active. 

“Over to the island?”’ she asked; and the boy stared at her. 

“Quit fooling !’’ 

“‘Can’t you make it?”’ 

“Yes, but you can’t! Why it’s pretty nearly three hun- 
dred yards!”’ 

“‘Come on,” she said briskly, and dove into the miniature 
surf, 

Voices hailed her instantly: 

“Hello, Miss Matthewson! Haven't seen you for ages!” 
“Can you swim?”’ 
““Good water, isn’t it?”’ 


IMMY MORTON detached himself from the general 

group and came over to her. ‘‘Want to go out to the 
float?’ he inquired kindly. ‘‘It’s morefun out there. We're 
all going out; it isn’t deep.”’ 

‘No, thank you,” bubbled Edna, as she struck out boldly. 
‘* We're going for the island.” ; 

“The island!” 

Waverley’s best dancers all gasped. ‘‘ Why how perfectly 
ridiculous!” ‘She couldn’t do it in a hundred years!” 
‘“*Swims all right, anyway.” : 

‘Same old idea,” said one of the girls. ‘‘She’s probably 
bored with the float. Too childish!” ; 

They watched Edna and her cavalier pass the raft which 
marked the conventional limit of feminine endeavor. They 
expected to see her clamber upon it and rest before the return 
journey, but she showed no intention of pausing. 

“Wonder if she’ll try it?” 

“It’s too far for her to try,’’ said Jimmy suddenly. ‘I’m 
going after them. It’s an eighth of a mile.” 

“T’d better go too,’’ added the men’s champion, one 
Northeroft. ‘‘Come on, Jim. They may need us.”’ 

The two young men plunged into vibrant motion, leaving 
behind them a bevy of indignant young women whose only 
method of reaching the tiny island was by boat. 
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IV 
R. COPLEY LATIMER motored back to town on 


Monday mor ning, after his week-end at Grey’s Inn, 

enveloped in a mood of dull resentment against 
Linda Grey for having definitely dismissed him—a mood 
shot here and there with anger and with self-pity. He left 
the car at the stable behind the old house in Madison Avenue 
where he lived with his widowed mother, and went in. He 
washed and changed, and then went into his mother’s 
morning-room w here she habitually sat at that hour doing 
embroidery and chirruping to two elderly canaries. She was 
a pretty, faded, vague woman who lived rather retired, and 
would have liked, one felt sure, to wear a lace cap. 

Latimer kissed her on both cheeks 
and politely pretended to admire the 
multicolored horror she was embroid- 
ering. 

She said: ‘‘Do sit down, my dear, 
and let's be very quiet for a mome nt. 
I think Ronald is going to sing.” 
Ronald was the elder and the more ill- 
tempered of the two canaries. ‘‘He 
hopped about in the most agitated 
fashion a little while ago—just as if he 
meant to burst out.” 

Ronald snapped viciously at his 
cuttlebone, ruffled his feathers, with- 
drew his partially bald head into some 
strange cavity of his person, and went 
to sleep 

Mrs. Latimer sighed. ‘No. 
mistaken. He means to nap. 
have been out at Grey’s Inn, I 
Did you have a good time?”’ 

““No,” her son said, frowning, ‘I 
didn’t. Shehaschucked me, Mother— 
thrown me over.” 

The vague, gentle little lady rose 
with a low cry and came to him, where 
he sat leaning forward over his knees. 
She laid her arm about his shoulders. 
“Why? Oh, mydear! That isn’t like 
Linda Grey. She’s not a_ heartless 
girl.’’ 

““She thinks that I’m no good to the 
world, that I haven't earned my right 
to existence.”’ He looked up at his 
mother with a sudden hopeful interest. 
It all at once seemed to him that her 
judgment, by virtue of her complete 
disassociation from his world, might 
be worth something. ‘‘Do I impress 
vou asa young man ‘making acomplete 
and wicked waste of his life?”’ 


I was 
You 
think. 





IS mother was shocked. She sat 
down in a near-by chair and re- 
garded her offs spring with bewildered 
and patheticeyes. ‘‘ Makinga waste of 
your life? Did Linda Grey say that? 
Why I can hardly—it certainly was 
very forward of her—and unladylike. 
I’m sure your conduct is all that could 
be asked of a young gentleman of good 
birth and breeding and position. You 
have never contracted evil habits and 
you have never become involved in 
lowscandals. Ican’t for the life of me 
think what Linda Grey means by such 
an accusation.” 

Latimer was conscious of an odd 
impulse to defend his accuser. He 
chafed his hands together slowly as he 
sat leaning forward in hischair. ‘‘ The 
truth is, Mother, there’s a wave of 
restlessness and discontent and read- 
just ment sweeping the world just now. 
Linda has got caught in it. She 
thinks—and there’s no doubt a lot of 
good people think—that idleness is a 
kind of sin. Well I’m an idler, I sup- 
pose. My friends and I, we just play 
about and amuse ourselves. It seems 
to me that we do no harm—I suppose 
Linda would say we do harm by ex- 
ample—but I confess we do no good. 
We’re of no especial use to the com- 
munity.” 

‘And may I ask,’ inquired his mother a little haughtily, 
“just what it is Linda Grey wishes you to do? You have a 
fortune sufficient for any possible wants either of your own 
or of your children. I see no necessity for your engaging in 
any commercial occupation. And as for political life, it has 
long ceased in this country to be a fit career for a gentleman.”’ 

‘Well that’s pretty strong. Certainly there are gentle- 


men—among the others—at Washington.” He rose 
abruptly. There was neither comfort nor help to be gained 
here. ‘“‘I won't spoil your morning with my troubles. 


Linda’s down on me just now. She may get over it. 
‘I’m disappointed in her,’’ Mrs. Latimer said. ‘I didn’t 
think her capable of lightness or radical sympathies. It is 
this mixed social life of today. One meets such odd people.”’ 
And her son said with some emphasis: ‘‘ Yes, one does.”’ 
She kissed him with great tenderness, and there were tears 
in her faded eyes. ‘‘ My dearest boy, I wish I could help you!”’ 


| ple tin had a sudden realization of the immense and 
terrible futility of that wish. The sweet, faded little lady 
stood there yearning with mother love, as potent an influence 
for good or evil in this fierce world as the old-fashioned 
portrait on the wall behind her. He laughed with affection 
and with a kind of grim amusement together, and turned 
away. ‘‘Perhaps,”’ he said at the door, 
up his mind to sing when I have gone.” 
The good little lady answered eagerly: 


Oh, I hope he will !”’ eet 


“Ronald will make 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


Latimer laughed again and went away. He mounted the 
stairs to the rooms he occupied on the floor above—a large 
sitting-room that overlooked the street, and a quiet bedroom 
behind. A servant was busy putting his clothes to rights in 
the bedroom, so he shut the door and began to walk up and 
down the floor, frowning, his hands in his pockets, 

He broke into a wry smile as he realized that in the course 
of his brief talk with his mother he had done little else than 
defend Linda Grey’s attitude and attack his own. That was 
an odd thing to have done, and certainly he hadn’t meant to 
do it. He began to wonder how it had come about. He 
thought back over his mother’s words and saw all at once 


what it meant to him—sooner or later, but not just now 
He was still able to believe himself misunderstood anc! 
misused, and to put off, for a time, the inevitable day o! 
reckoning, especially as he had, just then, the excuse of an 
engagement to look at a horse upat the Riding Club. 

The horse, a light-weight gray hackney with a very smari 
action, turned out to be an old acquaintance of his, so he wa: 
able to recommend it to the man who wanted his judgment 
He encountered Roger Bacon just as he was leaving thi 
place, and the two walked down the Avenue together. They 
had been on rather close terms at school and during thei: 
undergraduate days in New Haven, where Bacon had rowed 

on the ’Varsity crew, but had seen 
little of each other in the half-dozen 








“*T Was Alone With the Woman —Who Had Dropped on Her Knees, With Her Hands Over Her Face ’” 


that they had been a kind of gentle and scarcely recognizable 
caricature of his own conception of life. The good and 
loving lady, sincere to the point of tears, had held up a pre- 
posterous mirror and permitted him to see himself distorted 
in it. She couldn't have done the thing more perfectly if 
she had been conscious of what she was doing. No one can 
explain why it was that her defense of his position had greater 
power to make the man see himsclf as he was than Linda 
Grey’s direct attack had possessed. But it was so. He 
looked upon his career with less favor than he had ever 
before done. He confessed that he had been a drone and 
that drones were not altogether admirable. 


VEN at that, he thought Linda had been overscornful. 

Hecouldn’t quite see himself the worm she made him out. 
And those friends of his whom she spoke of so haughtily! 
They were real friends. If anything should happen to him 
there was nothing within human power those chaps wouldn't 
do to help him. You couldn't just turn your back on men 
like that. After all your friends were your life. You couldn’t 
do without them, and, equally, you couldn’t on a sudden 
whim dismiss them and find another set just as good. 

It must be plain that he wasstill in hismood of resentment, 
and, in some degree, of anger. But underneath all moods 
all passing and external things, there was his love for Linda 
Grey. He might feel that she had treated him hardly and 
with injustice, but he loved her, and sooner or later he must 
sit down in solitary bitterness and face the loss of her and 
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years since. 

Latimer glanced alittle curiously at 
his old friend as the two turned into 
the Avenue, and he thought Roger 
Bacon looked like a man strong and 
happy and at peace with the world. 
Well that was what he ought to look 
like. He had health, more mone, 
than he needed, one of the most beauti- 
ful wives in the world, anda two-year- 
old daughter with red hair. He had 
occupationtoo. He managed his own 
property, and he was reported to be 
high in the councils of those who were 
working so successfully for the new 
ideals in politics. 

Latimer asked him about this: “TI 
hear you're in politics these days.’ 

“‘Oh, well, not very actively, Coppy. 
I’m not out for office, but I like to 
meet the people who are making the 
fight for better political conditions. 
We talk, and sometimes a chap can be 
of use in various quict ways. It keeps 
the mind more or less busy anyhow, 
and perhaps it does some good.”’ 

This sounded a little dull to the 
other man and he shook his head. 
“Do you really like it—that sort of 
thing?”’ 

““Of course I like it,’’ Roger Bacon 
said, laughing. ‘‘Hang it, Coppy! 
It’s doing something! It’s playing a 
kind of part—a very small one, of 
course—in the history of one’s age 
That sounds pretentious and bom- 
bastic, but you know I don’t mean to. 
Look here! Wouldn’t you rather 
play polo than watch it played?’”’ 

““Yes, I should.”’ He glanced again 
at this tall, confident, alert young man 
who was leading sucha full and happy 
life, and for an instant he felt foolish 
and useless and a dreadful cumberer 
of the earth. 


HEY came opposite the Univer- 

sity Club at Fifty-fourth Street, 
and Bacon halted. ‘‘I’m_ lunching 
here. Why not come too? You be- 
long to the University, don’t you?” 

“Oh, ves,’’ Latimer said _hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘I belong. I seldom go into 
the place though.”’ 

But Roger Bacon took him by the 
arm. ‘‘Come along! Surprise your- 
self! It won’t hurt much.” 

So he went, and it was not long 
before he wished he hadn’t, for he 
found himself let in for a political 
luncheon—not a large one, only eight 
or ten—and all the men politely veiled 
their surprise at seeing him in their 
midst; but he knew well enough that, 
one and all, they wondered what he 
was doing there, and he wondered 
himself too. 

Some of the men he knew well 
enough to call by their first names— 
young men of Roger Bacon’s type, 
sons of good New York families who 
felt the political degeneration of their 
city and their country heavy on their 
consciences. But there were two or three gentlemen present 
whom Latimer knew only by name—a reputed member of 
the new President’s cabinet, a Progressive Senator from the 
far Northwest, a young man high in New York official life. 
It was an interesting company. Latimer had toconfess that. 
And he had a dim suspicion that it was important, too, and 
significant of the new renaissance. 

He listened to the talk about him, which was at first 
various and scattering; and then by some, to him, obscure 
mutual impulse the ‘conversation became general and the 
little company of gentlemen were talking about a thing new 
and strange: Ideals! An ideal of living and governing; a 
new conception of the relations between men. 

Now Latimer’s friends didn’t discover things like that. 
They would have been ashamed to. He felt a little embar- 
rassed himself now, just as he and the others had felt embar- 
rassed on the evening before when old Miss van Werk had 
talked about love. Still he watched and listened, and there 
was a touch of not altogether unconscious pathos about him. 
It wasn’t that he found the symposium of ideas so hopelessly 
over his head. He wasn’t a fool—not by a great deal. But 
it was so long since he had exercised his mind with ideas! 
It was stiff and rusty with disuse. There had been a time 
when his intelligence would have leaped to the encounter 
Now he came to it awkwardly and ill at ease. 

He heard several times from various individuals the 
mention of the name ‘‘Stone.”” It seemed to be an important 
name, and once Roger Bacon said that Stone had promised 
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to turn up if he could manage it. He was, it appeared, very 
busy with “‘that garment workers’ strike case.” It didn’t 
occur to Latimer to connect this name with his fellow-guest 
at Grey’s Inn. 

But presently, when the meal was at an end and they sat 
over their coffee smoking, some one said: ‘Here he comes!”’ 
and Arthur Stone entered the room. 

If there had been space left in Latimer’s mind for surprise 

1 would have been surprised, and none too pleasantly so 
Sther; but a kind of apathy had settled upon him, and he 
kked on unmoved while the newcomer was greeted with 
nterest and respect, and, in certain quarters, with something 
ry like affection. 

An hour later he had a few words with Roger Bacon before 
leaving the club. He may have thought he was hiding his 
depression. In any case he thanked his host with the usual 
platitudes; he had found it all very interesting, he declared. 

Roger Bacon looked at him shrewdly and smiled. ‘‘ Well 

+ has done you no lasting harm anyhow, Coppy. ‘How the 
her half lives’—all that sort of thing, you know. Is life 
all bridge and polo? It is not. Don’t lay it up against me 
and maybe we shall meet again soon.” 
Latimer managed a wan grin and asked a question: 
This chap Stone—he was out at Grey’s Inn for the 
eek-end. What about him?”’ 
“Arthur Stone? Oh, he’s a great man! We others might 
die tonight and never be missed by the country, but Stone 
:s; a big man, a man with a future. And, better yet, he’s a 
nan with an idea. I’ll send you one of 
isbooks. He writes well, You'll see 
vhat he’s after.” 

Latimer wished to know how the 

nan occupied himself when he wasn’t 
ngaged in writing well, and learned 
hat he was acriminal lawyer, at pres- 
‘nt engaged with the cause of some 
triking garment workers in a negoti- 
ition of far-reaching consequence; that 
he delivered frequent lectures on the 
relations of Capital and Labor, on the 
new Democracy, and soon; and that he 
was the founder and head of the so- 
called Commonsense League, an un- 
official body of citizens with some of 
whose activities Latimer was vaguely 
familiar through the newspapers. 

He wondered why this rather impos- 
ing table of Mr. Arthur Stone’s con- 
tents should serve to depress him 
further, and after some reflection he 
decided that it was on account of 
Linda Grey. He thanked his friend 
and went gloomily off. 


Vv 


INDA and her father seldom met 
during the day. But about a fort- 
night after that week-end at Grey’s 
Inn animportant question demanding 
immediate settlement arose—the ques- 
tion whether a very good, but cruelly 
expensive cook, cast upon the world 
by the departure of his household to 
Europe, should or should not be 
snapped up. Summoned to her 
morning-room her father behaved as 
she had feared he would do. He quiv- 
ered with a kind of prospective ecstasy 
and overrode her objection about ex- 
penses as if they weren’t there at all. 
Afterward he sat on for a while smok- 
ing and talking. 

He turned his eye upon her pres- 
ently, where she sat in the sunlight, 
smiling and fresh and cool, and said: 
“You know, my dear, you're looking 
extremely well of late—a kind of extra 
sparkle. Are you unusually happy?” 

It pleased and amused him to see 
that she blushed. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know. Yes, I’m 
happy. I’m almost always happy. 
Perhaps just now I’m getting more 
exercise than usual—in mental forn, I 
mean. It’sa kind of tonic.” 

For a moment he twinkled at her, 
then ceased to twinkle and showed 
some slightconcern. ‘ ‘Tonic!’ Hm! 
I observe that tonics most commonly 
take a personal form. I suppose it’s 
my young friend Stone.”’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it is; or rather, it 
was. I should think he began it any- 
how. I’ve seen rather a good deal of 
him, but I’ve seen other clever people 
too. I’ve dined twice at the Roger 
Bacons’, and I’ve got myself asked to 
more houses where you get real con- 
versation—discussion—ideas. Maybe 
I can do something myself here at 
home. I should like to. And you 
won't mind, because secretly you like 
interesting people as well as I do.” 

Well, within reason, he thought perhaps he did. She 
might begin gently with the Roger Bacons—young Mrs. 
Bacon being almost the most beautiful human being he had 
ever seen. 

Linda laughed and promised she would. 
a great friend of theirs. Roger thinks he’s very wonderful 
and important.” She paused a moment and then asked him 
straight: ‘‘Do you?” 

Her father looked a little startled and taken aback. ‘‘I? 
Oh! don’t ask me. I’m not at all in the running with these 
reform people. I only know that the fellow has extraordinary 
backing. I suppose he has earned it.” 
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“‘Arthur Stone is 


“TS HE going to get into the Athenzeum?”’ she asked. 

Grey laughed and nodded. ‘‘I think I may say that he 
is. We shouldn’t dare keep him out even if we wanted to. 
There'd be a great row. You've been seeing a good deal of 
Stone, I take it?”’ 

‘‘Ves, Ihave. What I like about him,’’ she said as if she 
felt the need of some explanation, “is that what he does and 
hopes to dois all for—well, for his fellow-man, It’s unselfish. 
He doesn’t expect to get anything out of it himself. There's 
nothing he could get.” 

“Well,” objected her father, ‘‘ I'm not so sure of that. He 
has already made a rather extraordinary personal reputation 
out of his crusade. He couldn't have got along anything like 
so fast if he hadn’t been a downright revolutionist.” 

His daughter said rather sharply that Arthur Stone wasn’t 
a revolutionist. 





But her father waved his hand at her with the most 
amiable of deprecatory smiles. ‘Oh, I’m not attacking your 
hero. I like the man. But I must be permitted to point 
out that he does, after all, get something for himself from his 
campaign. And if he goes into politics, as he tells me he 

_thinks of doing, he'll probably get something more with this 
radical wave sweeping the country. Reform, my child, 
has often proved profitable game for those who play it 
dramatically enough.”’ 


HE knew the round sweetness of her father’s heart too 

well to mind what she considered to be his prejudices. 

So she only shook her head at him and allowed Mr. Arthur 

Stone’s name to drop from the conversation. She picked up 
a note that lay ona table at her elbow. 

‘“‘Here’s an odd line from Coppy Latimer that came just 
now. He wants tosee me asearly today as Ican manage ona 
matter of great importance. He wants to explain something 
to me before I hear it from any other source. I suppose he 
has been getting into trouble again. But why he should 
come to me 

“‘Are you going to see him?”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course I shall see him. If Coppy is in diffi- 
culties I must do anything I canto help him. I told him to 
come at twelve o'clock. It would have looked heartless, I 
thought, to put him off until a conventional hour in the 
afternoon, and I couldn’t have him for luncheon because 
I’m lunching out.” 








“He Said: ‘What are You Butting In Here For? You’ve Got Nothing on Me. Let Me Alone!’” 


Her father rose with a sigh. ‘‘Poor Coppy! I met him 
the other day. He was wandering about the Union Club like 
an explorer in a jungle. He looked very down, I thought, 
and unhappy.” 

Linda had nothing to say to that, and her father spoke of 
the cook again, nodded and went away. 


OPPY LATIMER turned up sharp on twelve o'clock, 

and Linda’s first thought was that her father had been 
right. He did look down and unhappy. It was almost too 
much for her. Despite her new interests and sympathies 
there had never been any one else in her life quite like this 
young man. She couldn't bear to see him so wretched. 
There were tears in her eyes. 

‘“Coppy, dear, what is the matter? You look like a 
ghost !”’ 

‘*T don’t feel like a ghost,’’ he said miserably. “I feel like 
a cowed rat. Look here, Linda! I’ve got into a beastly 
mess, and this time, so faras I can make out, it’s through no 
fault of my own, I had tocome and tell it you straight, just 
as it happened, before you got it as it didn’t happen through 
the newspapers or in some other way.”’ 

To cheer him Linda said: “That's quite right. I’m glad 
you did, and I'm sure we shall find some way out. Get on 
with it! Don’t be afraid.” 

He gave her a grateful look. “I went to the opera last 
night with the Darnleys. Afterward Jack—that is, a friend 


of mine and I went on toacabaret. We got away about two, 


I think. 


We’d been talking about going to Aiken for the 
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polo, and watching the people turkey trot, and all that, so 
the time had slipped away. We got our hats and coats and 
went downstairs. There weren’t many people leaving just 
then, and we could see that the doorman was having trouble 
with a man, a foreign-looking chap, who had sat with a 
woman at a table near ours. The doorman was trying to 
throw him out, but the fellow was putting up a fight. We 
stood looking on a moment, and just then the woman ran 
up and caught her friend by the arm and tried to pull him 
away. She looked very nice and quiet and distressed and 
helpless. The fellow snarled at her, and, when she wouldn't 
let go of him, he pulled himself free of the doorman and 
whirled about and hit her—hit this nice, distressed-looking 
woman twice, knocking her against the wall. 

“‘Well, of course, I know what a wise man would have 
done; he'd have cleared out just as quick as he could and left 
the row to the doorman and the police. But I felt very 
indignant and—and noble and chivalrous. I made a jump 
for this fellow and got him by the shoulder before he could 
do any more. I gave him one that he won’t forget fora day 
or two, and then I threw him across the pavement into the 
gutter. I looked around then for Ja—for my pal, but the 
little cur had run away when he saw a row coming, and I was 
alone with the woman—who had dropped on her knees, 
leaning against the wall with her hands over her face—and 
the doorman, who was excited and useless and was trying to ° 
get his police whistle out from under his coat. There were 
two hansom cabs drawn up at thecurb. I lifted the woman 
up. She kept saying, ‘Please take me 
away; I’m afraid,’ over and overagain, 
and I ran her across the pavement and 
pushed her into the first of the two 
hansoms and was just climbing in after 
her when the chap I’d thrown into the 
gutter came out of the dark witha run. 
Iwasangry. I took my time and I hit 
him just once on the jaw. He went 
down almost under the cab-horse’s 
feet, and I jumped in, said,‘ Drive on— 
quick!’ and we went galloping off.”’ 

Miss Grey beat her hands together 
with great enthusiasm. “But, 
Coppy,”’ she cried excitedly, “I think 
that was all simply splendid and thrill- 
ing. What are you apologizing for? 
I'm proud of you, Coppy.” 


R. LATIMER regarded her with 

a melancholy smile. ‘‘ Wait! I 
haven't got to the awful part yet. We 
went galloping down Seventh Avenue, 
this young woman and I. She'd 
stopped sobbing and sat quite still be- 
side me. I asked her where she lived, 
and she said in a street between 
Washington Square and Sixth Avenue. 
When we reached her door, a kind of 
tenement house in a cheap neighbor- 
hood, I almost had tolift her out of the 
cab and upthestairs. Shewasas weak 
as a cat and trembling like a leaf. 

‘Well, I got her up two flights of 
stairs and in at a door that wasn’t 
locked, and when I turned to close the 
door behind us she fell on her face on 
the carpet and fainted dead away. I 
thought that brute had killed her. 
On the chance that he hadn’t I found 
some water in a jug and soused her 
head with it, and after a bit she came 
to. But the man must have hurt her 
pretty badly, for she kept fainting 
away. I got her ona couch that was 
there and she tried to thank me for 
what I’d done, and went off while in 
the midst of it. Of course I couldn’t 
leave her in that state and I stayed on, 
perhaps half an hour, sousing her head 
with waterand making her drink some 
of it. Then I heard the door open 
behind me and the young woman gave 
a little scream and I turned around 
and it was the chap I’d thrown into 
the street. 

‘*T made for him, but he held up 
his hand and said: ‘No. Not unless 
you want to rouse the house. And I 
shouldn't advise you to do that, Mr. 
Latimer.’ 

“*T said: ‘How the dickens do you 
know my name?’ ; 

**And the chap grinned—as well as 
he could with a swollen jaw anda black 
eye—and said that didn’t matter since 
he knew it. He’d left some one out- 
side the door and he fetched him in— 
a little rat of aman he called Smith, 

**He said: ‘Smith, here’s a go! I 
come home at half-past two of a morn- 
ing and find a guy with my wife. 
What do you think of that?’ Smith 
shook his head and said it looked bad, 
very bad.” 

Latimer stopped just here, red and embarrassed. ‘I wish 
I could leave this part out, Linda. I'm sorry. It’sa shame 
to make you listen to it.”’ 

But Linda Grey scoffed at him. “‘Good Heavens, Coppy ! 
Don’t be anidiot! I read the newspapers—sometimes; and 
this isn’t the first—what do they call it ?—badger game I’ve 
heard of. Goon! What did youdo then?” 

“Well, I took that beast by the throat and told him just 
what I thought of him; but the young woman began tocry, 
and the chap called Smith said if I didn’t stop he’d rouse the 
house. So I had to let go my hold and the fellow choked for 
a bit in a chair and got his breath and began to talk once 
more. He was quite cool. He had my name; he had a wit- 
ness to prove that he had found me in his flat with his wife at 
half-past two in the morning, and he threatened to give the 
thing to the papers if I didn’t buy him off ata rather high 
figure. Oh, he had me right enough!” 


HEN Latimer began to walk up and down in some agita- 
tion, and his voice, when he spoke again, was not quite 
steady. ‘‘I can’t have a story like that get about,” he said. 
“Oh! Would anybody believe it, Coppy?’”’ she asked him. 
“Yes, Heapsof people would. I’ve done silly things, and 
they’ve got about. This business would finish me. I can’t 
have it. There’s my mother, for one. A scandal of this sort 
would half kill her. No. It’s impossible. And yet if I pay 
the chap his blackmail I shall never be rid of him. He'll be 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 
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On Being Truthful 


Do you believe it is possible for a man to go 
through his life speaking only the literal and abso- 
lute truth? 


AUL lays down the principle by which we are to be 

governed in determining whether untruth is ever 
justified and if so when: ‘‘ Putting away lying, speak 
every man truth with his neighbor: for we are mem- 
bers one of another.”” What the law of gravitation is in 
the universe confidence is in society. We are united 
together in one great family by trust and confidence in 
oneanother. Whatever tends to weaken that confidence 
tends to dissolve social bonds and bring in anarchy. 
We mail a letter in Philadelphia to a correspondent in 
San Francisco because we have confidence in the hun- 
dred unknown persons through whose hands that letter 
will pass. We accept for our services a piece of paper 
that has no intrinsic value because we have confi- 
dence that the bank will give us gold or silver for it. 
We buy and sell on credit because we have confidence 
in each other’s honesty. In spite of repeated disap- 
pointment we accept as true the gossipy news we read 
in the daily papers because we believe that they gener- 
ally try to tell us the truth. Any kind of falsehood 
which tends to dissolve this confidence is immoral; if it 
has no such tendency it isnotimmoral. There is noth- 
ing immoral in the actor’s pretending to be Hamlet or 
Macbeth; on the contrary the more perfect the illusion 
the more we praise the actor; for there is nothing in 
this false pretense which weakens our confidence in 
our fellowmen. On the other hand the so-called ‘‘ white 
lies’’ which are told so glibly in society are disastrous 
to true social fellowship. They spread through society 
a poison of insincerity. They make us distrustful of all 
the kind and courteous things that are said because so 
many of such sayings have notruthin them. ‘‘Speak- 
ing the truth in love” is difficult; but to tell untruths 
for the sake of love is both immoral and disastrous. 


How Christ is in Us 


Do you believe that Christ is in us, in our every 
motive, our every act, the commonest occurrence ? 
If so, is not this belief likely to induce us to blame 
everything on Christ? And how do you reconcile 
a meek and merciful Christ with the barbarities 
of the world, such as war, pestilence, crinie and 
viciousness ? 


OW do you reconcile a meek and merciful Christ 
with the ambition of James and John, seeking the 
best places in the kingdom; with the cowardice of Peter, 
denying with oaths and curses his Master; and with the 
treachery of Judas, betraying Him witha kiss? I know 
of no other way to interpret the mystical influence of 
Jesus Christ on men than by the equally mystical 
influence of one human being on another human 
being—the influence of a mother on her child, the 
teacher on his pupil, the orator on his audience, the 
friend on his friend. The child, the pupil, the hearer, 
the friend is still free to accept or reject that influence 
as he will. Jesus Himself recognizes this when He says: 
“Ye will not come to Me, that ye might have life.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes answers your question in his 
beautiful verse: 
Our midnight is Thy smile withdrawn; 
Our noontide is Thy gracious dawn; 
Our rainbow arch, Thy mercy’s sign; 
All, save the clouds of sin, are Thine. 
Christ isin usas we arein one another. But He does 
not compel us: He influences us. And we may reject 
that influence and follow our own self-will. 


The Spirit: Not the Letter 


How can one follow the instructions of Jesus to 
give to all borrowers, to “take no thought for the 
morrow,” to turn our other cheek if we are smitten 
on one? How can any one do these things under 
conditions ofhuman nature? Then what did Christ 
mean? Did He, or did He not, expect us to take 
Him literally? 


ESUS CHRIST did not give rules and regulations 

by which we are to be governed, as we are to be 
governed by the statutes of a State. He gave principles 
which we are to interpret and apply; and He illus- 
trated, both by His life and by His teachings, the spirit 
which we are to possess and by which we are to be gov- 
erned. Rulesand regulationsare necessarily temporary. 
The rules appropriate fora child 
in the nursery are very inappro- 
priate for his older brother in 
college and for the father in his 
office. If Jesus Christ had pre- 
scribed a set of rules and regula- 
tions appropriate to the First 
Century in Palestine they would 
have been inappropriate in the 
Twentieth Century inthe United 
States. Wearethento take such 
passages as you have quoted not 
as regulations with which we 
must comply, but as illustrations 


argumentative. 


for him to answer every question sent to him. 
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N RELIGIOUS matters an age of doubt has been 

followed by an age of questioning. At no other 
time, perhaps, within the last decade has the great 
moral and ethical awakening among the people 
led to so many questions about religious beliefs 
and right living as at the present time. The Bible 
is today literally the storm-center of hungry ques- 
tioning. Into this healthy maelstrom of questioning 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has asked Doctor 
Abbott to come and make clear, through concise 
and popular explanation, some of the points of 
doubt which are in the minds of so many people. 


THE EDITOR OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 











of a spirit by which we should be governed and the 
principles by which we should be guided. For example, 
““Give to him that asketh thee’’ inculcates a spirit 
of sympathy with those in need. When the borrower 
comes we shall try to put ourselves in his place and 
then decide what is the best assistance we can give 
him. It may be that he needs counsel more than 
cash, or a chance to earn money more than a gift; 
or his need may be so great that it is impossible for 
usto supply it. But the duty of fellow-feeling remains. 
A gift without kindly feeling may do more harm than 
good; a refusal with kindly feeling may do more good 
than harm. Or again, ‘‘Take no thought for the 
morrow’”’ is literally, ‘‘Be not divided in your mind 
about the morrow.’ It is interpreted by the counsel 
which follows: ‘‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness; and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’ Concentrate your time, thought and 
energy on the service which you are trying to render 
to your day and generation, and do not worry over the 
question whether or not you will get coming to you all 
that you think you deserve. 


The Future Life as I See It 


What is your interpretation of the future life? 
Do you believe in a future state of torture called 
“Hell,” or a future place of Elysian fields called 
“Heaven”? What is our future life as you see it? 


HAVE no interpretation of the future life. Cana 

caterpillar understand the life of the butterfly? Can 
a seed in the ground understand the life of the flower on 
the bush? Cana birdling in the egg understand the life 
of the bird onthe wing? Cana babein the cradle under- 
stand the life of the scholar in the study, or the soldier 
inthe field, or the statesman in the council of the nation ? 
As little can I comprehend now what my life shall be. 
To interpret literally the symbolic pictures in the Book 
of Revelation is to destroy their significance. I cannot 
interpret the future life, and I do not wish to do so. 
Like a little child the day before Christmas I wish the 
gift to come to meas a glad surprise. Of a few things, 
however, I can be very sure. I can be very sure that 
life is growth and growth is change, and, therefore, the 
future life will be something different from the life upon 
the earth. I can be very sure that the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, self-control, and therefore 
I can be very sure that these fruits of character, the 
buds of which I see on earth, will blossom into a per- 
fection which I cannot now conceive. I can be very 
sure that I cannot love unless there are persons to love, 
and therefore sure that my loved ones upon earth will 
not be unknown to me and unloved by mein Heaven. 
I can be very sure that when I awake in Christ’s like- 
ness I shall be satisfied, that my aspirations will reach 
a sweet content. I can be very sure that He whose love 
has kindled my love, whose joy has equipped me with 
the joy of service, and whose peace has given me at 
times a peace that passeth all understanding, will 
Himself be satisfied when He sees in me the completion 
of the work which He has wrought, as a mother is 
satisfied in the triumphs of her boy when he has 
grown to manhood. 


TO ALL WHO ASK QUESTIONS 


OCTOR ABBOTT cannot undertake to answer questions by personal letter, nor will it be possible 
He will select from the questions which THE JOURNAL 
readers send him those which seem to him of the greatest importance and interest, and which he believes 
can be helpfully answered in simple terms and in a brief space. 
the subjects here discussed are referred to the pages of ‘‘ The Outlook,’’ of which periodical Doctor Abbott 
is Editor-in-Chief, where for more than twenty-five years he has been discussing in his regular weekly 
editorial contributions the practical and philosophical problems of the life of the spirit. 

In order that the largest number of questions may be answered, and the greater number of persons 
thereby helped, space cannot be spared for comments on answers here given. This page is explanatory : not 
Address all letters to Lyman Abbott, D. D., In Care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Those who desire a fuller treatment of 










Simple Rule to Live an Upright Life 


What, in a few words, is a simple rule of life by 
which a man can live a decent, upright life of self- 
respect and of help to others? 


DO not know any better or simpler rule of life than 

the Golden Rule: ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.”’ But this 
rule is not quite so simple as it seems; at least it is not 
so easy to apply it as it isto state it. It is botha guide 
to our desires and to our actions. We are not to desire 
from others what we would not do for them if we were 
in their places. We are to desire to do to others what 
we would desire from them if we were in their places. 
This requires, in the first place, some sympathetic 
imagination. We must be able to put ourselves in the 
other person’s place; to conceive what we would be 
if we had his temperament and his training; to under- 
stand life as he understands it. We must be able to 
treat his opinions, however widely they differ from ours, 
with a certain respect. The Democrat must respect 
the Republican, and the Republican the Democrat; 
the Protestant the Roman Catholic, and the Roman 
Catholic the Protestant; the agnostic the believer, 
and the believer the agnostic. We cannot do to others 
what we would that others should do to us unless 
we understand and measurably respect the wishes of 
those others. He who thus seeks to understand sym- 
pathetically his fellowmen, to desire nothing which he 
would not grant himself, and to grant everything 
which he would desire himself, ought to be able by 
this rule to live a decent, upright life of self-respect 
and of help to others, though this rule alone will not 
suffice to give him all the joy which a full, rich, free life 
has in store for him. 


We All Cannot Render the Same Service 


I cannot pray or speak in public, and I know others 
cannot. Theresultis that several of us dread going 
to Friday evening prayer meeting at our church 
because our pastor has a way of calling upon us to 
speakorpray. Iclaimheiswrong. Arewe right? 


EAD the twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth and thir- 
tieth verses of the twelfth chapter of First 
Corinthians. It is no more the duty of all Christians 
to be teachers and to speak with tongues than it is to 
be workers of miracles or to exercise the gift of healing. 
It is the duty of every disciple of Christ to serve the 
Master by serving his fellowmen, but all cannot render 
the same service; and each disciple has a right to 
decide for himself what is the nature of the service 
which he is best fitted to render. Our Sabbath-schools 
have been paralyzed by the false notion that anybody 
who knows enough to join a church is competent to 
teach in a Sunday-school; and our prayer meetings 
have excluded some of the most consecrated members 
of the church by the notion that any member of the 
church is competent to instruct his brethren in address 
and to lead them in public prayer. 1 advise you to 
tell your pastor that you decline to speak or pray in 
meeting, and that if he insists on calling upon you you 
shall cease to attend. One of the most valuable mem- 
bers of Plymouth Church never led in prayer and never 
spoke in prayer meeting, although he taught for many 
years a large Bible Class in the Sunday-school. 


What is Wanted of Men Today ? 


What one thing does Christ desire of men today 
more than any other? 


CANNOT assume so to know the mind of Christ as 

to give any but a tentative and imperfect answer to 
this question. The way to get an answer would be 
to read any one of the four Gospels through, having 
this question continually before your mind: What did 
Christ wish for men then? We may be sure that what 
He wished for men then He wishes for them now. In 
His last prayer for His Church, recorded in the seven- 
teenth chapter of John, He says: ‘‘ Neither pray I for 
these alone, but for them also which shall believe on Me 
through their word; that they all may be one; as Thou, 
Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be 
one in Us.”” How was Christ one with the Father? It 
is impossible to answer that question in a sentence. 
It is impossible to find words that will give to it an ade- 
quate answer. But at least He was one with the Father 
in the purpose of His life, in the service rendered by His 
living, and in constant intimate companionship of the 
Spirit. This is what He wants of men today: that we 
should be His disciples, learning 
howto live through His life; that 
we should be His followers, en- 
gaging in His work under His 
direction; that we should be His 
friends, living in intimate per- 
sonal fellowship with Him; and 
that so, whatever our walk or 
place in life, from the humblest 
to the highest, we should do what 
things lie before us to promote 
that righteousness, peace and 
joy, in holiness of spirit, which 
Paul saysis the Kingdom of God. 
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EASTER MEMORIES 


Painted by ‘Walter H. Leverett as an Interpretation of the Old Hymn 
Vearer, My Cod. to Shee” 


his is the fifth ofa series of. six pictures illustrating “She Worlds Most Famous Hymns" 
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Ann Hathaway’s Cottage: By C. Durand Chapman 
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ITH sharp scissors cut carefully around all the outside edges of each part. Then put the parts together according to the 
directions under each picture. Try fitting the parts together before pasting, to see if all are correct. 

You can make a pretty picture for your room by putting a glass over your picture and framing it with a narrow strip of 
passepartout. You can also make a relief picture by taking two pieces of wood a quarter of an inch thick and the length of 
your picture, one an inch and the other three-quarters of an inch wide. Fasten one on top of the other with back edges even. 
Paste Number 1 upright on back edge with picture toward you and yellow line just above the top. Bend Number 2 on yellow 
line and place half an inch in front of this, using paper margin to paste on. Paste Number 3 on front edge of the upper strip 
and paste Number 4 on the front edge of bottom strip with the black line at the base. 

















NUMBER |. This is the Background for Your Picture and is Exactly the Size That Your Picture Will be When it is Finished. The Other Three Parts are Pasted on it Along the Colored Lines Only 











HIS charming old English home is so familiar through picture and story, as well as to 

thousands of visitors from every country, that but a brief description is necessary. ‘‘All the 
world loves a lover,’”’ and William Shakespeare was, perhaps, the most famous lover that ever 
lost his heart to a fair maid; for it was probably here in this quaint old cottage, so history tells 
us, the noted poet wooed and won Farmer Hathaway’s daughter. 

The long rambling building, with its thatched roof and vines clambering up its walls, nestles 
under the sheltering trees and looks out in front upon a wonderful old-fashioned garden gay with 
flowers of every kind and hue, that bloom in riotous profusion to the very steps of the entrance. 
The overhanging eaves and the timbered walls preserve its ancient aspect, and, within, the low 
dark ceilings, the stone floors and the wide chimney-seats give evidence of the story of its age. 

The cottage is situated in the little 
hamlet of Shottery about one mile from 
Stratford-on-Avon. The most pleas- 
ant way for the visitor to reach it is by 
a delightful old footpath through the 





fragrant fields. This pathis easily found as you leave Stratford, and the meadows through which 
you pass are just as quaint as when the famous poet strolled over that same path in his youth—and 
it is more than likely it is the same path. The cottage and grounds are preserved by the trustees 
of the Shakespeare properties, and, although they have naturally suffered some changes during 
the lapse of years, they 
are substantially the same 
as when Shakespeare 
courted Ann Hathaway 
there. 

I wish all the children 
would let me know how 
they like this series of 
cut-out pictures. Tell me 
which you like best, 
paper-doll cut-outs or 
those like the Circus and 
the Kiddies’ Koasting 
Karnival cut-outs, that 
you can do stunts with 
after they are cut out; 
‘or if there is any other 
kind of a cut-out you 
would like me to print in 
THE LaDIEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL tell me about 
it and perhaps we can 
have it in the magazine 
too. Now please do not 
forget to write, because 
we want to give just the 
kind of cut-outs you will 
get the most fun out of. 







































NUMBER 2. 











Put a Very Narrow Strip of Paste Along the Back of the Yellow Line Only at the Bottom, and Then Lay it on Top of the Yellow Line on Number 1 


HEN you write please 

besureto address your 
letter to me in care of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 








NUMBER 3. Wher You Have Put Your Paste on the Back of This Red Strip Fit it Exactly Over the Red Strip on Number | and in Front of Number 2 














NUMBER 4. This is the Foreground, and the Black Line of the Base is Pasted Directly on the Black Line of Number 1, in Front of Number 2 and Number 3 
(Page 26) 
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‘Tommy Kirby Goes Into the Chicken Business Under Difficulties 


O REAL poultryman ever had more trials 

in his business than poor Tommy from the 
very beginning, when he discovered that boiled 
eggs won't hatch, and his hens(?) refused to sit; 
and even when Flossie, in pity, bought grown-up 
chickens the problem was not solved. I amsure 
you can write a funny story about it, can you 
not? 

You just can’t guess what kind of an Easter 
basket John has this year! You never saw one 
like it, itis so cute and funny; I know you will 
want one, too, so if you will send a stamped, 
addressed envelope for itsreturn I will send you 
one like it in outline to cut out, color and put 
together; or, if you prefer it, Tommy will send 
a paper hencoop to make, and a hen and a 
whole lot of little chickens to cut out and color. 
They are for all children everywhere. 

Be sure to ask fora club pin and acertificate 
if you have not had yours. The little girls of the 
Wallingford (Connecticut) Flossie Fisher Club 
are working hard ona lovely bed quilt which is 
to be sold for a charitable purpose; the Belling- 
ham (Washington) club sent a check for two 
dollars and fifty cents to help the litthe Holmes 
triplets; and the Clearwater (Florida) Chapter 
sent forty-one lovely scrapbooks for our shut-in 
children. I do wish I had room to tell more 
that the clubs are doing. 

Thirty prizes of one dollar each will be 
awarded to the thirty boys and girls who write 
the best stories or make the prettiest scrapbooks. 
You may write about Flossie, orany subject you 
choose, and may use any pictures for your book. 


By Helene Nyce 


The Prize Winners for January 
Stories 


MARION MCMULLIN (age 14 years), Illinois 
LESLYE I. THOMAS, New York 
CARRIE NICHOLS (age 13 years), District of 
Columbia 
Daisy BERRYMAN (age 13 years), England 
WILLIE WRIGHT, Georgia 
LYNN SPENCER (age 13 years), California 
ALICE KEMERER (age 11 years), Ohio 
HARRIET GRAPE and JEAN HALL (ages 11 and 9 
years), New Jersey 
THELMA, OLGA and JoYCE PUSCHEL (ages 11, 10 
and 6 years), New Zealand 
GRACE MARY MoorE (age 814 years), New Jersey 
Ava BALLOou, Ohio 
FLORENCE MAry LEEDHAM (age 6 years), India 
JoE and METHENY Ross, China 
GRETA and Myra BROWNE, Missouri 
ONETA VIOLA FELCH (age 11 years), Colorado 


Scrapbooks 


JULIA JONES (age 13 years), District of Columbia 
MONTROSE M. PHILLIPS (age 12 years), New York 
CATHERINE NEAL, Tennessee 
LILLIAN and GRACE MOORE (age 11 years), 
Newfoundland 
KENNETH P. MILLER (age 10 years), New York 
NELLY Mason, New York 
KENNETH COWELL (age 9 years), California 
EUGENE WHITMAN, Idaho 
JaMEsS C. NEWBORN (age 7 years), Pennsylvania 
Mark PHINNY, Wisconsin 


Photographs 


MARGARET WEATHERUP (age 15 years), New York 
MARCALINE STEVENS, Canada 


EL1zABETH WoOopRUFF, New Jersey 
MInotT and Epitu KELso (ages 10 and 8 years), 
Massach usetts 
CATHERINE PATERSON, New York 


The Roll of Honor for January 
Stories 


CEcIL McELRoy (age 11 years), Pennsylvania 
EULALIA TAILLON, New York 
Mary ScuLL, Virginia 
Lucy SwWALLow (age 13 years), New York 
LiLoyp EHLERS, Canada 
MARGARET WILLIAMS, New York 
JAMIE I. MarTIN, Florida 
BAsIL and LAFE Waite, New York 
PATRICIA and JOHN CoGAN, Colorado 
NEA« BuRKE, California 
Scrapbooks 
RutH SEEFONG (age 12 years), Ohio 
Mary JAcOBSON, Lowa 
GLADYS GOODWIN (age 5 years), New Jersey 
EpitH BATES, Texas 
F. JANE MORGENTHAU, Illinois 
OLWEN LEACH, Illinois 
RUTH WHITEHILL, California 
GRACE and BEATRICE PERKINS, New York 
LAURA POPE, Ohio 
ELIZABETH CONANT, California 


Be sure to inclose with your book or story a 
stamped, addressed envelope for reply, and send 
not later than April 15 to 


Miss HELENE Nyce 
In Care OF THE LaprIEs’ Home JourRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 














Home baking 
brings to mind 
Royal Baking 
Powder just as 
surely as Royal 
Baking Powder 
suggests deli- 
cious, appetizing 
and wholesome 
f ood—kindred 
thoughts for 
nearly half a 
century. 


ROYAL 
BAKING 
POWDER 


is made from 
pure Cream of 
‘Tartar, a product 
of luscious 
grapes.’ 


To avoid baking 
powders made from 
alum or other ingre- 
dients which may be 
injurious to health, 
read the label and 
use only baking 
powder shown to be 
made from Cream of 
Tartar. 
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“xperiences With My Servants 


Number Two: Louise Mueller—By Dorothea Pearson Greene 





OUISE was the best type of North 
German peasantry, the picture 
of health and cleanliness, with 

abundant blond hair, clear blue eyes 

and high color. But,in America only a 

year, she had lived in half a dozen 

families—her longest term of service 
only three months. When asked why 


shop or the dairy. She must hold her 
head up, think well of herself, improve 
herself in every possible way and it 
would all come out right. I appealed 
to her worldly wisdom, of which she had 
a good share. It was better to be lonely 
than to be wretched; better single than 
a misused, deserted wife. 








she had changed her place so often 
Louise became reticent. I fully under- 
stood she considered that her affair was 
not mine. 

‘But I stay mit you if I like to vork 
by your house already,’’ she said. 

Well that was fair, and it was 
straightforward. 

Louise came to us on those indefinite 
terms and she remained with us two 
years. The front-door key won her 
heart in the first instance. When I 
gave her the key she stared at me 
incredulously. 

““Me! Coom in the vront door by? 
That’s vy I don’t vork by that last lady 
more as six veeks already.” 

To get to the back door of her last 
“home’”’ Louise had had to go halfway 
down the block, through a dark and 
filthy alley and past a livery stable. 
The men employed there had said 
things to her and about her that she 
had only half understood but that had 
shamed and frightened her. Once a 
man had followed her into the passage- 
way and almost caught her. Safe inside she had fallen to the floor 
of the dark kitchen and cried. This city of American homes seemed 
like a jungle of wild beasts to Louise. Nobody cared what became 
of her, what frightful mischance befell her. Had she told the lady 
she worked for? 

‘“No. The lady did not speak by me, only to say: ‘Do this vork, 
Louise; do that vork, Louise.’’’ She had left that place without giving 
any reason at all. And she had left two other places because she 
could not keep clean. That grievance came out when I told her to use 
the one big bathtub in the apartment as often as she liked, at times 
that would not disturb the habits of the family. Everywhere she 
had been told to use the laundry tubs in the basement. The windows 
of laundries in city homes are at the rear, on the ground level, and are 
uncurtained as arule. In apartments laundries are common to all 
the tenants, and the janitor carries the key. 








NEVER could understand the prohibition against the use of the 

bathtub by the maid, if there is no servant’s bathroom. She pre- 
pares and serves our food, she washes our dishes, she purifies our 
garments, she makes the beds we lie in, often she bathes and dresses 
our little children, but—she must not defile our bathtub! 

Louise used that bathtub seven times a week. The second day 
she was with us she did her laundry work, got luncheon, cleaned 
the kitchen in her thorough German way, and took a bath before 
getting dinner. She came out smiling, her round, red face shining 
with soap. It was wonderful—that hot water—a whole tubful of it! 
She was scrupulous to use her own soap and towels, and to leave the 
bathroom in perfect order. I never had a helper in the house who 
was not careful to remove every trace of her use of the bath. 

After her bath Louise always put ona clean, stiffly starched cotton 
dress. It was usually a cheerful pink in color, and it lit up her rosy 
face like an unabashed sunset. Three aprons protected that gown— 
a voluminous white lawn that was in evidence when she appeared 
in the dining-room or answered the doorbell; and over that, when 
at work in the kitchen, a clean apron of checked gingham. When 
scrubbing or washing dishes a slightly soiled apron was tied over the 
others. Louise’s house gowns had elbow sleeves, and Louise had pink, 
polished, tapering arms forasculptor. So strong,so neat, so capable, 
so tireless, it was a pleasure to see Louise at work about the house. 
That is, it was a pleasure to see Louise when she was in a pleasant 
frame of mind. Her disposition was trying; she alternated between 
hilarity and gloom. Some mornings she came out of her room in a 
state of high good humor, laughing at everything and singing funny 
German folk-songs that convulsed the little maid Marian. At other 
times there would be short answers and sullen looks. The third time 
this happened was at the evening dinner hour, and I excused her 
from service on the table. Half an hour later I found her washing 
the dishes and crying. 

““What’s the matter, Louise?” I asked. “What makes you so 
ill tempered?” 

She sputtered in exasperation: ‘‘I have a toothache ever since I 
been one schmall kinder.” 

‘Oh, poor child; I don’t wonder. You should go to a dentist.” 

Louise looked wild. ‘“‘I go by a dentist mit mine aunt, and he 
pull my teeth to make me an old woman already.” Louise was only 
twenty. 

“Well my dentist won’t pull your teeth. He’ll fix them so they’ll 
look pretty, and they won’t ache any more.” 

Louise’s teeth were dreadful. Since coming to America several 
had been extracted and she lived in terror of losing them all. Often 
she was kept awake all night by the pain. Twice she had been dis- 
charged because of her ill temper. No one had inquired the cause or 
suggested a remedy. 

To have done everything known to dental science in expensive 
crown and bridge work would have taken a year of Louise’s earnings. 
As it was, the lowest charge possible was made for good work, but it 
took all Louise’s savings for several months to wipe out the debt. 
Had we not assumed responsibility for this debt it is not probable 
that Louise could have had such skilled services at all. 


ER temper was improved by her freedom from pain and anxiety, 
but she was still moody. In truth Louise was lonely. She 
had no friends in the neighborhood, and her aunt’s household, in 
which she had lived when she first came to America, was so far away 
she could make the journey only on Sunday. She was so lonely that 


she allowed a worthless fellow to pay attentions to her. I told 
Louise all about him, but she confessed her liking for him. He was, 


in fact, a gay, attractive ne’er-do-well. 

“Tf I don’t get a man of mine own and kinder to love I'll die 
maybe,” Louise said. ‘Besides Iam schust a servant.” 

“Just a servant!’’ I said to her. ‘‘ Where did you hear such non- 


sense? Not in my house!’ She was just as good and.smart and 


good looking as the wife of the man who kept the delicatessen 





Louise gave that worthless fellow up. 
She learned to sew and to read English. 
By-and-by she was able to read an 
English Bible a woman visitor in the 
house had given her. That was a pleas- 
ure, for Louise was a devout Lutheran. 
Indeed I have found that religion has 
more hold on these immigrant girls 
than it has on the native born. 


ND Louise had her cultural side as 
well. Her gift wasfor music. While 
with us she bought a melodeon for 
twenty dollars from a neighbor who was 
putting in a new piano, and, by taking 
out her trunk, she made room for the 
melodeon in her little bedroom. By 
shutting two doors she could then play 
by the hour on long winter evenings and 
disturb no one. 

But Louise was stilllonely. I began 
to suspect that her relatives were 
unkind toher. Her visits to her aunt’s 
were always followed by a melancholy 
day. I used this surmise and Louise 
stared at me in a startled way. 

Yes, she loved her aunt and uncle and two girl cousins, but they 
had been “over” twenty years, and were Americans. They were 
ashamed of her Old Country ways, her clumsy dress and broken 
speech. Her cousins clerked in stores and dressed, oh—different! 
Fine young men and other American girls came to see them, and 
Minna and Gertrude would not introduce her to their friends. Her 
aunt said she must not go into the parlor and shame her cousins, so 
she sat in the kitchen and listened to the music and gay talk and 
laughter in the parlor. Louise sobbed out the whole pitiable tale of 
loneliness and unkindness, unburdening a heart that had been sore 
for two long years of exile. 

‘““Vat’s the matter mit me?”’ she asked desperately. ‘‘I’m schust 
so good as mine aunt. I listen to people and I talk better already. 
I buy schust so good clothes. Mine aunt goes mit me to buy my 
clothes.” A ray of light crossed Louise’s shrewd German mind. 
‘“* Mine aunt don’t go mit Minna and Gertrude to buy their dresses.” 
(Oh! Louise was learning many things fast.) 

“Well,” I said when she had ceased crying, “‘we’ll get you some 
clothes, and we’ll surprise the aunt and cousins with a real American 
girl!” 

[ introduced Louise to a clever dressmaker and milliner whose 
prices were reasonable, and who took a human interest and a pro- 
fessional pride in the Americanizing of Louise. The girl was properly 
corseted and told how to stand—‘“ Chin up, shoulders back, stomach 
in, and don’t you ever again slump down like a bag of meal,’’ admon- 
ished that energetic little modiste. It was a comedy, all the funnier 
because it was such a serious business to Louise. Once the lesson was 
learned she never relaxed vigilance. 

A cadet-blue tailored spring suit was made for her, to wear with 
white blouses. There were a black satin tie, a trim belt and a hat of 
lacy black straw trimmed with black ribbon, blue cornflowers and 
white daisies. And there were gray silk gloves and neat Oxford ties. 

_“Why that girl is pretty!”’ gasped the dressmaker. Of course 
she was. 

‘* And it didn’t cost no more as the clothes mine aunt buys for me 
already !’’ exclaimed Louise in astonished pride. 





O* EASTER I got dinner myself, so Louise could go to morn- 
ing services in her aunt’s little Lutheran church; and I’d have 
given my own Easter hat to have seen her aunt and cousins! Louise 
didn’t get home until midnight, and one of Minna’s young man friends 
came with her! The girl was hysterical with happiness the next 
morning. They had all been so good to her—so proud. Her aunt 
said she was a smart girl to be American so quick already. She had 
sat in the parlor, and they had company and music and fun, and 
Gertrude said she should “go on the Sunday-school picnic by them”’; 
and the young man who brought her home asked if she could dance! 
And he had said her lady must think a lot of her to let her come in by 
the front door, and maybe he’d come to see her some time. 

* All right, Louise,” I said. ‘‘And when he comes be sure and give 
him a cup of coffee and those delicious little German honeycakes 
you make.” 

I knew Louise’s days with us were numbered. She lived with us 
six months longer, but she was too far from her people to be entirely 
happy; and she needed the society of her cousins, now that they 
were kind to her, and of other young people. 

So one day I told Louise of a plan for her. There was a family 
hotel on the West Side where several German girls were employed. 
She must take a letter from me and try to get a place there as a 
dining-room girl. She had to wait a month orso fora vacancy. There 
were a black alpaca shirtwaist suit to be made, and aprons, collars 
and caps of special design, and Louise had to learn to take orders 
from an imaginary bill of fare. She learned her duties and filled the 
place to admiration. 

I saw Louise only once after that. In the early winter after she 
left us she came way across the city to see me on an important 


matter. She wanted “a new dress, already”; there! she must learn 
not to put “already” behind everything she said; it wasn’t 
American. Her melodeon was at her aunt’s and she was going there 


to take a music lesson on her evening out. And she was singing in 
the church choir, and she had “‘steady company.”” He was nearly 
through his apprenticeship in the plumbing trade, and she wanted 
a dress that would complete the conquest. 

This time it was a tailor-weight, cheviot dress of hunter’s green, 
with black braid trimmings and a black hat with a plume. 

The dressmaker gave Louise a little talk about what colors and 
styles she should wear and what she shouldn’t, and Louise wrote 
it all down in a little book. 

No doubt Louise is married now to her plumber, or to some 
other substantial citizen, and has ‘‘a man of her own and ‘kinder’ 
to love’’—anyway she deserves to be. 





NOTE—In the third.article in this series, which will be published in an early 
number of THE JouRNAL, Mrs. Greene will tell the story of Bertha Klein. 
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** White Beauty ” 


The scientific Hoosier Cabinet 


Your Kitchen at 
Your Fingers’ Ends 
Saves Miles of Steps 





You 





can search the world 


over and not find anything 


that 


saves so much kitchen 


labor as this new Hoosier 


Over 700,000 Women 





who 


use the Hoosier would 


verify this fact. 














The HOOSIER 


40 Conveniences—17 are New 








(1 Mrs. 


‘Housekeepers’ 


famous 
Guide” an- 


Frederick’s 
I ood 


Christine 


swers—‘‘What shall we have for dinner?” 


You tt 
and a 
anced 1 


imn the dial to the meat you want 
complete outline of a perfectly bal- 
neal is before you. 


(2 The Cook-book Holder on the middle 


ul 
curely 


»per door holds your cook book se- 
when not in use. Simply open the 


book to the proper page behind the holder. 
It is on a level with your eyes, but not in 
the way. 


(3 The Hoosier Metal Flour Bin holds 50 


pounds. 


Low and easy to fill. The 


sliding glass front enables you to clean the 
entire bin easily. The inside is entirely of 


metal with no corners to hold flour. 


flour in 


i First 
is always out first. 


(4 The New Shaker Flour Sifter is the 


m 


inventions. 


made t 
grindin 


ost wonderful of all the New Hoosier 
It is the only flour sifter ever 
hat shakes flour through instead of 
git through. Cannot wear out. Can- 


not grind through grit or foreign substances. 
Makes flour fluffy and light. 


and 36 More 





soo 


Here 


1. 


2: 
3. 


4. 
5. 


6. 





agent in your town (there is only one) 
will very likely hold a limited sale of 
Hoosiers on the famous Hoosier plan. 


N THIS SEASON the 


Hoosier 


are the terms: 

$1 puts the cabinet in your 
home. 

$1 weekly quickly pays for it. 


The Low Cash Price fixed by 
the factory prevails strictly. 


No interest. No extra fees. 
This sale is under direct 
supervision of the Hoosier 
Company. 

Your money back if you are not 
delighted with your Hoosier. 














New Domestic Science 


Book Free 


“YOU AND YOUR KITCHEN,” 
by Mrs. Christine Frederick, National 
Secretary of the Associated Clubs of 
Domestic Science, describes the other 


Hoosier features. 


lustrat 


It is filled with il- 


ions. Send for it now. It will 


show you that you need a Hoosier. 


Be ready to act. 


Get the book now. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
144 Leslie Street, New Castle, Indiana 





Branch: Pacific Building, San Francisco 
4000 Agents in United States and Canada (150) 
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HETHER yours is a small 

city back yard or one of 
more generous proportions in 
the country or suburban village 
the illustrations on this page 
may help you in planning this 
year’s garden. 

On the right and left are 
views of a yard situated in a 
large city. At very little cost 
the owner has made of it a most 
attractive little garden. Dur- 
ing the hot summer months he 
enjoys the rich coloring of the 
flowers and the refreshing green 
of grass and foliage. 

Above and below are views of 
suburban gardens: those above 
full to overflowing with a gor- 
geous array of rich bloom, those 
below rather more orderly and 
open, the lawns being framed 
with flower borders. 
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N THE right is 

a small village 
yard of which any 
one might rightfully 
be proud, yet it is not 
the work of an expert 
gardener. 

It was planned, 
planted and cared for 
by a man and his 
wife whose income 
is but a few dollars 
a week and who find 
that the care of 
their flowers is a 
most pleasurable as 
wellas profitableway 
in which to spend 
an occasional hour of 
leisure. 




















OTE: We shal 

be glad to help 
you with your gar- 
den problems or to 
suggest a scheme of 
planting, but inorder 
to advise intelli- 
gently we should 
have a rough plan of 
the grounds with 
dimensions. We 
must know also 
which way the prop- 
erty faces and 
something of the 
surrounding condi- 
tions if possible. 
Address all your 
inquiries to The 
Garden Editor. 
































WIDE border on each side of a long straight walk is an 

excellent way in which to apparently reduce the length 
of the path. Here the selection and massing of hardy peren- 
nials were especially well done. 


ISGUISING the real boundaries of this yard with well- 
placed shrubbery makes it appear considerably larger than 
it really is. Winding paths which disappear behind masses of 


high-growing flowers also tend to produce the illusion. 



























































Killed outright or 
disfigured for life— 


Beware of dangerous benzine, 
naphtha or gasoline 


For Safety’s Sake — Demand 


CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 


(Cannot Burn or Explode) 





Removes Grease Spots 


without injury to color or fabric 


Cleans White Kid Gloves 


and they are ready for immediate wear 


CLEANS— Lace, Wool, Cashmere, 
Cotton, Linen, Velour, Felt, Muslin, 
Velvet, Lawn, Damask, Cambric, Madras, 
Organdie, Net, Lisle, Suéde, Flannel, 
Serge, Gauze, Chiffon and other materials. 


Satin Slippers Neckties Cloth Uppers 


Waists Coat Collars Eye Glasses 
Skirts Trousers Jewelry 
Petticoats Suits Scarfs 
Neckwear Fobs Lambrequins 
Belts Shirts ss Furs 
Weathere Furniture Covers Blankets 
open Curtains Overcoats 
Dresses Portiéres Veils 
E arasols Tapestry Machinery 
Wraps Disc Records Mirrors 
Opera Capes Rugs Hosiery 
Ribbons Couch Covers Lingerie 
Coats, Cloaks Carpets Jabots 
Hats Piano Keys Automobile 
Fancy Vests Type Writers Apparel 


Carbona Cleaning Fluid 
is guaranteed to clean better 
than dangerous benzine, 
naphtha and gasoline. 


It does not contain any 
inflammable or explosive 
substance. 


Every householder who 
wishes to protect the lives 
of the family should insist 
upon its use. 


It has stood the test of 
more than fifteen years and 
is sold the world over. 


Be an advocate of fire 
prevention and insist upon 
its use in the home, factory 
and workshop. 


Its use is evidence that 
you have taken precaution 
against loss of life and 
property. 

Your whole appearance is 
marred by a single grease 
spot on your clothes. 


It is removed inan instant. 


A bottle of Carbona 
Cleaning Fluid in the house 
makes it easy —buy a bottle 
now. 


15c., 25c., 50c., $1 Size Bottles 
10 lb. Cans $2.50 s22°°" 


At all drug stores. If yours cannot supply you, write 
Carbona Products Co., 302 W.26th St., NewYork 
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What I See on Fifth Avenu 
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By Alice Long: With Drawings by Jessie Gillespie 


OR a couple of sea- 
sons we have had 
nothing but coats 


pulled in snugly around the 
knees, So it is refreshing to 
see the new flared 
coats, which are the 
Most noteworthy fea- 
ture of the spring’s 
styles. Theycombine 
a fairly snug fit across 
the shoulders with 
loose ripples at the knees, 
and have taken their in- 
spiration directly from 
the man’s Balmacaan slip- 
on coats, although they 
are much dressier and show 
clearly by a thousand small 
details that they are in- 
tended forfemininewearers. 

Unlike the men’s slip-on 
coats there is no hard-and- 
fast rule in regard to the 
style of sleeves they shall 
have; they are made in 
kimono, set-in or raglan 
style, and sometimes are in 
combination of two of 
them—that is, the back will 
be cut inkimono style, while 
in the front a raglan seam 
will show. 

In another model very 
mannish sewed-in sleeves 
areused,anda heavy collar 
and revers carry out the 
tailored effect. 

Many of these coats not 
only flare sharply at the 
knees themselves, but also 
have their real or apparent 
size increased by circular 
peplumsand flounces. One 
of the best coats of the 
latter typeI have had 
sketched for you. It isa 
garment which combines 
style (by its cut) with the utility of covert cloth. The coat itself is 
thirty-seven inches long and flares well at the lower edge, while a 
decidedly circular flounce is set on just below the waist-line, where 
it is finished by a deep belt caught with buttons at the front and 
held by a large square buckle at the center back. 

The sleeves are set in with large armholes, and the collar and 
revers are of good size, while the cuffs are cut deep to correspond. 

If you wish you may make up the coat without the flounce; and 
you may also omit the belt if you desire. 

This style of coat is good in whipcord, broadcloth and homespun, 
and is serviceable in taffeta or pongee; during the summer months 
it will appear in linen, and many will be made of the popular cotton 
velours. These last come ina wide range of colors, both of pastel 
and of the stronger shades, and can be had in the plain-surface finish, 
in which case they are much on the order of upholstery plushes, and 
also in brocaded designs and in corduroy effect. The most popular 
shades are rose pink, a wide range of blue and the soft shades of 
reseda green and dull mauve, while one or two of the bright shades 
of American Beauty and cardinal red are also popular among the 
younger women. 

The pattern for the coat (No. 8278) is cut in six sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. For size 36 you will require two yards and 
three-quarters of 54-inch material. 






A Charming Suggestion of the Bustle 


HE increasing fullness at the back of the skirt, of whichI wrote 

you last month, is becoming more noticeable each week, and 
when the back of the skirt or tunic is not full enough deep flounces 
and ruffles of material are added. 

I dropped in to see a friend who owns a tea-room just off the 
Avenue, the other day, and there saw the smart frock (No. 8281) 
in the first illustration, which was made of one of the new blue 
taffetas. The underskirt, which hugged in closely to the feet, was 
cut in three gores, pulled up just a bit in the front, and had aslightly 
gathered apron-shaped overskirt edged with two full, gathered 
flounces which fell into a bustle outline in the back. Both ruffles 
were finished with tiny rolled hems through whicha cord was run to 
give added stiffness. 

The blouse was cut in kimono style, and small clusters of hand-run 
tucks, through which mauve velvet ribbon was run, were placed at 
intervals in beading style around the neck edge. 

A smart vest-shaped girdle, a stiff white piqué vest held with but- 
tons of the mauve velvet, and a tiny cream-colored lace chemisette 
were used to finish the waist. 

With this frock was worn a large hat of blue hemp, wreathed with 
pansies in shades of mauve to harmonize with the velvet on the dress. 

For the tall, angular woman nothing could be more attractive than 
this gown, for its soft, loose outlines would prove a becoming disguise 
to the figure. 

The pattern for this frock (No. 8281) is cut in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. For size 36 you will require five yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch taffeta, three-quarters of a yard of 27-inch 
piqué for the vest, and half a yard of 16-inch lace for the chemisette. 
A new silk in floral shower effect with a vest of plain silk and 
chemisette of fine net would be a pretty choice. 
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ye E many interests of our readers often pre- 
vent our giving the subject of clothes the space 
we shouddlike. Thereis, however,a service which 
supplements these pages in The Journal, with 
complete fashion and pattern news for each month, 
which may be found in the monthly magazine, 
‘© The Criterion of Fashion,’ distributed by all 
dealers selling Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 
Upon request we will send you the name of the 
nearest Store where you can procure a copy of 
“© The Criterion of Fashion” each month. Address 
Miss Edith M. Burtis, in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















The clever manipulation of the one-piece and two-piece skirts of 
this season is a positive joy. Itseems as though no new combination 
of tucks and plaits and draperies could be devised, yet each day the 
marvel is accomplished and a new one is shown. In Nos. 8280-8282 I 
show one of the cleverest. For this model a short yoke is used in the 
front under the plaited peplum section, which is seamed to the skirt 
itself under one of the plaits and is a continuation of the soft drapery 
at the sides. The lower part of the skirt may either be lapped in 
diagonal outline or seamed straight down the center front, whichever 
appeals to the individual taste. The original of this was made in the 
popular new silk crépe, ina shade of absinthe green, and the kimono 
blouse was of the same material, combined with a beautiful chiffon 
cloth of the same shade. 

The blouse worn with this skirt is also of novel and interesting cut, 
as itis rather of a compromise between the kimono and drop-shoulder 
styles, with just a dash of the raglan to add spice. The front of the 
blouse, which is cut very full so as £9. drape well over the bust, turns 
back to form narrow draped revers and éxtends over the shoulder to 
give a sort of raglan yoke effect in the back. The short puff sleeves 
are finished by Chinese cuffs, which always tend to make the hands 
look small. 

The pattern for the blouse (No. 8280) is cut in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. It requires for size 36 two yards and three- 
eighths of 36-inch material, with five-eighths of a yard of 42-inch 
chiffon for the sleeves and cuffs. The pattern for the skirt (No. 8282) 
is Cut in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. For size 24 three 
yards and three-eighths of 36-inch material will be required. 


S THE season advances the shops are filled with tempting new 
fabrics, and it is a pleasure to record that this season a great 
many of them are of the practical, hard-wear type. Jacquard linens 
in white and staple colors are new and smart and practical,and a large 
variety of striped and plaid ratines are shown. These latter are 
always in very soft colorings. The combinations, for instance, are 
salmon pink, pale olive green and white; maize, pale blue and white; 
white, tan and green. Another figured ratine that is popular is ina 
large shepherd-check design in combinations of black and white, white 
and tan, and in combinations of black or white with lavender, blue, 
rose, brown, green or pink, 

The many cotton crépes that are popular show a great variety of 
figures, one of the most novel of which is the ‘‘awning stripe,” which 
is having quite a vogue. Then, too, there are cotton foulards that 
are most attractive and practical. These have a mercerized finish 
which gives a decidedly silky effect, and in colors and design they 
closely follow the silk foulards. For people of more quiet taste, 
however, there are many conservatively figured crépes. 

Silks are more popular than ever, especially the soft-finished 
taffetas, many of which show nosegays or garlands of roses reminis- 
cent of the Dolly Varden vogue. Silkcrépesare more supple than ever, 
and many wonderful foulards in unusual designs are being shown. 


Coats and Dresses are Rippled at the Hips 





DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 
designs shown on this page can be supplied at 
fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the various Sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust 
measure forthe dress, waist and coat, waist and hip 
measures for the skirt, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
In ordering patterns be sure to take measure- 











ments accurately. 
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Thoroughly Satisfied 
With Your Corset? 


So many try one brand and 
then another—if this has 
been your experience, you 
have never tried aWarner’s, 
for if you have once worn 
a Warner’s, you will never 
want to change. 


There is a Warner Model 
for every figure, and it is 
very easy to find the right 
one for yours. 


Yarner’s 


Rust-Proof Corsets 


are satisfactory in every re- 
spect—your size is Imma- 
terial —a Warner shapes 
perfectly and fits comfort- 
ably. 


Warner Models 
Are Authoritative 


Warner Corsets are sold by 
leading merchants all over the 
world; and wherever sold— 
and at whatever price—a 
Warner’s is guaranteed to shape 
fashionably, fit comfortably — 
the bones not to rust, or break, 
or the fabric tear. 


Sl to $5 


Every Pair Guaranteed 


Warner's Brassieres supple- 
ment the present fashionable 
corset. Ask to see them when 
you buy your Warner Corset. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


New York 
225 Fifth Ave. 


San Francisco 
28 Geary St. 


Chicago 
367 West Adams St. 
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Geraldine Sarrar 
from afMinia ture by M. 6-Musselman 


ge IS quite evident from her 
charming choice of design 
that, notwithstanding her 
world-wide experiences, Miss 
Farrar is still thoroughlyin sym- 
pathy with the American girl 
and her clothes problem. 

These attractive dresses, each 
in its special place, will accen- 
tuate most pleasantly a young 
girl’s charming personality and 
figure. Surely one cannot do 

hal ke Miss Farrar’ 


for one 


better tl 





No. 8246 is the daintiest of 
party or dance frocks, 
No. 8250 is 
church and afternoon 
Originally intended for a simple 
morning dress, No. 8248, with 
its ruffled tunic and effective 
ribbon trimming, is quite nice 
enough for an all-day dress. 


W hile 
most correct for 


wear. 
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YATTERNS for these designs 


can be supplied at fifteen « LS 
each, post-free. They come in 
sises: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
The amount of material required for 


the various sizes is printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Hom 

Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust meas 

ure, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
IIlome Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 
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Drawings by MI. Ie. Musselman 





ITH the arrival of spring, 1914, all early doubts and misgivings are settled as to probable changes and fresh 

developments in the realm of feminine fashions. As to changes there are many, but for the most part they are only 
highly accented developments of what was promised earlier in the year. In the fashions of today one unmistakably 
reads the tendency for the future. Everything is dominated by the ubiquitous ruffle. When we do not see its frilly 
loveliness we feel its spirit pervading the very length and breadth of a gown, the outlines of a hat, the swirl of the hair 
and even in the graceful movements which we unconsciously imitate. 

Notice the arrangement of the plume on the hat in the upper left-hand corner, how it encircles the crown and droops 
over the side in a frill-like waviness. In the hat below the plaited ribbon is held with tiny flowers, breaking the indenta- 
tion of crown and brim with a continuous line. This same charm is visible in the dress below (No. 8297), with its 
ruffled tunic, soft lace frills and vaguely defined fullness. 
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Ihe Collar Gives Pleasing Color 





Girdle Bow, Bead-and- 





Tassel-Trimmed 





A Velvet Neckband 
Brightened by Clusters 
of Hand-Made Berries 





A Unique Neck Bow 


Cubist Rose of Velvet 
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Shower Bow for the Neck ee 
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P. 1TTERNS (with Guide-Chart) for the i 
ress designs— No. 8297 on this page and 4 
No. 8294 on the op posite page—can be supplied a caagtt 
° - ° > . i} igi 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure, at He PEM 
fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The j ii. } 
amount of material required for the various sizes ‘ 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. 2 b 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ ty} 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust measure, being sure r -1 
to order the correct size, and inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home . 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, « Roomy Yet Smart is the Matinée Bag 
PRPIONS BE aa , , : oe 
Pennsylvania, 8297 of Ribbon, While the Beaded Sash is 
Fashion’s Latest Innovation 
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Tulle and Rosebuds for Sixteen A Suspicion of Ear Now Visible C oquettish Curls of New Coiffure 
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S IF half regretfully Dame Fashion gently lifts the reluctant coils of hair from where they have been cozily resting, 
to the crown of the head and daintily reveals the tip of the long-hidden ear, leaving as if in apology a wisp of 
waving hair or a coquettish curl to cover her daring. Not every one will be easily won back to the higher mode of 
dressing the hair to which we are tending, and many pretty coiffures combine the low lines of the hair drawn softly 
over brow and ear with the higher back arrangements, as depicted in the illustrations above. 

The higher hairdressing naturally demands a different type of hat, and one of the new elongated turbans with a 
reversible bow set high on the head is shown in the upper right-hand corner. Onthe figure below is a Niniche hat; the 
brim, seemingly raised by the plume underneath, shows an entirely new line. It repeats the movement in the lines in 
the lovely dress No.8294, with the sleeves widening near the wrist andthe deep-yoked tunic effect with the well-arranged 
ruffle. It is vitalized by the daring color, subdued yet glowing, which envelops this gown. 
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blouse Of Lace 


Charnine fora 
Frilly Waist 
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Buttonhole Bouquet Crocheted Flower for the Spring Dress 
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Attractive C olor E_tfects are Possible 
With These Simple Chains and by 
Beaded Ends on Ribbon Girdles 
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VERY new season brings us fresh colors with rumors of their increasing vogue, but 

the woman of good taste generally avoids brilliant colors for the street except in 
small touches. Notwithstanding all the colored hats shown nothing is smarter at the 
present time than black, and often it is enlivened with a brilliant color or with white, 
and on a becoming black hat almost any color is wearable. Then there are the neutral 
tones, as indicated in the hats shown on this page, which are always charming with a 
black dress or with one matching in color. There is no doubt as to the popularity of 
malines in huge windmill and spreading bows for crowns and brim edgings, and of soft 
laces, moiré ribbon and tiny clusters of flowers in Watteau and rococo arrangements. 

















y suitable for young and slender women, 
























ie IS frequently said that smart fashions are onl 


but this is hardly true of many of this season’s new ideas. Many of the new lines are par- 
ticularly good for the woman past her early youth, and many others can be successfully 
adapted with | mall change. Take, for instance, the dress No. 8275 shown above. Here 





the flared-tu idea has been modified to suit the mature woman’s requirements, yet it has é 
lost none of its beauty or newness. The vest effect lends dignity and gives an opportunity be 


fora pretty touch of color, and seems especially intended for the older women. 
) In No. 8277 a most attractive evening or dinner dress is portrayed, embodying many new 
oints yet retaining certain lines, such as the panel-front effect, which is generally accepted 





T 
bs 
as desirable for a figure inclined to stoutness. The sweep length of the skirt is graceful, while 
t ipery at the sides aids in giving a harmonious balance to the figure. 

A decidedly smart coat suit is pictured on the figure in the lower left-hand corner, Nos. 
8273-8274, the unique feature of which is the vest with its roll collar, both being cut in one 
piece. Here isa coat extremely easy to fit and finish, which should recommend it to the woman 















who does her own d wo gores, slightly draped. 
No. 8279 is a de nter ress, the m eing desirable for any of the new silk 
or wool fa ri the new cottons. The skirt is cut in what is known as the 
thre ms t ( popular long-shouldered blouses. Especially 
the sleevelk limpe to which the roll collar is attached. 
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VEN with the Easter children grouped around me I find 
myself stopping to ask a question: How many women among 
the home circle who read my page every month and write me 

such pleasant letters afterward can withstand the temptation of fol- 
lowing the latest fashion? Women have always had a way of walk- 
ing in the footsteps that other women have trodden for them, and 
now the most inviting path leads in the direction of the home. The 
latest fad, quite as mad and glad as the dancing mania, calls us 
toward the nursery and the sewing-room. The most fashionable of 
mothers are now sewing with pride for whole families of little people. 
It has become quite the last, the most exclusive, attitude to affect 
the maternal, the domestic. 

I believe this sudden self-dependence has grown gradually out of a 
woeful scarcity of dressmakers to children. Ever since the days of 
Jenny Wren dressmakers to dolls have flourished, and a very modern 
demand has even created a new “profession,” that of blanket maker 
to little dogs, all of which does not answer the question: ‘‘Who 
makes the wonderful clothes the American children wear?” 

To let you into the secret, a great many of their mothers do, and I 
think that some of them drifted into this branch of the art by the 
way of their own sewing-rooms. A prevalent custom in many house- 
holds has been the employing year after year, often for weeks at a 
time, of a family seamstress who ‘‘sewed up” all of the children ‘in 
a job lot.” This was done twice or even four times a year, and the 
seamstress, Who was a community blessing, was handed, so to say, 
from family to family, after being engaged by them a year inadvance. 
With all of this going on in the house, what wonder is it that the 
contagion spread and that the trade was sometimes appropriated ? 

I find it interesting to note that the sensible wealthy woman makes 
an excellent dressmaker as well as an expert designer. Naturally 
enough she is daintiness personified; her 
powers of observation have been trained 
by study and travel; her taste has been 
cultivated by the beautiful things with 
which she has surrounded herself, and, 
notwithstanding this last fact, her choice, 
so far as her children are concerned, in- 
cludes only the extremely simple. This is 
but added proof of the true advantage of 
a broad education, which is the best type 
that money can buy. 


PRING is, well, almost here, and with 

it the necessity for Easter clothes in 
which our children must have their share. 
The little lad in the picture above is a posi- 
tive joy tolook at, so very boyish is he, not- 
withstanding his quaint little suit which 
has been under discussion for some time 
past. Why not these charming novelties 
for very little boys? Brother, who is ten, 
will no doubt, and quite reasonably, object 
to being “dressed up,” as he will call it, 
but the tiny little chaps will adore their 
tight, high-waisted trousers and broad 





Velveteens and even satins have been 
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used for the trousers in such unusual colors 
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as gray, violet, and a soft pinkish brown, with cream satin or silk for 
the primitive blouse and a repetition of the color on the handker- 
chief linen frills. You will say that this elaboration belongs, quite 
evidently, to the novice, but her ideas are so clever and she is so 
frequently a past grand master at the art of penny-saving that I 
merely want to give you a few of her methods and suggest that you 
may find, as she did, both inspiration and material in some old 
trunk or highboy. 


OU will see in the picture dresses with ruffles and dresses with- 

out. They are both new, and may I plead that they are equally 
simple? Ireally do not think that a ruffle or two, or even three, 
places a dress beyond the pale of simplicity. For instance, pattern 
No. 8260 can be developed in as dainty a fabric as Dresden figured 
taffeta or printed silk crépe and still come within the category, of 
the simple frock, ruffles and all. Pattern No. 8258 is a similar type, 
and it is just such plain designs as these that charm the mothers 
of most exclusive taste. Dresses of this ilk are neither ‘cut up”’ 
nor “‘cross lined”; they hang from the shoulders in one piece with 
a suggestion of childishness at every turn. 

The raglan frock (No. 8256), with its diminutive ‘“trousers”’ 
matching the color note in the printed cotton crépe, is an ideal play- 
dress type which fashion has claimed for afternoon wear as well. The 
practical but fashionable woman who starts out upon a plain-clothes 
crusade makes few distinctions, if we may judge by her choice of 
every-day and best dresses for her children. To her a pretty pattern 
is a pretty pattern. If she happens to incline toward the raglan 
dress—and at the present moment she does because she is familiar 
with that line in her own newest gowns—she will develop this simplest 
of designs in the least expensive gingham for kindergarten wear, and 
again in embroidered pongee or striped 
China silk, which are pleasingly rich but 
launderable fabrics, for the afternoon. 

Another easy-to-make dress is that 
having both blouse and skirt buttoned 
down the center front. Its usefulness ex- 
tends throughout the livelong day. The 
same pattern (No. 8262) will make a 
charming morning frock of cotton terry 
or the smartest of afternoon outfits for 
street wear in the early spring. For the 
latter simple gray duvetine, with a small 
close hat to match, could be adorned with 
effective couched-on embroidery in gold- 
colored wool and cotton yarn. 


ND now the littlest one at the bottom 

of the page, No. 8264. Baby’s first 

short dresses have been, I believe, the first 

personal effort of many a mother just 

awakened to the importance of proving 

her own capability or of saving something 
on the family sewing. 





NOTE—Mrs. Yorke will be very glad to help you 
further with your children’s clothes if you inclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope with your request. 
Address Selina Yorke, in care of THE LApiEs’ Hom: 


J JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
8 < 
¥ 
JATTERNS for designs Nos. 8256 and 8260 
A can be supplied in five sizes: 2 to 10 years; 
it Vos. 8258 and 8266 in four sizes: 2 to 8 years; 
and No. 8262 in six sizes: 4 to 14 years, at 
ane fifteen cents for each number, and No. 8264 in sizes 
O<OF 


1/2, 1, 2, 3 and 4 years, at ten cents, post-free. 
Designed by Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Kate Rafter 
pattern, age and breast measure, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadel phia. 








Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
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Development 
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should be weighed and 
their records sent in 


on result blanks 
March 31st. 
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WHEAT 
FOOD 


is great fun for children— 
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itis so good to eat. Grown- 
ups like it, too. 

Get a package and start your 
children on the road to sturdy 
development. 
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sense of economy is necessary fora true appre- 

ciation of fashion. No credit is due the woman 
who is not obliged to consider ways and means of 
meeting ends in the selection of her clothes. Now 
being a woman of extremely limited means myself 
and having a fine appreciation of the niceties of 
dress, I feel that I am capable of expressing my 
opinions on this question. 

First I do not believe that the latest fashion 
should count for a cent with the woman who must 
study economy. In choosing her clothes she should 
only be influenced by the answer to the queries, 
‘Are they becoming to me?”’ and “Can I afford 
them?” If pressed to an issue one might even omit 
the second question. Last year’s clothes, and those 
of the year before, without regard to the season, are 
what we are concerned about now. The durability 
of certain materials which happen to last longer than 
others, and which our consciences will not permit 
us to throw away, always offers tempting possibili- 
ties for remodeling when one’s wardrobe must be 
replenished. 

Let us consider last year’s one-piece dress. In 
many instances this was simply a blouse of shirt- 
waist severity, and a plain, scantily cut skirt, joined 
at the waist-line under a belt. It was skimpily lined, 
if lined at all, and cut collarless, and with long, close-fitting sleeves. 
The points to be considered this year are the fuller silhouette and the 
lengthened waist-line. These will cover all the new points of fashion 
that are needed. 

Take for granted that there is no extra material and that your 
gown is of serge, silk or linen. In the fashions this year the com- 
binations of different materials and colors in one gown do not matter 
as long as they harmonize. This does not always refer alone to the 
color, but also to a sense of the fitness of different textures and 
weights and to each other, which go to make up a perfect sense of their 
suitability. To the practical mind this gives an infinite license for 
economical makeshifts. I do not hesitate to use that word, because 
I believe that the woman with ingenuity in the making of her clothes 
is the true fashion artist. 

The plain, ski:apy skirt of the one-piece dress must be made to 
give an appearance of fullness at the knee-line or thereabout, accord- 
ing to one’s proportions and height. Skirts are still deceptively 
narrow around the foot-line, but there is a frank appearance of full- 
ness below the waist-line extending well below the knees. In fact the 
silhouette of the Russian cossack is being largely carried out in the 
latest interpretations of fashion, and this means that we will have big, 
loose and free lines with fuller skirts from the waist to just above the 
ankles. Extreme narrowness at the ankles does not mean comfort 
nor practicability; hence the new fashions are surprisingly sensible. 


Pres ot econo I shall always believe that a 


UT to return to the altering of that one-piece, last year’s gown: 

Let us presuppose that it is of charmeuse. You can use the waist 
almost as it is. The 
straight, skimpy skirt will 
do excellently for a foun- 
dation, and upon this place 
two circular cut flounces of 
serge, or, if you prefer, of 
taffeta. The choice of ma- 
terial depends upon how 
you intend to use the gown. 
If for hard service the serge 
will prove more useful than 
the taffeta, while taffeta is 
better to use for dress-up 
wear. The flounces may 
be cut on thestraight of the 
material, bias or circular, 
according to one’s height. 
Do not cut them too full, 
and if they are cut bias do 
not use a true bias. Seam 
center front and center 
back, allowing the fullness 
of the goods to fall directly 
under each hip, to give wide 
side lines and a flat front 
and back. These flounces 
should be attached to the 
skirt as far below the nor- 
mal waist-line as becom- 
ingness and the design of 
the gown will allow. 

I believe that the new 
silhouette with the larger 
waist-line and low-cut col- 
lar is as epoch-making in 
its influence as the short 
skirt or the white shirt- 
waist. A larger waist-line 
means looseness in the fit of the bodice, a question of cutting. The 
shoulder-line must be kept continuous and the underarm vaguely 
fitted without a decisive break where it joins the girdle. The droop 
of the material must be at the sides and toward the underarm. 

If the sleeves are kimono, and they are seldom anything else 
nowadays, the fullness of the material from forearm to underarm, 
and thence to the waist-line, must be controlled by the breadth and 
height of the woman. If plump and well built she does not need the 
underarm and side fullness; but if she is slight, whether short or tall, 
it will be found more becoming. In almost every instance, however, 
flat, clean-cut lines from the throat down over the top of the shoulder 
to the elbow is becoming in giving a new touch to your old clothes. 


HE question of the proportions in cut is more essential than that 
of superficial accessories. It means the elimination of fussy 
trimming, and the use of materials as trimming. When we add 
material it may be of small quantity and moderate in price, and the 
result is always more satisfactory than if we spent a much greater 
sum in laces and braids which were always our idea of trimmings. 
New sleeves cut raglan in shape, and to be used with one-piece 
gowns give a new loose, unfitted line in which the shoulder-line, waist 
and hip are kept in uniform proportions. This is the newest touch 
that can be given to old clothes. —The moment when we could intro- 
duce vests and small accessories into clothes has passed. [Fashions are 
treated on a broader and larger basis. The small points are lost sight 





A Regular Bolero Lensth 





“In Many Cases Chiffon or Cobwebby Laces are Used for the Sleeves” 





of and the big notes of line and color dominate. 
Sleeves are long and full and are blended into the lines 
of the body and bodice so that the silhouette of the 
form is never lost. 

Skirts are narrow, but the effect given of width 
and fullness overshadows the idea of scantiness. 
The straight-fitted tunic has disappeared and the 
elaborate draped skirt is no longer in fashion. You 
will get an idea of what I mean by glancing at the 
designs illustrated here. Straight-draped skirts and 
straight-plaited skirts are worn, but they are very 
different from what we have always been accustomed 
toin these types ofskirts. Take, for instance, a gored 
tailored skirt of a few seasons ago. You can give this 
a smart touch by adding a deep, soft-plaited upper 
tunic of silk, straightening the gores at the bottom 
for the lower skirt, or you may cut away the upper 
portion of the material, which is likely to be more 
or less worn, and use a yoke portion of soft moiré or 
chiffon cloth with a deep ruffle or plaiting in the 
form of a peplum or a peplum tunic. 

The long-waisted bodice, taken from the cuirass 
or the Moyen age idea in clothes, is becoming and 
should be a great help to the woman with many 
summer clothes to make over. It is long and unfit- 
ted to the hip-line, and to this is joined the ruffled 
skirt, cut in two or three sections. The bodice is 
charming in an entirely different material from the skirt, while the 
skirt material or lace may be used for the sleeves. You will see in 
the illustration that the figured material of the foundation skirt is 
repeated in the long, set-in shoulder portions and the full under- 
sleeves. In many cases chiffon or cobwebby laces are used for the 
sleeves, and the unfitted, deep armholed blouse is totally different 
in color and texture from the material of the skirt. There have never 
been such possibilities for remaking old clothes into the new styles. 

I want to emphasize the cut and fit of the new girdle belt. Remem- 
ber, in adding new touches to your old clothes—for instinctively one 
begins to think about changing the girdle—it no longer confines the 
waist-line and it does not mark a certain point of the figure. It 
cannot be said to be above or below the normal waist-line. The 
new idea is to give a long one-piece look to the body. Girdles are 
no longer draped or fitted; they are straight and loose. 





N LOOKING over your last year’s clothes Iam sure that most of 

you will find that you lack an odd jacket, and you may have a 
jacket which with a little remaking will answer the purpose of some- 
thing to wear with the separate skirts. ‘The new separate jackets 
for spring and summer are very short, at least in the front, and are 
the newest development of the bolero. They are loose, straight- 
hanging little coats with apparently little fit; but do not be misled, 
as the cut is deceiving. These little jackets must be proportioned 
rightly and hung accordingly or they will look clumsy. 

If you have a short coat from last year in any of the lighter 
materials, such as crépon or silk, it can be readily remade into a 
useful little separate coat, 
following in a general way 
the lines and trimming of 
the illustration given in 
thisarticle. Youwill notice 
that this little coat is very 
short, a regular bolero 
length, with a longer tail 
in back. It opens down 
the center front and the 
fullness is drawn io the 
underarm seams and laid 
in two soft plaits turned 
upward. The back hangs 
straight and is loosely fit- 
ted, and the small tail por- 
tion is attached separately 
and has a soft plait at each 
side. Some coats in well- 
managed combinations of 
color and material show 
this tail portion, collar and 
cuffs all made of a different 
material from the body of 
the coat. For instance, 
crépon and moiré or serge 
and charmeuse are com- 
bined. This gives an op- 
portunity to utilize short 
remnant lengths or any 
left-over pieces which you 
may have from a one-piece 
gown or skirt. The front 
of the bolero is trimmed 
with round silver buttons. 

A coat of this kind looks 
well worn with a woolen or 
a linen skirt or with even 
a one-piece woolen or silk gown, when a short dressy coat is often 
more useful and suitable than a separate, heavy topcoat. 


NOTHER new style is the ruffled tunic overskirt. This is adapt- 
able for use with the summer evening gowns of lingerie or silk, 
or with one of the pretty new all-net gowns for summer, which are 
replacing the elaborate lingerie gown. The bordered voiles and the 
batistes and crépes make charming gowns that are distinctly sum- 
mery, yet not too dressy for general practical use. I have shown 
one of these new ruffled net tunic overskirts in the center design, and 
the girl who must make over her last year’s party dresses will find it 
a pretty and economical way out. The tunic and blouse on the left 
may be made of a different material or in a different color from the 
skirt underneath and the sleeves, taffeta, chiffon or satin being 
mostly employed. If you havea one-piece lingerie gown of bordered 
voile or batiste it may be used effectively with a more brilliantly 
colored silk, satin or crépe de chine in a pretty figured pattern, or 
embroidered batiste would be charming with voile. 

A small, uneven black and white check crépe silk would be effect- 
ive with an overskirt of black chiffon. Bind the edges with the plaid 
in a half-inch width, or the entire overskirt may be made of a heavy 
eyelet embroidery over a black chiffon lining. If you have a prac- 
tical one-piece serge dress to reconstruct, the overskirt may be made 
of plaid silk, plain or changeable taffeta, or moiré. There is an 
opportunity for endless ingenuity in this combining of materials. 
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The Selvage 


of Skinner’s Satin has for- 
ever banished the danger 
of getting worthless satin 
linings. Purchasers who 
are careful to look for the 
words “Skinner's Satin” 
woven in the selvage 
know that this name is 
an absolute guarantee of 


wearing quality. 


Full size, pure-dye 
silk — not made full size 


by weighting with 


de- 


structive chemicals—this 
explains the superiority of 


Skinner's 


Satin 


This is why, for 66 
years, Skinner's Satin has 
been the recognized 
standard of the world. 


The only way to be 
sure of getting Skinner's 
Satin is to look for the 
name in the selvage. 
Don't be deceived by 
other names which imi- 
tators are now weaving in 
the selvage of their goods. 
Insist on seeing the name 
“‘ Skinner’s Satin,” for 


Skinner’s Satin is guaranteed 


to wear two seasons. 


If it 


does not, send the garment 
to any of our stores and we 
will reline it free of expense. 


Write for samples to Dept. G. 


William Skinner 


G& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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This label is 
furnished, when 
desired, to makers of 
ready-made garments for 
the protection of their customers: 
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The Satin Li ning 
inthis garmentis | 
Skinner's Satin 
AND tS GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 
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Selected by the Fashion Editors 












































TYLE in women’s apparel is a rather illusive quality 
and frequently misunderstood. In one’s effort to 
be in style one is apt to choose that thing which is the 
prevailing mode, without regard to its distinctive or 
characteristic value. In other words there are always 
two qualities in current fashions—good and bad styles. 
The bad style is that which accentuates unpleasantly a 
woman’s figure, hampers her natural movements and 
makes her appear disagreeably conspicuous. The good 
style follows the mode conservatively, enhances the 
beauty of the figure, allows of graceful, easy movements 
and does not overshadow the personality of the wearer. 
Today, more than ever before, style is dependent upon 
the cut of the garment rather than upon rich fabric or 
elaborate trimming. Color is probably the next potent 
feature of good style, ‘but this is so entirely a personal 
matter that it is next to impossible to advise in a general 
way. The written word can act only as a sort of news 
item which gives a clew to the new colors. Then one must 
shop until one finds what is best suited for one’s particular 
needs. 


HAT style is now so dependent upon the construction 

of a garment may make some women feel it is an 
unattainable quality. This is, however, far from the 
truth, if one but knows the value of paper patterns. The 
desired style is not only actually part of the pattern, but 
it also has been achieved in a most simple manner by an 
exceedingly small number of pattern pieces. There are 
no complicated sections to be cut and joined together, 
hence this interesting title, ‘‘ The Few-Piece-Style Dress.” 
No. 8261, with its attractive kimono blouse and smart 
sectional skirt, requires seven pattern pieces. The new 
raglan sleeves and the gracefully draped skirt of No. 8263 
do not in any way complicate the pattern, for it is cut in 
eight pieces. Simplicity might easily be given as the best 
feature of No. 8265, were it not also such good style and 
such an admirable pattern for some of the pretty new 
striped cottons. The number of sections are few, for there 
are only seven pieces. Because Nos. 8259 and 8257 are 
each constructed with nine pieces is no indication that 
these are more difficult to make, for the pieces are readily 
identified on the guide-charts and are easy to cut and join. 














JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for d 

signs Nos. 8257, 8259 and 8265 can be sup- 
plied in five sizes: 34 to 42, and Nos. 8261 and 
8263 in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust meas 
ure, at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order 
from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern 
and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Model 602 


Your corset 
its results 


@ Are you satisfied with the re- 
sults your corset gives you? If 
not, why not try American Lady 
Corsets, which are charmingly 
modish in every respect, and are 
being sought more and more by 
fashionable and particular 
women, who know and demand 
perfection in corsetry. @ Ameri- 
can Lady Corsets are designed 
for all types of figures, slender, 
medium and stout. There is “a 
particular model for your indi- 
vidual figure”. Secure it, and 
you obtain perfect lines, afford- 
ing the correct foundation for the 
season’s gowns. @ At your mer- 
chant’s, ask to see the new 
models, which are faultless in 
fashion, fabric, finish and fit. 
@. American Lady Cor- 

sets are warranted to $700 
wear and not to rust. — 
Why not buy corsets to 
which have been proven 


the best, especially at $500 


the popular prices, 


Look for the name, “American 
Lady’’, on every pair 


CORSETS 


@ Model 602, as shown, one of the latest and 
most up-to-date styles, designed for slender 
and medium figures. Fashionable low bust, 
very long hip and back. Sufficiently boned to 
afford the much desired straight hip and back. 
Top at back is higher than in front, which fea- 
ture takes care of the flesh thru the shoulders. 
Brocade, white and pink, 18-30, $3.50. @ Model 
603, same design, batiste, white, 18-30, $3.50. 
@ Model 273, same design, striped coutil, 
white, 18-30, $2.50. Model 227, same de- 
sign, batiste, white, 18-30, $2.00. 


Send for complimentary catalog, in which 
are listed nearly 100 models. Write Madame 
Sofro for further information. 


American Lady Corset Co. 


Home Offices, Detroit 








New York Chicago 
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Gaining Finger Strength 


What exercises do you recommend for gaining 
strength in the fingers? My arms and wrists 
seem to be fairly strong, but the fingers are 
rather weak. MINNESOTA. 

If the weakness of your fingers is not due to 
their overly delicate shape or to any cause that 
would require the advice of your physician try 
to play slow (very slow) trills with every group 
of two fingers. Lift them high so as to produce 
strength of tone through their fall; play the 
same trills also with a lesser lift and more pres- 
sure, but beware of stiffening the wrist. Beware 
also of striking with the side of the little finger 
instead of striking with the tip of it. Note 
down how long you can practice on each day 
without getting fatigued. You will be glad to 
see how quickly you gain in strength and 
endurance. 


Reiterating Chromatic Signs 


I have a thoroughly good edition of the 
Czerny ‘‘Etudes.’’ In this extract, why are the 
D in the first measure and the G and the C in 
the second measure sharped? The sharps al- 
ready appear in the signature and they have 
not been changed by accidentals. 

NortH DAKOTA. 


Your question does not lack a certain amount 
of reason, but, inasmuch as a gentle reminder is 
never amiss, we reiterate a chromatic sign when- 
ever the note has been chromatically changed 
in the preceding measure. Look again at your 
music and you will find that the D sharp has 
been a D natural shortly before. The same 
applies to the C sharp in the second measure, 
which was C natural in the first. 


Acquiring Technical Facility 


In cultivating technical facility, especially 
speed, what shall I study after having finished 
the ‘Fifty Selected Studies”’ from opus 45, 46 
and 47, by Heller? EARNEST. 

Take up Cramer’s “ Fifty Selected Studies,”’ 
but remember that speed in the fingers is the 
product of speedy thinking. If you findthat you 
have reached the limit of your speed, think the 
study through, away from the piano, and when 
you can play it quicker in your musical imagina- 
tion, or, as I prefer to say, think it quicker, then 
return to your piano and try to play it as fast 
as you have been thinking it. Read also my 
reply to “‘Boston”’ in this issue. 


The Meanings of “Phrase” and “ Period” 


What do the words *‘ phrase” and ‘‘ period ”’ 
mean in music? A.C. E 


They mean in music very nearly the same as 
they do in literature, although you might call a 
** period’ a complete ‘‘sentence”’ anda“ phrase”’ 
would correspond with any part of a sentence 
that closes with a comma or any punctuation 
mark that is not conclusive like a period point. 


Speed in Thought and in Playing 


Why does it seem impossible for me to attain 
much speed in playing the piano? Beyond a 
certain point the keyboard suddenly seems to 
become entirely unfamiliar. Why is this, and 
how can I overcome it? BOSTON. 


Your musical thinking is evidently slower 
than the movability of your fingers. The 
mental representation of a passage proceeds 
slower than your fingers are able to execute it. 
In a prolonged run your musical mind soon lags 
behind the fingers and as soon as they move 
without definite dictation from the mind their 
motion becomes uncertain, and finally stops 
altogether. Your cure, therefore, can be only 
mental. Try to play the passage entirely in your 
mind, slowly at first, and gradually quicker and 
quicker. Then re- 
turn to the piano, 





Why Some Questions are Not 
Answered 


NUMBER of questions sent to Mr. Hofmann 

are not answered because he has already 
printed answers to them on this page, sometimes 
two or three times. Now, for the convenience 
of his readers, these questions, some 250 in all, 
covering practically every phase of piano play- 
ing, and a number of articles by Mr. Hofmann 
on the piano, have been put into a convenient 
one-volume book called “‘ Piano Playing, With 
Piano Questions Answered,” by Josef Hofmann, 
which for one dollar can be had of any book- 
seller, or it will be sent by THE JouRNAL, postage 
prepaid, to any reader of this page upon receipt 
of the price by either check, postal or express 
money order. 











Studying Alone at Forty 


At eighteen years I had completed Plaidy and 
Czerny and was then obliged to drop my music. 
Now at forty Iam alone on a mountain ranch 
and wish to take it up again. Itis impossible to 
get a teacher, so I must work alone. Please tell 
me what I shall begin upon. GEYSER. 

Take up your Czerny again, not the Plaidy. 
Go over your scales and arpeggios, slowly at first 
and with a keen ear to beauty of tone rather 
than to speed which in a short time you will 
find harder to keep out than it was to acquire. 
Do not, however, give all your time to exercises, 
but study some fine sonata by Haydn, then 
one by Mozart (say, the one in F, the first in the 
Peters’ edition), and between them some modern 
pieces which any good music dealer will furnish 
youif you describe your technical status to him 


Correcting a Sluggish Touch 


How shall I proceed to correct a touch which 
is somewhat sluggish? Music Lover. 

Practice for a while with a higher lift of the 
fingers. It will help some, but the best part of 
the cure will be your careful watchfulness in 
regard to exactitude and neatness. After ayear 
of close self-observing you will find a great dif- 
ference, and, possibly, not only in your piano 
touch. 


A Melodic Difference 


Should the third measure of the ‘‘Berceuse,”’ 
by Grieg, sound as if it were written thus? 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


fe Sears ree 


Rhythmically you are right, but not melodic- 
ally. The melody consists of the succession G 
F sharp—G, A—B—A, while the D in the first 
half of the phrase belongs to an accompanying 
part; so does the F sharp in the second half. 
This part consists of the succession of D—E—F 
sharp. Your touch must very clearly distinguish 
between the two parts. 


Josef Hofmann 





A Phrase in Two Parts 


Is it correct always to make the closing note 
of a slurred phrase a little short? If so how 
would this be played? Mona. 





This phrase does not close; its closing note is 
at the same time the beginning of the other half 
of the total phrase which ends in the fourth 
measure. It might have been better to put the 
whole four measures under one slur. 


Work for Advanced Players 


Please give me the names of a few composi- 
tions which are not harder than Schumann’s 
‘*Abegg”’ variations and some not harder than 
his “Papillons” which will do to play informally 
before people—not in public. SouTH AFRICA. 

One who is capable of playing the composi- 
tions you mention needs no advice. The whole 
piano literature is open to him; the standard 
works, at least. Some works will entail more 
technical practice than others, but they will be 
all within your reach if you have played the 
**Papillons’’ well. Acquaint yourself also with 
the shorter pieces by Brahms. 


The Real Minor Scale 


Here are two minor scales of A minor, both 
presumably by masters. The first is by Bertini, 
who uses G sharp and F natural in the descend- 
ing scale. The second, by Herz, uses both these 
notes natural in descending. Whichis right, and 
why? \ 
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There is but one minor scale. It has its half 

steps first between the 2d and 3d and afterward 

between the 5th and 6th degree, which necessi- 
tates the one and a half step from the 6th to the 
7th degree. Of this scale there exist many 
modifications for purely melodic purposes. The 
modification you mention is one of them. There- 
fore there can be no question of right or wrong. 


Speed Purely Mental 


In Liszt’s “‘Liebestraume,’’ No. 3, should the 
brilliant work in measures 59 and 60 be practiced 
from beginning to end over and over again, or is 
there some better way to practice it? V.S. 

Analyze the construction of the cadenzas 
until you can reconstruct them in your mind. 
Next find a good fingering, one which you can 
use for every figure throughout the whole 
cadenza run with the least discomfort. A slight 
discomfort here and there you need not mind, 
because the regular recurrence of the same finger 
group will make it so much easier to the mind 
that the mental facilitation will outweigh an 
occasional little mechanical discomfort. Think 
your runs, play them as fast or as slow as you 
can think them note for note, not faster. The 
speed will develop naturally as you learn to 
think the notes, or tones, faster and faster. 
Don’t force the speed. Read also my reply to 
** Boston” in this issue of THE JOURNAL. 


Learning to Concentrate 


How can I learn concentration? I have 
studied with some fine teachers, but I seem 
unable to concentrate my entire attention upon 
the piano for the hour and a half a day that 
I am able to devote to it. WORKER. 

Concentration is not so much a matter of 
study as of training, and, I am inclined to think, 
of self-training through the exertion of will 
power. Books, which any good book dealer 
may be able to recommend, can at best give 
you only advice, the effect of which will depend 
upon yourself. I should think that you could 
train yourself by trying to hold your mind to 

your work fora little 





but always thinking 
each tone before 
youstrike the corre- 
sponding key. If 
you are of a pro- 
nouncedly imita- 
tive nature it might 
help you to hear the 
passage played very 
rapidly a number of 
times, for which a 
so-called ‘‘ player- 
piano”’ might be 
sufficient. 


the age at which to begin piano playing. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him, 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the mumber of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express most part utterly 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any Circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not useless. Remember 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of THE LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


while, say for fifteen 
or thirty minutes at 
atime, and resume 
your work after a 
pause sufficient to 
restore your power 
of mental control. 
Work without con- 
centration is for the 


that all training, and 
esvecially self-train- 
ing, rests largely 
upon character. 
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Words by “Douglas” 
Music by A. F. Loud 


DECORATION BY M. T. AND T. M. BEVANS 
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i BRAND 
_ CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


Is known and recognized in 


every Civilized Country as 
the Leading Brand of 
Condensed Milk. 





Its principal use in all lands 
is for the Feeding of Infants. 
It is prepared with Scrupu- 


lous Care for this specific 
purpose. 


| No expense is spared to safe- 


ie 


4 guard the production of the | 

E raw milk from which Eagle 

b Brand is prepared. Every 
sanitary precaution is taken 

Hl at Dairies and Condensing 


Plants, with a Determina- 
\ tion to supply a product | 
F that is Perfectly Safe for 
the Baby. 
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Send for our Baby’s Book 
and Feeding Chart—also 
our booklet “ Where Clean- 


liness Reigns Supreme.” 
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CONDENSED MILK CO. |} 


** Leaders of Quality”” = 
Est. 1857 NEW YORK { 
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“April 





F YOU plan to enter- 

tain your embroidery 

club or your sewing 
circle, and want to pro- 
vide for your guests an unusual 
form of entertainment that will at 
the same time be full of mirth and 
jollity, you will surely want to 
give a “First of April Sewing 
Luncheon.” 

The invitations should be 
written on correspondence cards 
which have been decorated with cross-stitch designs done 
in water-colors, and they should be lettered as follows: 





We'll sit upon cushions and sew a fine seam, 
And we will have strawberries, sugar and cream. 


For decorating the table suspend above it an old-fashioned 
work-basket filled with sweet peas or other flowers. From 
the bottom of the basket hang a bag of pink crépe paper 
(sewed to the lower rim) in which little sewing favors are 
placed, each with a length of ribbon attached. The ends of 
the ribbons may be decorated with little pink flowers cut 
from crépe-paper napkins. When the ribbons are pulled, 
the bag, which is gathered loosely together with a thread, 
breaks and lets the gifts fall. The ribbon bow placed at the bottom 
of the bag where it is gathered together is only pinned or pasted on. 

For place-cards make little silk-covered needlebooks and embroider 
in cross-stitch on the outside cover of each the initials or the mono- 
gram of the guest. Each needlebook contains, in addition to the 
flannel leaves for the needles, a paper leaf on which is written the 
luncheon menu. This leaf is tied in with the flannel leaves, but may 
be torn out later when the needlebook is put to practical service. 

In the various “fake” courses it will be noticed that only one per- 
son is supposed to be ‘‘fooled”’ each time. This person is served with 
the real article of food as soon as the fake is discovered. Each fake, 
moreover, is some useful little souvenir for the work-basket. 

MENU 

Blackberries au Naturel 
Fried Scallops 

Nest Eggs a la Créme 

Tomatoes en Surprise Quilted Cracker 
Strawberry Mousse Cross-Stitch Cakes 

Assorted Fruit 
Cambric Tea 


“Blue Monday” 
By Virgin 


HE invitations to these luncheons should be written on pieces of 
starched linen, with blue ink to represent bluing. The following 
rime may be used: 


Wash day will be sure to come 
Promptly after Sunday; 

Toa luncheon will you come 
Though it’s on “‘ Blue Monday’’? 


The idea is very adaptable, and, besides being sufficiently novel to 
have no other excuse for its serving, it lends itself well to the giving 
of a shower; and to the invitations might be added: ‘Laundry 
Shower for Miss 

The center of the table represents a drying yard in which a pretty 
little maid in a Normandy cap and an apron of sprigged lawn is hang- 
ing out clothes. In the middle of the yard, which is covered with 
moss, stands a clothes-basket heaped with Lilliputian garments. 
This may be utilized as a “‘ Jack Horner”’ if desired. 

At the diagonally opposite corners of the table are two small tin 
washboilers and two toy pumps filled with blue flowers. At the left 
of each plate is a miniature clothes-basket filled with starch (marsh- 
mallows) or with white mints, and on the right are a glass and a half- 
pint bottle (labeled ‘‘ Bluing’’) of grape juice. Leaning against the 
bottle is the combined menu and place-card which reads (the explana- 
tions are for the hostess) : 


THE 





SUNSHINE LAUNDRY, 
In account with 


Suds and Clothespins—Tomato soup concealed with 
whipped cream, and finger rolls for clothespins 
Flat Work—Sliced chicken, fried eggplant, French toast 

Rough Dry—Lettuce with French dressing 
Soap—Sponge cakes, with white or maple icing 
Starch—Cornstarch ‘pudding in individual tubs . 
Bluing—Grape juice 
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BLACKBERRIES AU 


NATuREL: Blackberry 
pins in paper cases or- 
namented with a green 
leaf may be at all the places when 
the guests are seated, or if this idea 
is used, as it may be, when black- 
berries are in season, the real ber- 
ries may be served as the first 
course (to be eaten au naturel with 
powdered sugar), only one guest 
receiving the fake blackberries. 

FRIED ScALLops: There is no fake about these, the fun 
being in the name only. 

Nest Eccs A 1A CreME: A white darning egg, resting 
on a circle of toast and garnished with a ring of parsley, is 
served to one guest. The others are served with “the real 
thing,” in other words real hard-boiled eggs. The cream 
sauce is served separately. 

TOMATOES EN SURPRISE: A tomato pincushion gar- 
nished with a topknot of parsley and surrounded with 
curly lettuce leaves. 

QUILTED CRACKER: Imitation soda cracker made from 
a square of pasteboard covered first with cotton, then with 
white silk and quilted with sewing silk. It is then browned 
in the oven with the other crackers. There is only one quilted 
cracker, and its ultimate purpose is for use as a pin card—that is, 
pins are intended to be stuck in around the edges. 

STRAWBERRY Mousse: An individual plate of any preferred kind 
of mousse or ice cream is tipped with a red-strawberry emery. A 
small piece of oiled paper should be placed under the emery. 

Cross-StitcH Cakes: Little white frosted cakes ornamented with 
an imitation cross-stitch or “‘embroidered”’ design in colored frost- 
ing. These may be served to all the guests. 

AssorTED Fruit: A little basket filled with small wax fruits— 
oranges, pears, lemons, raspberries, grapes, etc., all intended for use 
in milady’s workbag. 

Campric TEA: Like the “scallops,” the humor of this course lies 
entirely inthe name. If desired one may tie little pink cambric bows 
to the handles of the teacups. 

For candy receptacles use miniature work-baskets, either real or 
baskets made of china. These may be laced with pink ribbon. Or, if 
preferred, little imitation spools may be used, filled with candy. 
These, however, would make ideal little favors to put in the hanging 
work-basket. 
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IRST of April parties have grown in popularity because they 

afford such a good chance for practical joking that is not harm- 

ful, and I want to tell you about an unusual kind of supper to be 
served on that night. The account of such a supper as it came to me 
said that the guests were invited toa “‘ Chicken Supper,” but instead 
of being served roast or fricasseed fowl they were served the kind of 
supper a chicken would like—corn dishes, lettuce, in salad, etc. The 
tablecloth and napkins bore the chanticleer design. 

An interesting way to make an announcement where the news is 
not told all at once is to disperse it progressively. Cupid place-cards 
will arouse the guests’ suspicions, and when heart-shaped favor-boxes 
are opened, disclosing rings set with enormous “‘fake”’ solitaires, 
then curiosity will be stirred; and it will be further stimulated by 
the candied puffed rice which appears in a little fluted paper cup in 
the center of each portion of fruit salad. The curiosity will rise to 
fever heat when the handles of the ice-cream baskets are found 
decorated with orange blossoms, but it will remain unsatisfied until 
the close of the meal, when a ribbon depending from a floral bell 
hanging over the table is pulled by the hostess and releases a shower 
of confetti and tiny envelopes, the latter containing the betrothal 
announcement. 

To invite one’s friends to a ‘‘ Lohengrin Luncheon” is a clever ruse 
when one wishes to make a betrothal announcement. On the place- 
cards appear a few bars of the ever-popular Wedding March. The 
center of the table is occupied by a mirror lake, edged with moss and 
flowers, on whose surface rests a silver shell drawn by a toy swan. 
Within the shell stands a doll attired in the familiar Lohengrin cos- 
tume,,the armor made of silver paper. The favors may be miniature 
busts of Richard Wagner (obtainable at art and favor shops), and 
beside each plate is also a swan-shaped bonbon-holder in whose 
depths is hidden a folded slip of paper containing the announcement. 

Statuettes of Lohengrin are obtainable, which may be placed in a 
shell of molded ice cream drawn by a ribbon-harnessed swan. 





























DESIGNED BY WINNIFRED FALES 


The “ Blue Monday” Luncheon Table is So Interesting it Will Drive the “ Blues” 


Away 





NOTE —Any further information desired concerning the novelties that are illustrated on this page may be obtained by addressing the Entertainment Editor, in care of 


Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


Kindly inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
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You scarcely 
can imagine con- 
ditions more invit- 
ing than those under 
which Crisco is man- 
ufactured. In sparkling 
bright rooms, uni- 
formed employees make 
and pack Crisco. 


It is made in a building devoted 

exclusively to this one product. 
The floors and walls are of tile 
and marble; partitions of glass. 
Metal surfaces are nickel plated 
or enameled pure white. The air 
entering the building is washed 
and purified by a machine for 
this purpose. 
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No hand touches Crisco until, 
in your own kitchen, the can 
is opened. Crisco is a// vege- 
table, all pure. It is the cream 
of vegetable oil and made by 
the Crisco Process. Crisco, 
whenever a shortening or frying 
fat is used, will give your 
family delicious, digestible and 
economical food. 


New Cook Book Free 


This new book by Marion Harris Neil gives 
250 original recipes and tells many interest- 
ing and valuable facts about foods. It is 
free. There is also a quality edition of this 
book containing a total of 615 Neil Recipes 
and a Calendar of Dinners— 365 menus of 
original and tasty meals. This book is 
bound in blue and gold cloth and is attrac- 
tively illustrated. ‘The regular price of 
the book is twenty-five cents. To 
those answering this ad it will be 
sent for five 2-cent stamps. In 
writing for either book, address 


i Dept. D-4, The Procter& Gamble 


Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Two Pieces of the Linen Set 
in Place of aCombination Suit 


ATwo-Piece Set of Silk, to Wear 
With an Evening Gown 


HOWN on the right is a quaint 
and charming night-dress, of 
pale rose crépe de chine, which 
might also be used as a negligee. 
It is cut on almost straight 
lines and is slipped over the head, 
there being no opening but that 
shown at the neck. A casing (just 
below the bust-line), with draw- 
strings of the material measuring 
one inch wide, doubled, gives the 
effect of an Empire gown, and the 
hems which form the only touches 
of trimmings are confined by rows 
of ladder-stitch worked witi silk. 
The selection of color must, for an 
extra garment like this, be one of 
personal taste, though ivory-white 
pongee, lavender or pale blue will 
probably appeal to the girl who 
may want to introduce some deli- 
cate shade or follow her favorite 
color in the making of her bridal 
garment, 











An Exquisite Crépe Nesligee 











Dainty in the Extreme is This 
Set of Batiste With Plaitings 








A Young Girl’s Two-Piece Set of 
Pink Linen Bound With White 


HE distinctive note in all of 

these designs is that of sim- 
plicity. The expense of making 
any of them would be trifling, since 
one need only consider the quality 
which can be afforded and the time 
spent in their making, astheyshould 
be sewed entirely by hand. It 
would indeed be a pity to add lace 
to any of the sets or separate 
pieces, though of course One May 
follow one’s fancy in that matter. 
The lace-trimmed garments belong 
to an altogether different class, and 
are not cut on the same patterns. 
These designs were presented 
especially for the girl who might 
want a few simple additions to her 
outfit, but who would not be likely 
to see such pretty ones in the shops. 
Either of the linen sets would be 
useful for morning wear or when 
traveling, and those of batiste or 
silk for afternoon or evening. 





Pass cannot be supplied for any of these garments, but other designs in our underwear patterns are cut on similar lines and will be suggested, if 





desired, by letter. The Needlework Editors will also be glad to answer inquiries regarding the making of them and to give the most hel pful information 
at their command regarding materials, quantities and approximate costs. Address the Needlework Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 

















Seamless aluminum, no leaks, 
stays hot until morning, safe and 
Sanitary. 
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, Ihe New Lingerie Designs From Paris ome INeedcs 
 deten ty ee Bee INE batiste, silk muslin, 
; ie e silk, bei soft 
Paris are those of fine lawn in aber, sill i oem All the Best Stores have them 
or linen, trimmed with a comfort with service in the 
narrow ruffle and entre-deux, making of lingerie, and con- 
and hand hemstitching or a form nicely to the lines of a . 
bias binding of lawn. gown of clinging material. “Universal” 
Hot Water 
: Bottle 
$3.50 


“Universal” 


Lunch Box 
$2.25 and $2.50 





Includes Vacuum Bottle, car- 
ries beverages hot or cold and 
keeps food fresh and appetizing. 


“Universal” 


Percolators 
$2.00 to $5.00 





Circulates six to ten times more 
water through coffee than any 
other percolator, making better 
coffee in far less time. 


“Universal” 
Tea Ball 
Tea Pots 
$2.50 to $6.00 







Perfect Tea always, the last 
cup the same strength as the first. 


“Universal” 
Food 
Choppers 
$1.25 to $2.50 





The original and only genuine 
shear cutting, self-sharpening and 
self-cleaning chopper. 


“Universal” 
Bread 
Makers 
$1.50 to $2.50 





Makes Better bread in three 
minutes than can be made by 
hand. Sanitary because hands do 
not touch the dough. 


See that the Brand 
UNIVERSAL 
is on each piece or label 


Write for Booklet 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


701 Commercial St. 


New Britain, Conn. 
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OMESTIC SCIENCE is the 
new name for cooking and 
kitchen-keeping. It was a 

brilliant Indiana woman who, when 
asked if they taught domestic sci- 
ence to the girls in the reformatory, 
replied: ‘‘ No, we teach them to 
cook ona three-legged stove that 
wants to smoke.’? Domestic sci- 
ence is all right, however, though 
its name does sound a little cut and 
dried to the world-weary man who keeps his hankering after old- 
fashioned things even if they have a few germs in them. 5S. W. 
Gillilan,a popular Chautauqua lecturer, claims to have written the 
shortest poem in theworld. The subject is “‘Germs.” The poem is: 





Adam 
Had ‘em. 


No doubt we “had ’em” in our mothers’ kitchens, but certainly 
they waxed fat im the American kitchen for a while after our women 
began their intellectual and social pursuits and turned the kitchen 
Over to “the maid,” as they then began calling the hired girl. 


ORE Good and Expensive Food has been slaughtered in the 
American kitchen than the mind of man can compute. Let us 
place the responsibility of this where it belongs: directly on the 
shoulders of the American woman. Let her squirm, let her frame 
her denial, let her construct her argument and prepare her defense. 
Let her prove, if she will, that the kitchen is no more her natural 
sphere than it is man’s natural sphere. Iam not arguing that it is 
or that itisn’t. The fact remains that the women who are now fifty 
years of age are responsible foran era of dreadful waste and extrav- 
agance which has done away with our early American ideals. I am 
not saying that our early American ideals were worth shucks, 
but I am citing the American kitchen under the ministrations of 
untrained, sullen, unwilling womenas one of the most God-forsaken 
places on the earth. 
There is no natural servant class in Arerica. I am speaking now 
f small town ges andrural places. The help we get in kitchens, 
be the work of some unfortu- 





is bound tc 
nate person fa to reach the standard of education or 
efficiency that will enable her to command a better position. It 
help that the American wife and mother turned 
over her kitchen when she decided to get rid of drudgery and live 
like a lady. Why she preferred the horrors of the trail of slipshod, 
untrained, mentally and morally deficient women, who have stalked 
through practically every kitchen in the land, to doing as her mother 
did—that is, personally supervising all the household work—I can- 
not tell. The fact remains that the unlovely fight went on amid a 
débris of wasted fuel and food and the complaints of a discontented 
and ill-fed family. 

This is painting the picture in its blackest colors. Of course there 
were Sunshiny periods of good help and heavenly times when the 
mother ‘‘came to’’ and decided to do the cooking herself; but, look- 
ing backward, we can all see the wretched family seated at a break- 
fast of tough, cold beefsteak, and raw, fried mush, muddy coffee and 
poor cream, the father taking it patiently, the children taking it 
doggedly, and the mother glibly ignoring it for the sake of her 
pretty, beruffled kimono and her carefully arranged hair and mani- 
cured finger nails. She was a progressive woman, entering into 
woman’s heritage of hair-washing and card-playing and intellectual 
club life. And what if the food was poor and the kitchen ménage 
extravagant? It was simply due to the “servant question.’’ Could 
she be expected to assume drudgery herself? 

In this the American woman was very, very raw. She is still very 
raw and will be so until she learns not to institute a home, with all 
that a home may mean, unless she intends to keep that home in a 
practical, business way without loss of money or of anything that 
home should really supply. Let woman learn that marriage means 
children; that children mean home; that home means_ work, 
personal supervision, good management, that it is, in fact, the real 
‘business end” of a very important partnership. 


one 
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was to this class of 


OU May Picture, if You Will, a Child of Ten or twelve com- 

ing in from school and finding his mother gone to the club. 

\ll homecoming is a natural search for the maternal. He is sure 

to go straight through to the kitchen. It is the natural human 

quest, primitive as hunger itself. What character of person has he 

found there most frequently? Quite more than likely a person who 
despises children and doesn’t want anything to do with them. 

Mind, I am not attacking the woman in the kitchen. I am deal- 

ing with the kitchen from the spiritual point of view, and I declare 

that the child thus seeking the essence of home was in those days 


likely to come into an atmosphere bordering closely upon crime; for 
the woman determined to have “ he Ip” was qui k to declare herself 
obliged to take any sOrt ol person who could halfway fill the bill of 
maid-of-all-work. f there was a book in the kitchen it was more 
than likely to be a dime novel of the worst variety. If the “girl” 


was good natured and willing to amuse she might sing songs for the 
child. Here is one my own little daughter learned from a girl I 
kept three years, though, be it said to my credit, there were few 
afternoons that did not find me at home when school was out: 
Nine Mamma, may I go 
A nice young man is waiting to show me all about. 
Hand me down my bonnet, hand me down my shavl, 
Hand me down my opera cape, I’m going to the ball. 


sar fat rie . 
o clock Is striking; out 


A vivid description of the evening’s entertainment follows, and ends 
with the happy conclusion: 

First he offered me peanuts, then he offered me pie, 

Then he offered me fifty cents to kiss him on the sly. 


How many of the cheap tendencies we note in our modern young 
people, how much of the willingness to be entertained by trashy 
dramas and sensational picture shows, how much of our modern 
idiotic tolerance of problem plays may be traced to these early 
kitchen influences! 
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I have in mind a picture of a 
kitchen about the end of the Nine- 
teenth Century. It was. then, if 
ever, that the mistress of the aver- 
age American house went wild 
over the notion of attaining the 
**higherlife.”’ Shedeclared she was 
made for better things than pots 
and kettles and that the kitchen 
could go hang so far as she was 
concerned—and it went hang. 

A girlabout eighteen years of age, fresh from a poor, untidy home 
in the country, wasinstalled in this kitchen simply because the young 
mistress of the house must have a maid, you know—“‘she is better 
than nobody.” The maid, having dried her dishes on a dirty towel 
without the formality of having scalded them, and having wiped 
the top of the stove with the same towel, and set some dirty, ill- 
peeled potatoes on the back of the stove, in cold water, to cook 
when they got ready, was washing her hair in the sink preparatory 
to drying it while she fried the beefsteak. Around her lay the débris 
of expensive things which her mistress had bought to bridge the 
deficiencies of poor cooking. Opened tin cans, discarded stalks of 
celery, orange peel and nutshells cluttered the tables and adorned 
the coal-scuttle. Grease and grime were everywhere. The atmos- 
phere of a poverty-stricken soul and a low mentality permeated 
the entire place. 

This is a true picture of a kitchen as I knew it—and the mistress 
of the house was an unusually ‘‘bright” woman. But with some 
peculiar blindness she blamed the state of affairs on the girl rather 
than on herself. She fixed the responsibility for her own neglect of 
duty on a “condition,” never realizing that it was a condition 
deliberately brought on by the women of our nation. 
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ERY Raw Indeed, I Again Declare, has beenour dealing with 

the kitchen question as we have found it in the last thirty years. 
What caused it? Why should women “rise” and refuse to do the 
work incumbent upon their stationin life? Fully two-thirds of the 
American women who suddenly took this new stand against kitchen 
work, demanding maids and trying to live like really rich people, 
were new to the thing themselves. Theirmothers and grandmothers 
cooked and made soap and washed and ironed and took part in every 
form of household toil, yet suddenly the American woman became a 
person of leisure, reading recipes for massaging and declaring that 
she couldn’t be expected to go into the kitchen. 

The thing which caused this anti-kitchen movement was our very 
unformed idea of democracy. We were putting the cart before the 
horse. In seeking our natural “‘ rights’? we were contributing to the 
most blatant plutocracy on the face of the earth. We were trying to 
demonstrate our right not to work, whereas the true idea of democ- 
racy is to demonstrate our right to work, and our ability to do it 
cheerfully and well. 

The glory of the early American home was in the kitchen. Look 
back at the gracious woman who made her quince preserves and 
her calf’s-foot jelly there when you were a tiny child, if you do 
not believe it. There will never bea finer type of womanhood on the 
earth than shewas, The early Americankitchen with its plain living 
and high thinking was a place of spiritual light. The exodus from 
the kitchen, which came with the idea of being personally well 
groomed and dainty, that struck the young American women about 
thesame time, left the American kitchen spiritually poor and doomed 
it to a régime of cheapness pitiful to contemplate. 

It is one of the gravest human mistakes to imagine that the doing 
of pleasant things alone adds to the development of character. The 
doing of things that are merely pleasant invariably dwarfs the 
intellect. 

Iwas greatly interested not long ago inthe conversation of a group 
of very bright women. They were talking about the kitchen, treating 
it half seriously, half humorously, and all of them seemed to get a 
certain satisfaction from telling how they loathed to do certain 
things. One hated pecling potatoes, another abominated dish- 
washing, a third referred to the horrors of coalsmut andashes. The 
thought did not come to them that it would have been as sensible to 
discuss the bodily functions, many of which, if we dwelt upon them, 
would seem intolerable, but which none of us can escape if we remain 
in the land of the living. Underneath the smart garments of these 
women the processes of digestion were going on. It would have been 
horrible if they had chosen these functions for the subjects of their 
conversation, Yet equally unlovely was this hackneyed chatter 
about things that must be done in all of our homes day by day if 
home life is to be perpetuated. 

Is home life to be perpetuated? This question is plainly up to the 
women of America, and the kitchen is the seat of the trouble. What 
was the cause of the sudden recoil from doing kitchen work? Was it 
enlightenment? Was it the claiming of some rightful heritage? 

The American woman has no just claim on the right to be served. 
Most of our ancestors were common folks. The desire to be waited 
on, the recoil from the coarse touch of life’s plain business, is no 
indication of natural fineness. Why make this strenuous effort to 
keep above the kitchen? The habit of looking the lady—with your 
body made into a sort of clotheshorse, your hands and feet palpably 
useless, your mind ever seeking the one thing nobody ever can find 
except by faith—is just now most distressingly common. 


AKE All Your Intelligence, All Your Religion, all your feel- 

ing for art into the kitchen with you and get rid of the feeling 
that you are wasting time there. What else is there for you to do? 
Some special talent? But no; special talents that are strong enough 
to command recognition always assert themselves. If you can do 
anything else well enough to justify your leaving the kitchen for 
some other workshop, that is a different matter. But so long as 
you are “just a woman” who has chosen the domestic life, why not 
do it really well? This you can never do while your kitchen is a 
bugbear to you or while you recognize it as a problem. 


alt Lonernitug. ye. WS 
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A laundress 
as welcome as / 
a sunny day 





Just as a bright washday 
gladdens the housekeeper, im 
so does this laundress make | 

her happy in her freedom 

from the washboard and the 

suds. 


The women who use 
P, AND G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap would as soon 
have sunless washdays as do 
without this soap, their laun- 
dress. For it means even 
more to them than good 
washday weather. 


P, AND G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap means not only 
clean, sweet, faultless clothes 
winter and summer, but it 





alsomeans leisure and recrea- 3 
tion instead of hard rubbing; : 
a comfortable, healthy kitch- ‘ 


en instead of one dripping 
with soapy steam; soft white 
hands instead of red, rough 
skin and swollen knuckles. 


P. AND G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap means all this be- 
cause it actually gets the 
clothes so clean while they 
soak in cold or lukewarm 
water that you need have 
none of the usual washday 
drudgery. 


The blue wrapper gives com- 
plete directions and also 
suggests how you can have 
P, AND G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap relieve you of the 
hard work all over the house. 
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HERE are no bad boys under sixteen years of 
age. This is the doctrine of the Reverend Doctor 
Robert John Floody, founder of the Garden City 
movement in Worcester, Massachusetts. For seven 
years he and his wife have been working among the 
boys, and incidentally the girls, of his city, beginning 
with the foreign- spe aking element , broadening the scope 
of his work until it has reached practically every quarter 
of the city, esté tblishing little cities in congested and 
other districts, turning children between the ages of six 
and sixteen loose to manage their own miniature munic- 
ipalities, enrolling during this time approximately five 
thousand children; and of all that number but four 
have been haled into Juvenile Court since. 
In Doctor Floody’s immediate neighborhood, known 
s‘* The Island”’ because it was an island beforea canal 
connecting Worcester with the Blackstone River was 
covered, many nationalities were represented and there 
were undying feuds all about. The police called it the 
toughest district in Worcester. It was notorious for its 
gangs of marauding youths, It was unsafe for peddlers 
to pass through any of its streets. No fruit tree nor 
garden bush was safe. Petty thieving was common. 
Cigarette smokers ranged from eight years of age up. 
In the near-by “‘park”’ peaceable citizens were allowed 
no peace. The language of the street was shocking. 
‘The Island’”’ was thoroughly depraved. 


OCTOR FLOODY insisted to his Board of Social 

Settlement Directors that ‘‘The Island’’ could be 
reformed. ‘‘Teach the kids to value property,’ he 
declared, “‘the meanness of stealing, the satisfaction in 
cleaning up unsightly places; teach them to be kind 
to persons and to animals, but begin by teaching them 
to raise things from the soil—flowers, vegetables; teach 
them the joy of work, and you will find they are all 
good boys.”’ The Garden City movement sprang from 
that. 

The first Garden City—there are now four, contain- 
ing 750 gardens—was established in ‘‘The Island”’ 
district on what was known as ‘‘Dead Cat Dump,’ 
because theWorcester health authorities did not enforce 
any rule against depositing animal matter in dumps at 
that time. The work of establishing the first coloniza- 
tion was simple. The owner of the dump was willing, 
perhaps anxious, for he saw that his land would not be 
decreased in value. The boys of the 
neighborhood were told that the Settle- 
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and soon became rivals in the appearance of 
Their parents, too, became interested, 


AN 


ITN 


readily 
their gardens. 
and it was a common sight to see the older folks he Ip- 
ing the youngsters to weed and water their gardens in 


the evening hours. The population the first year was 
eighty. The second year it was four hundred. 

The first meetings of the ‘‘citizens”’ resulted in the 
election of a straight kid ticket, the candidacies of some 
of the successful being boomed by Doctor Floody per- 
sonally; for it was part of his theory to give the boys 
known as ‘‘the worst in the neighborhood”’ positions 
of honor and trust. The organization of the city was 
composed of Mayor, Garden Commissioner, Flag 
Commissioner, Street Commissioner, Water Commis- 
sioner, Tool Commissioner, Animal Commissioner, 
Chief of Police and forty patrolmen. Watchmen, o1 
reserve patrolmen, were subsequently added. The 
officials were not told the nature of the work that would 
be required of them, at least they were not told until 
after they had been installed in office. Doctor Floody 
wanted to get the boys’ ideas, which he says are often 
more valuable than those of men. The Mayor, who was 
thirteen years old, upon being asked to write an outline 
of ‘What a Mayor should do,” gave his conviction 
as follows: ‘‘ No Mayor should steal or allow a citizen 
to steal. No Mayor should swear or allow a citizen to 
swear. No Mayor should smoke cigarettes or allow a 
citizen to smoke cigarettes.’’ He filed this declaration 
with Doctor Floody in the minister’s kitchen. ‘‘Can 
you stick to that, Mr. Mayor?’ asked Doctor Floody. 
“You bet I can!’’ responded the boy. ‘‘Then give me 
your hand.”’ That sealed it. 


ARDEN CITY met the problem of ‘‘woman suf- 
frage’’ early. It was solved at one meeting, when 
it was decided to give girls all the rights of citizenship. 
The first year proved the wisdom of this move, the 
Mayor deciding at the close of the season that the girls 
had made fully as good citizens as the boys. 
When a child wants to become a citizen of Garden 
City he fills out an application card. The application 
is considered by the Mayor and City Council, and, 





ment minister wanted to see them on 
Dead Cat Dump on a certain morning. 
They came out of curiosity, and when a 
score or more had gathered Doctor Floody 
unfolded his plan. He told them that he 
proposed to establish a city of gardens on 
the dump—‘“‘a city for kids,” witha Mayor, 
City Council, Commissioners, and, best of 
all, a police force, all made up of “‘kids.” 


F COURSE that was enough to arouse 

the interest of the youngsters, and they 
engaged in the scheme with enthusi: ism. 
Burdock bushes were uprooted and 
burned. The bodies of cats and other ani- 
mals, together with stones and tin cans, 
were buried deep in the dump; and street 
sweepings were spread overall. The Mayor 
of Worcester furnished teams and plows. 
The land was staked off and subdivided 
into streets and squares. In the center of all was the 
public square of the ‘“‘city,’”’ named after Mrs. Henry C. 
Graton, first donor to the cause, and the wife of a 
prominent manufacturer who later gave the first flag 
that floated from a pole there. This flag remained at 
full staff through the summer. The children called it 
“the flag that never touched the ground.”’ It was an 
emblem of respect to every child. Gardens ten feet by 
eightee n were marked off and numbered, and each young 
citizen was given a deed of a garden in consideration of 
the payment of ten cents; and each “citizen”’ was 
allowed to select five packages of seeds, being told that 
all were to be entitled to everything that could be raised. 
A model garden was laid out, and then the work of the 
children as gardeners began in earnest. Most of them 
knew little or nothing about planting, but they learned 
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and tin cans they offered their services and the ground 
was soon cleared. By midsummer she had one of the 
best gardens in the city, and in the autumn she was 
awarded a prize for excellence. 

The second year ‘‘The Island’’ Garden City estab- 
lished a ‘‘Zoo.’”’ The boys used packing boxes and 
second-hand chicken wire to make a large cage in which 
they placed rabbits, guinea pigs, squirrels, white mice, 
and a raccoon which was presented by the Biological 
Department of Clark University. 

There grew upa close companionship between the 
c hildre »n and the race ‘oon, and they named it ‘‘ Worces- 
ter.” One night Worcester esc aped from his cage, 
and in the morning his body, bruised and mangled, was 
found by the children. A son of Poland, it later devel- 
oped, while passing by had found the raccoon prowling 
about the gardens, and, thinking it a wild interloper, had 
stoned it todeath. For two days the children mourned 
over the body of their pet, and then they bound it in 
white cloth and placed it in a cracker-box upon which 
one of the boys wrote with chalk the words, “‘At Rest, 
and buried it in the public square. All about the grave 
they planted flowers. The Mayor announced, i imme- 
diately after the burial, that he would form a humane 
society. 

The children make it their business to report to the 
police any instance of cruelty to animals that comes to 
their attention. Their vigilance has been so marked 
that cases of cruelty to animals in the vicinity of Garden 
City are very rare. 


“‘\ HO ever heard of a boy that did not want to be 

a cop?”’ asks Doctor Floody in support of his 
juvenile-police plan. The first Garden City Chief of 
Police was fifteen years old when he assumed the duties 
of that office. He and his forty assistants were in- 
trusted with the task of watching the gardens under 
instructions to arrest all persons caught stealing within 
the limits of the ‘‘city.’’ They were also directed to 
arrest all persons they heard swearing, calling other 
citizens ‘‘liars,’’ or using such terms as ‘‘Sheeny,” 
‘Polack,’’ ‘‘Squarehead,” or ‘‘Harp.’’ All persons 
caught maltreating animals or fighting were ordered 
arrested. All offenders were taken to the city square 
and arraigned before the Garden City Director or the 
Chief of Police. Offenders were sentenced to pay a fine 
of one cent, todoextra work in the “city’s” 
streets;and,in some cases, the parents were 
informed of their misdemeanors, this in 
particularly glaring cases, for the children 
preferred to handle their own affairs. In 
some cases the guilty ones were escorted 
to the nearest policeman and the facts of 
the case reported and set down in record 


by that official. This line of action was 
followed mostly in cases of cruelty to 
animals. 


All gardens are judged at the close of 
the season, and the owners of those that 
are marked ‘‘ good”’ and who have “ good”’ 
marks for conduct and industry are en- 
titled toa day’s automobile trip, the cars 
being supplied by Worcester citizens. The 
trips have always been to historic places. 

An exhibit of flowers and vegetables 











deed of a garden and a ticket entitling him to select five 
packages of seeds at a store. He is also supplied with 
cards upon which to report the extent of his weekly 
work in his garden. Those who repeatedly neglect their 
work lose all rights of citizenship. 

The Garden City workers are required to give ten 
hours’ work each month toward helping others. This 
rule was established for the purpose of promoting 
neighborliness, unity and the team work of friendship. 

One of the instances of Garden City illustrating this 
aspect of ideal citizenship was brought about when a 
Jewish child of nine years found she had been assigned 
as her garden the roughest spot in ‘‘ The Island”’ city. 
When she saw the plot she wept girlish tears, but when 
the boys learned that her grief was caused by stones 





Garden City Council: the First Mayor on the Extreme Right, the Chief raised by the children is held each autumn, 
of Police on the Extreme Left when the children are addressed by the 

Mayor and other officials of the ‘‘city.” 

when the child has been voted a citizen, he is given a Badges of officers and all Garden City property are 


turned over to Doctor Floody at the end of the season, 
to be kept for those who will use them the next year. 
At expenses of the Garden Cities of Worcester are 

paid by public subscription. It has cost on an 
average one dollar a child a year during the seven years 
the work has been carried on. It is estimated by those 
in positions to know that more than ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of vegetables have been raised, and that 
property valuations in the vicinity of the gardens have 
increased fifty thousand dollars. Twenty-five per cent. 
of the children have money in savings banks. Doctor 
Floody claims this is one of the best recommendations 
for his work. He says a boy with money of his own 
earning in the bank never goes wrong. 
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By Professor George P. Baker, of Harvard University 
AUTHOR OF ‘“* THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIST,” ETC. 





OW futile are most of our celebrations of holi- 
days! We may arrange for admirable speech- 
making or entirely fitting literary exercises, 
but neither has any interest for many persons 
in ourtownsorcities. The day of the Antiques 
and Horribles has passed; the trades proces- 
sion has grown stale; the military parade, now 
that sensible khaki has replaced brilliantly 
colored uniforms, nodding plumes and sway- 
ing bearskins, has lost its variety and con- 
- | sequent charm. Holidays, which should be of 
J interest to all, and not a mere excuse for idle- 
leads to drinking or other vice, are in far too many cases 
ill used. The growth of competitive outdoor sports in fitting season 
is a move in the right direction, for they employ many and entertain 
more; they are democratic and healthful. Clearly the desideratum 
for our holidays is something which interests and occupies, as par- 
ticipants or audience, as many people as possible, which does not 
emphasize social or money distinctions, and which produces some- 
thing more than momentary pleasure. This is just what the modern 
pageant, as to some extent already developed in the United States 
and widely successful in England, provides. 

What is a pageant then? “Something between a play and a 
procession.”’ It is not mere processioning by people in fancy cos- 
tumes, nor tableaux on fixed or movable stages, nor dancing, nor 
instrumental or vocal music, nor dramatic scenes in prose or verse. 
It may be all of these, or some of these, combined. It is a composite 
form that stands between a procession like that of the trades or of 
the Antiques and Horribles and a regular play. As to place or scene 
it is not limited, but may be given indoors or outdoors, though out- 
door performances are usually more picturesque, make it possible 
to use more performers and provide comfortably for a larger audi- 
ence. Its aims in setting are picturesqueness and space sufficient 
for free movement by the many people taking part. 

Nor is the pageant limited as to subject. It may revivify the 
history of State, city, town, village, college, school or individual. It 
may be an allegory conveying some stimulating idea or moral lesson, 
or a pageant of education, of beauty or of poetry. It may re-create 
the past, explain the present, suggest the future. In a word the 
pageant is what our enthusiasm, imagination and intelligent codpera- 
tion can make it; it is, and should be, the plaything and the playtime 
of the masses. A small pageant, to be sure, may employ only two 
hundred or three hundred people, though a large pageant requires 
the codperation of several thousand. But even a small pageant, 
especially if given outdoors, may each time be played to from three 
thousand to five thousand people. 














OME of the most successful pageants here and abroad have 
been given in the smaller places. Even fifty people may givea 
creditable pageant. Nor is it true that only places rich in history 
should attempt pageantry. Different conditions demand different 
pageants; that is all. There is the Pageant of the River, for the 
river town which is lacking in beauty or scanty in history; there is 
the Pageant of the Woods for the lumbering town; there is the 
Pageant of Grain for the farming community, the Pageant of Steel 
for the manufacturing town, and the Pageant of the Mountains for 
the village among the hills. Given imagination and constructive 
skill on the part of the maker of the text, with hearty codperation 
by all concerned in the work, and any town not far distant from 
railroads or with roads not too bad for automobiles may have a 
pageant without fear of going into debt. 

It is not true, then, that only rich and large communities, or those 
containing a few citizens able to be large guarantors, may attempt a 
pageant. The great desideratum is time—not in which to prepare 
the actors, but in which to make ready a finished text, to provide 
appropriate costumes and to foresee all the details which provide for 
the comfort and artistic satisfaction of the public. If possible some 
eight to twelve months before a pageant begins, plans for it should be 
roughed out and committees organized. 

The text, which has been gone over again and again for the largest 
dramatic effectiveness in the smallest space, the greatest clearness of 
meaning as a whole and the largest effect of beauty, should be ready 
in proof at least a month before rehearsals begin. Thus the parts 
may be learned without too great a strain, and changes which are 
first seen to be necessary in the rehearsals may be made in time to 
allow an early final printing of the text. 

Costumes should be made slowly and systematically, either by the 
persons taking part or by seamstresses directed by some Mistress 
of the Robes. Time in this provides inexpensively costumes which, 
hurriedly prepared or rented in quantities, would be both less artistic 
and very expensive. A book called ‘Festivals and Plays,” by P. 
Chubb, contains many valuable suggestions as to economies in such 
preparations. 

Time means, too, a chance to work up wide enthusiasm among 
the townspeople and to spread far and wide a knowledge of the 
coming pageant. In the first days of many a pageant townspeople 
have said that local history, costumes of the past, old firearms and 
domestic utensils were lacking. In the last days of preparation, 
however, costumes, souvenirs, relics have come flowing in from all 
sides, resurrected from garrets and cellars. In one instance a town 
that had been strangely lethargic, when urged by an enterprising citi- 
zen to found a historical museum, took hold of the plan with vigor 
after its pageant, placing in the museum many of the costumes, imple- 
ments and firearms which the pageant had brought together. 


N ONE other account people of small communities are some- 

times kept away from pageantry. “‘We are not an artistic 
community,” they say. ‘‘There are four or five among us who have 
acted a little as amateurs, and still more who sing well, but there is 
no widespread, marked artistic ability. Who is to prepare our text 
and rehearse the pageant? Who are to act, sing and dance in it?” 
At first any pageant master must be prepared to meet in the native 
American man an ill-concealed feeling that art—music, acting, 
painting, even singing, and, above all, dancing—is for women, not 
formen. It wascertainly evident at first in Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire; but as the pageant shaped itself before those who came 
somewhat timidly to watch rehearsals, those who at the outset 
lacked the interest or the courage to take part came in one by one. 
In the beginning it was hard to find men enough for the necessary 
parts. But in the final rehearsals there were enough, and among 
the most enthusiastic participants were men who had at first stood 
aloof. No community that has coéperated—men, women and chil- 
dren of all ages—in producing a local pageant will ever again look 


down on art as effeminate. They will foster the artistic power any 
one of them may possess and will welcome art of all kinds, grateful 
for the uplifting pleasure and the beauty it brings into their lives. 
Again and again American pageants, large and small, have proved 
this true. 

And the artistry revealed in those who never suspected that they 
even possessed it! I remember one quiet, self-contained farmer of 
nearly seventy who, though willingness itself to help in every way, 
bewailed his inexperience and probable lack of all ability. Even in 
the first rehearsal of a scene arranged to illustrate MacDowell’s 
“Deserted Farm” he caught exactly the required spirit of delicate, 
wistful pathos. He “lived his part,” though it had to be expressed 
in the art most difficult for the inexpressive New Englander, the art 
of pantomime. A hint, a suggestion, he took instantly and developed 
with keen intelligence. At the end of the first rehearsal, when he 
came for some directions, I said: ‘‘How did you know so quickly 
exactly what that man should do?” 

*‘ Ah,” he said sadly, ‘‘ years ago it was no uncommon thing for me 
to be saying ‘Good-by’ to old friends that were going westward to 
the Middle States or California, and soI just remembered and let go.” 

Day by day, filled with growing enthusiasm, he came to me with 
illuminating suggestions of business which characterized his part. 
My task was merely helping him to express largely enough for an 
audience of a thousand people what he felt perfectly and even at the 
outset expressed adequately for those within short range. And his 
is the story of many men, women and children in all these pageants. 


E IS a foolish pageant master, indeed, who does not encourage 

his actors to suggest business and even lines for the scenes in 
which they take part. What will come to them, absorbed as they 
are in their work, is often far more vivid and right than the lines of 
the author, no matter how carefully selected. One of the most effect- 
ive details in a Revolutionary scene was entirely rephrased and 
infinitely bettered by an old man of eighty-seven playing a part. He 
had never acted before. At first he looked on the whole experiment 
a little doubtfully; but, once stirred by what had meant so much to 
his forebears, he quickened in imagination. Enthusiastically living 
the scene over and over both at rehearsal and away from it, lo! one 
day he thought of lines far more characterizing than those he had 
originally been given. Moreover the pageant that does not reveal 
unexpected powers in more than one youth, and perhaps determine 
a later career, is unusual. A pageant is to the artistic youth of the 
community a great opportunity for self-revelation. 

The most essential matters in preparing for a pageant are text and 
trainer. To handle a mixed crowd of several hundred men, women 
and children so as to discover and reveal to them any artistic power 
they may possess, so as to keep them contented and even happy 
when working hard, and so as to get ultimate order out of original 
chaos, may require the trained hand. It is probably safer, therefore, 
to call on somebody experienced in this work, and to pay him or her 
well. If, however, there is any man or woman in the community who 
feels competent to provide the text don’t put that person aside until 
an outline of what he or she wishes to do has been considered by the 
committee, or, better still, passed on by some person experienced in 
pageantry. If several people prepare the text, rather than have it 
ineffective let the pageant master decide whether the scenes may 
stand as written or should be simply the basis of a reworking by him 
or some other skilled hand. 

Indeed writing pageants is not so easy as many seem to think. 
Given outdoors or in large halls the pageant cannot depend to the 
extent the play can on the spoken word. Pantomime of a large, free 
sort, choral effects and processioning must in many instances replace 
the spoken word. ‘‘Joan of Arc,” given so sumptuously some years 
ago at the Harvard Stadium, proved this. It was difficult or impos- 
sible to hear some of the most dramatic scenes dependent on the 
spoken word, but the first silent entry of Joan, high up against a 
background of the stars; the great procession to the Cathedral at 
Rheims; and the battle scene—all these were very effective. 


PAGEANT should as far as possible have some unity of idea, 

to bind part with part and to give it meaning asa whole. Audi- 
ences do not like evenings of one-act plays. Nor, in a pageant, do 
they like a dozen one-act episodes of singing, dancing or acting. 
Let the early parts of the pageant create interest for later parts, 
arouse query. Carry some characters over from episode to episode 
or division to division; contrast similar conditions in different 
periods. In brief, bind the parts together all you can. But it is 
meaning as a whole that a pageant most needs, for one of the great 
dangers of American pageantry today is commercialism. Commer- 
cialism means that instead of writing a pageant for each place growing 
out of its peculiar history, interests and traditions, some one stands 
ready with a scheme of pageantry which, if slight adaptations are 
made in the scenes, may be used almost anywhere. With this plan 
all that is most desirable instantly disappears, for in pageantry of 
the right sort a community not altogether understanding itself 
seeks to know itself better, and tries in self-expressive, artistic 
action to review its past, know the meaning of its present and 
appreciate rightly the latent beauty of its life. 

An auditor leaving the pageant field or hall should feel that he 
understands as never before the special significance of the past and 
present life of that town. The people of Peterboro saw anew in 
their pageant that out of the noble dreams of men and women all the 
greatness and heroism of the town’s history have come. That at 
present the prestige of the town in the world at large rests in great 
part on the fact that a musician, Edward MacDowell, dreamed and 
worked there; that out of the tribute to Edward MacDowell, which 
the dreams of other artists created, new reputation was coming tothe 
town—all this they saw as well. The common share of all workers in 
the inspiration of dreams, that is what the hearer should have brought 
away; and many did. Individuality, a special meaning that grows 
out of right interpretation of the life of a particular community— 
that, then, is the great desideratum of the best type of pageant. 


S NOT, then, the pageant worth while? Itspreads widely thename 

and reputation ofatown. Itbringstradetoit. It rousesand sus- 
tains civic pride. It reveals and develops artistry. It gives the fine 
arts their right position in the life of the people. Above all, it is to 
the people who share in it a pleasure in the doing, and a proud and 
delightful memory. When our young people, indeed the people of 
the country at large, have by popular vote chosen the drama as our 
chief interest in the fine arts, when the great essential for our proper 
growth in drama is to give our people right standards, can there be 
any question that it is wise to foster pageantry in this country? 
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Directions 


Ceiling (buff and cream): mix 1 part No. 26 
and 1 part No. 52 Alabastine. 

Upper Side Wall (old gold): mix 5 parts No. 13 
and 1 part No. 17 Alabastine. 

Lower Side Wall (Woodbine green): mix 6 
parts No. 16 and 1 part No. 7 Alabastine. 

Stencil No. 451 in No. 97 Alabastine. 

Get these Alabastine colors at your dealer’s. 


FRE Book 


of 
40 Color Plans 


See also (in actual colors) our 
**Green and Brown’’, ‘‘Cardinal’’, 
**Tdeal’’, ‘‘Buff’’, and ‘‘Sienna’’ Din- 
ing-Rooms; our ‘‘Russet Brown’’, 
**Twilight’’, ‘‘Old Blue’’, ‘‘Moss 
Green’’, and ‘‘Umbrian’’ Living 
Rooms; also many beautiful bedroom 
color schemes—all shown in our 
Free Alabastine Book—tells how to 
show your furniture to best advan- 
tage, what are proper colors for each 
kind of room, etc. Write today for 
this valuable home book. 


Alabas ine 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 


Alabastined walls are fashionable 
in thousands of homes of wealth, yet 
Alabastine is notably economical. 
It comes as a dry powder, is easily 
mixed with cold or warm water, and 
applied with a regular 7- or 8-inch 
wall brush. It will not rub off, chip 
nor peel when applied according to 
directions on package. A great sur- 
facecoverer. Very lasting. Sanitary. 
Recommended by physicians. 

ALABASCO—where you want 
washable walls, as in bathroom, on 
lower walls of dining-room, etc., 
Alabasco, the flat washable paint, 
is recommended. A variety of beau- 
tiful tints. 


DON’T SUBSTITUTE: 25000 
Alabastine dealers. Alabastine is ot 
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kalsomine. Write us rather than + 

accept substitute. x 

7 . ’ . d 

ALABASTINE CoO. =e 
244 Grandville Road 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Desk 44, 105 Water St. ie 
7 Bin, 
New York & A ae pte 


Free Expert 
Advice **t,"3 


prepare 


free color plans for 
Full 5 Ibs. 


your 
home, 
church, 
school, 
country 
club, etc. 
Write 
today for 
full par- 
ticulars. 
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Located on a Pretty Little Stream Near a Small Town These Ruins of A Little Agitation on the Part of Public-Spirited Citizens Brought 

an Old Mill Presented a Problem. They Were Unsishtly, in a Danger- About the Purchase of the Property by the Town and its Conversion Md d 

ous Condition of Decay, and Often Harbored Undesirable Characters Into a Delightful Little Park Greatly Enjoyed by the Townspeople our win OWS 
looked like that!” 
) | | _— | ooked like that! 


If you are not wholly satisfied 
with the appearance of your win- 
dows, perhaps the reason is this: 

You may have overlooked 
the importance of the shade— 
may have failed to realize how 
much the right shade adds to 
even the prettiest draperies, or 
how completely the wrong shade 
mars them. 

Thousands of women every- 
where who made this mistake 
have discovered in 
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A California Home as it Was When Purchased by a Man Who Had Ideas as to the Duties of a Citizen to the Community. Aside From the il 


Orange Grove the Place Was Not Attractive and the Road in Front Was in Poor Condition \ ly 
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Window Shades 


possibilities for artistic window 
| treatment never dreamed of 
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smooth finish, its rich, soft tints. See 
particularly the prevailing new color— 
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eRe one = a ee — | | popular Brenlin colors—Ecru, Mauve, 
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Stone, Sage and other greens. Among 
them you will find the exact tones 
you need to harmonize with your va- 
rious room color schemes and to give 
just the soft lighting effects you want. 

And yet this shade is not expen- 
sive. On the contrary, it is in the end 











With the Exception of the Rebuilding of the Road All of the Improvements Shown in This Picture Were Made by the Owner and His Family. 
The Lattice Inclosure and the Attractive Planting Along the Parkway and About the House Have Made the Place a Source of Pleasure 
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= the cheapest shade you can buy. 

SS | The reason is this: The Brenlin Unfilled 

oe Shade is made of a closely woven cloth 
? without that ‘‘filling’’ of chalk and clay 

iA which in the ordinary shade so soon cracks 
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and falls out in unsightly streaks and ‘‘pin- 
holes.’’ Sun won't fade it nor water spot 
it. It issupple—not stiff, yet always hangs 
straight and smooth. 








mY This shade is also made in Brenlin Du- 

3 plex—light on one side, dark on the other. 

we With it you can have a uniform color out- 
: side, and inside have tones to harmonize 

one with the color scheme of each room. _ 

Go to your dealer and ask for Brenlin 

4 Unfilled Window Shades today. 
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Write for the Brenlin Book today 


You willbeinter- 
ested in this book, 































































axe because it shows 

. actual samples of 
ATS Brenlin Unfilled 

‘ P 8 P Ss 2 im < ant. 

x This Was the Rear of a City Row Which Was in Full View of a Main One Man, Realizing the Ignominy of Such Surroundings, Started the pes: oda te B Window 
Es Thoroughfare. Ashes, Rubbish and Rank Weeds Made the Hillside Ball Rolling by Improving His Own Property, With the Result That the tains letters from ‘ie 
PC Not Only Hideous and Unhealthy But a Civic Disgrace as Well Several Yards Were Terraced, Hedged and Attractively Planted | en brie = Sides 
‘ this shade is the 


{ most economical 
you can buy; and 
because it gives | 
many helpful sug- | 
gestions for the | 
proper treatment LL. . hes aid 
| for your windows. 

| With this book we will send you the name 
| of the Brenlin dealer in your town. Write 
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today. CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO., 


2017 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





| - If no dealer in your 
1K | Mail Orders town can supply 
a Brenlin, write today for the Brenlin Book 
| and we will give you the name of a nearby 


dealer, or tell you_how to order direct. 
We satisfactorily fill hundreds of mail 
orders every year. 
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| For sale by dealers everywhere | 
Genuine Brenlin Unfilled Shades 
have this mark—- BRENLIN —perfo- 
rated along the edge. Look closely 
for it when you buy and when you 

| shades are hung. 









































For temporary uses and for windows of 
little importance, there are two cheaper 





























In a Suburban Community, Near the Railway Station, This Unkempt What a Different Aspect it Now Has: a Cleaning Up, a Little Grass grades of Brenlin—Brenlin Filled and 
Corner Lot, With its Background of Billboards, Presented Itself to Seed and the Planting of a Few Shrubs, and the Spot is Now fmol ny ny eye They will be 
Commuters and to All of Their Visiting Friends Proudly Exhibited by the Appreciative Citizens ues at their prices. Ul 
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Pageant 








for the [own 


By Professor George P. Baker, of Harvard University 
AUTHOR OF “THE DEVELOPMENT OF SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIST,” ETC. 





OW futile are most of our celebrations of holi- 
days! We may arrange for admirable speech- 
making or entirely fitting literary exercises, 
but neither has any interest for many persons 
inourtownsor cities. The day of the Antiques 
and Horribles has passed; the trades proces- 
sion has grown stale; the military parade, now 
that sensible khaki has replaced brilliantly 

||| colored uniforms, nodding plumes and sway- 
|| ing bearskins, has lost its variety and con- 
{||| sequent charm. Holidays, which should be of 
ae ———} interest to all, and not a mere excuse for idle- 
ness that leads to drinking or other vice, are in far too many cases 
illused. The growth of competitive outdoor sports in fitting season 
isa move in the right direction, for they employ many and entertain 
more; they are democratic and healthful. Clearly the desideratum 
for our holidays is something which interests and occupies, as par- 
ticipants or audience, as many people as possible, which does not 
emphasize social or money distinctions, and which produces some- 
thing more than momentary pleasure. This is just what the modern 
pageant, as to some extent already developed in the United States 
and widely successful in England, provides. 

What is a pageant then? ‘‘Something between a play and a 
procession.”’ It is not mere processioning by people in fancy cos- 
tumes, nor tableaux on fixed or movable stages, nor dancing, nor 
instrumental or vocal music, nor dramatic scenes in prose or verse. 
It may be all of these, or some of these, combined. It is a composite 
form that stands between a procession like that of the trades or of 
the Antiques and Horribles and a regular play. As to place or scene 
it is not limited, but may be given indoors or outdoors, though out- 
door performances are usually more picturesque, make it possible 
to use more performers and provide comfortably for a larger audi- 
ence. Its aims in setting are picturesqueness and space sufficient 
for free movement by the many people taking part. 

Nor is the pageant limited as to subject. It may revivify the 
history of State, city, town, village, college, school or individual. It 
may bean allegory conveying some stimulating idea or moral lesson, 
or a pageant of education, of beauty or of poetry. It may re-create 
the past, explain the present, suggest the future. In a word the 
pageant is what our enthusiasm, imagination and intelligent codpera- 
tion can make it; it is, and should be, the plaything and the playtime 
of the masses. A small pageant, to be sure, may employ only two 
hundred or three hundred people, though a large pageant requires 
the coéperation of several thousand. But even a small pageant, 
especially if given outdoors, may each time be played to from three 
thousand to five thousand people. 





















OME of the most successful pageants here and abroad have 

been given in the smaller places. Even fifty people may givea 
creditable pageant. Nor is it true that only places rich in history 
should attempt pageantry. Different conditions demand different 
pageants; that is all. There is the Pageant of the River, for the 
river town which is lacking in beauty or scanty in history; there is 
the Pageant of the Woods for the lumbering town; there is the 
Pageant of Grain for the farming community, the Pageant of Steel 
for the manufacturing town, and the Pageant of the Mountains for 
the village among the hills. Given imagination and constructive 
skill on the part of the maker of the text, with hearty coGperation 
by all concerned in the work, and any town not far distant from 
railroads or with roads not too bad for automobiles may have a 
pageant without fear of going into debt. 

It is not true, then, that only rich and large communities, or those 
containing a few citizens able to be large guarantors, may attempt a 
pageant. The great desideratum is time—not in which to prepare 
the actors, but in which to make ready a finished text, to provide 
appropriate costumes and to foresee all the details which provide for 
the comfort and artistic satisfaction of the public. If possible some 
eight to twelve months before a pageant begins, plans for it should be 
roughed out and committees organized. 

The text, which has been gone over again and again for the largest 
dramatic effectiveness in the smallest space, the greatest clearness of 
meaning as a whole and the largest effect of beauty, should be ready 
in proof at least a month before rehearsals begin. Thus the parts 
may be learned without too great a strain, and changes which are 
first seen to be necessary in the rehearsals may be made in time to 
allow an early final printing of the text. 

Costumes should be made slowly and systematically, either by the 
persons taking part or by seamstresses directed by some Mistress 
of the Robes. Time in this provides inexpensively costumes which, 
hurriedly prepared or rented in quantities, would be both less artistic 
and very expensive. A book called “Festivals and Plays,” by P. 
Chubb, contains many valuable suggestions as to economies in such 
preparations. 

Time means, too, a chance to work up wide enthusiasm among 
the townspeople and to spread far and wide a knowledge of the 
coming pageant. In the first days of many a pageant townspeople 
have said that local history, costumes of the past, old firearms and 
domestic utensils were lacking. In the last days of preparation, 
however, costumes, souvenirs, relics have come flowing in from all 
sides, resurrected from garrets and cellars. In one instance a town 
that had been strangely lethargic, when urged by an enterprising citi- 
zen to found a historical museum, took hold of the plan with vigor 
after its pageant, placing in the museum many of the costumes, imple- 
ments and firearms which the pageant had brought together. 


N ONE other account people of small communities are some- 

times kept away from pageantry. “‘We are not an artistic 
community,” they say. ‘‘There are four or five among us who have 
acted alittle as amateurs, and still more who sing well, but there is 
no widespread, marked artistic ability. Who is to prepare our text 
and rehearse the pageant? Who are to act, sing and dance in it?” 
At first any pageant master must be prepared to meet in the native 
American man an ill-concealed feeling that art—music, acting, 
painting, even singing, and, above all, dancing—is for women, not 
for men. It wascertainly evident at first in Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire; but as the pageant shaped itself before those who came 
somewhat timidly to watch rehearsals, those who at the outset 
lacked the interest or the courage to take part came in one by one. 
In the beginning it was hard to find men enough for the necessary 
parts. But in the final rehearsals there were enough, and among 
the most enthusiastic participants were men who had at first stood 
aloof. No community that has co6perated—men, women and chil- 
dren of all ages—in producing a local pageant will ever again look 


down on art as effeminate. They will foster the artistic power any 
one of them may possess and will welcome art of all kinds, grateful 
for the uplifting pleasure and the beauty it brings into their lives. 
<p and again American pageants, large and small, have proved 
this true. 

And the artistry revealed in those who never suspected that they 
even possessed it! I remember one quiet, self-contained farmer of 
nearly seventy who, though willingness itself to help in every way, 
bewailed his inexperience and probable lack of all ability. Even in 
the first rehearsal of a scene arranged to illustrate MacDowell’s 
“Deserted Farm” he caught exactly the required spirit of delicate, 
wistful pathos. He ‘“‘lived his part,” though it had to be expressed 
in the art most difficult for the inexpressive New Englander, the art 
ofpantomime. A hint, a suggestion, he took instantly and developed 
with keen intelligence. At the end of the first rehearsal, when he 
came for some directions, I said: ‘‘How did you know so quickly 
exactly what that man should do?” 

“Ah,” he said sadly, “‘ years ago it was no uncommon thing for me 
to be saying ‘Good-by’ to old friends that were going westward to 
the Middle States or California, and soI just remembered and let go.” 

Day by day, filled with growing enthusiasm, he came to me with 
illuminating suggestions of business which characterized his part. 
My task was merely helping him to express largely enough for an 
audience of a thousand people what he felt perfectly and even at the 
outset expressed adequately for those within short range. And his 
is the story of many men, women and children in all these pageants. 


EIS a foolish pageant master, indeed, who does not encourage 

his actors to suggest business and even lines for the scenes in 
which they take part. What will come to them, absorbed as they 
are in their work, is often far more vivid and right than the lines of 
the author, no matter how carefully selected. One of the most effect- 
ive details in a Revolutionary scene was entirely rephrased and 
infinitely bettered by an old man of eighty-seven playing a part. He 
had never acted before. At first he looked on the whole experiment 
a little doubtfully; but, once stirred by what had meant so much to 
his forebears, he quickened in imagination. Enthusiastically living 
the scene over and over both at rehearsal and away from it, lo! one 
day he thought of lines far more characterizing than those he had 
originally been given. Moreover the pageant that does not reveal 
unexpected powers in more than one youth, and perhaps determine 
a later career, is unusual. A pageant is to the artistic youth of the 
community a great opportunity for self-revelation. 

The most essential matters in preparing for a pageant are text and 
trainer. To handle a mixed crowd of several hundred men, women 
and children so as to discover and reveal to them any artistic power 
they may possess, so as to keep them contented and even happy 
when working hard, and so as to get ultimate order out of original 
chaos, may require the trained hand. It is probably safer, therefore, 
to call on somebody experienced in this work, and to pay him or her 
well. If, however, there is any man or woman in the community who 
feels competent to provide the text don’t put that person aside until 
an outline of what he or she wishes to do has been considered by the 
committee, or, better still, passed on by some person experienced in 
pageantry. If several people prepare the text, rather than have it 
ineffective let the pageant master decide whether the scenes may 
stand as written or should be simply the basis of a reworking by him 
or some other skilled hand. 

Indeed writing pageants is not so easy as many seem to think. 
Given outdoors or in large halls the pageant cannot depend to the 
extent the play can on the spoken word. Pantomime of a large, free 
sort, choral effects and processioning must in many instances replace 
the spoken word. ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” given so sumptuously some years 
ago at the Harvard Stadium, proved this. It was difficult or impos- 
sible to hear some of the most dramatic scenes dependent on the 
spoken word, but the first silent entry of Joan, high up against a 
background of the stars; the great procession to the Cathedral at 
Rheims; and the battle scene—all these were very effective. 


PAGEANT should as far as possible have some unity of idea, 

to bind part with part and to give it meaning asa whole. Audi- 
ences do not like evenings of one-act plays. Nor, in a pageant, do 
they like a dozen one-act episodes of singing, dancing or acting. 
Let the early parts of the pageant create interest for later parts, 
arouse query. Carry some characters over from episode to episode 
or division to division; contrast similar conditions in different 
periods. In brief, bind the parts together all you can. But it is 
meaning as a whole that a pageant most needs, for one of the great 
dangers of American pageantry today is commercialism. Commer- 
cialism means that instead of writing a pageant for each place growing 
out of its peculiar history, interests and traditions, some one stands 
ready with a scheme of pageantry which, if slight adaptations are 
made in the scenes, may be used almost anywhere. With this plan 
all that is most desirable instantly disappears, for in pageantry of 
the right sort a community not altogether understanding itself 
seeks to know itself better, and tries in self-expressive, artistic 
action to review its past, know the meaning of its present and 
appreciate rightly the latent beauty of its life. 

An auditor leaving the pageant field or hall should feel that he 
understands as never before the special significance of the past and 
present life of that town. The people of Peterboro saw anew in 
their pageant that out of the noble dreams of men and women all the 
greatness and heroism of the town’s history have come. That at 
present the prestige of the town in the world at large rests in great 
part on the fact that a musician, Edward MacDowell, dreamed and 
worked there; that out of the tribute to Edward MacDowell, which 
the dreams of other artists created, new reputation was coming tothe 
town—all this they saw as well. The common share of all workers in 
the inspiration of dreams, that is what the hearer should have brought 
away; and many did. Individuality, a special meaning that grows 
out of right interpretation of the life of a particular community— 
that, then, is the great desideratum of the best type of pageant. 


S NOT, then, the pageant worth while? Itspreads widely the name 

andreputationofatown. Itbringstradetoit. Itrouses and sus- 
tains civic pride. It reveals and develops artistry. It gives the fine 
arts their right position in the life of the people. Above all, it is to 
the people who share in it a pleasure in the doing, and a proud and 
delightful memory. When our young people, indeed the people of 
the country at large, have by popular vote chosen the drama as our 
chief interest in the fine arts, when the great essential for our proper 
growth in drama is to give our people right standards, can there be 
any question that it is wise to foster pageantry in this country? 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1914 
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with the appearance of your win- 
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s Orange Grove the Place Was Not Attractive and the Road in Front Was in Poor Condition H R - 
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UNFILLED 


Window Shades |’ 
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possibilities for artistic window | 
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treatment never dreamed of 


| 

| 

| before. 

| Go examine this shade —‘‘ dis- 

| cover’? Brenlin for yourself. Note its 

| smooth finish, its rich, soft tints. See 
particularly the prevailing new color— 

| Van Dyke Brown, as well as other 

| popular Brenlin colors—Ecru, Mauve, 
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Stone, Sage and other greens. Among 
them you will find the exact tones 
you need to harmonize with your va- 


With the Exception of the Rebuilding of the Road All of the: Improvements Shown in This Picture Were Made by the Owner and His Family. 
The Lattice Inclosure and the Attractive Planting Along the Parkway and About the House Have Made the Place a Source of Pleasure 
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sive. On the contrary, it is in the end 
the cheapest shade you can buy. 

The reason is this: The Brenlin Unfilled 
| Shade is made of a closely woven cloth 
without that ‘‘filling’’ of chalk and clay 
which in the ordinary shade so soon cracks 
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O rious room color schemes and to give 
. = —- “4 just the soft lighting effects you want. UJ ; 
h os And yet this shade is not expen- [fy 
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and falls out in unsightly streaks and ‘‘pin- 





on? holes.’’ Sun won't fade it nor water spot 
| . | Se i in i} it. Itissupple—not stiff, yet always hangs 
le am - straight and smooth. 
t tt 1) coc This shade is also made in Brenlin Du- 
: = ee silicate plex—light on one side, dark on the other. 
. * aia 

as 


With it you can havea uniform color out- 
side, and inside have tones to harmonize 
with the color scheme of each room. 

Go to your dealer and ask for Brenlin 
Unfilled Window Shades today. 


Write for the Brenlin Book today 


You willbeinter- 
ested in this book, 
because it shows 
actual samples of 
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It oR Brenlin Unfilled 
: Z : s in all col- 

n'y This Was the Rear of a City Row Which Was in Full View of a Main One Man, Realizing the Ignominy of Such Surroundings, Started the poset add Soe 
>, ae Thoroughfare. Ashes, Rubbish and Rank Weeds Made the Hillside Ball Rolling by Improving His Own Property, With the Result That the tains letters from 
Lf @ Not Only Hideous and Unhealthy But a Civic Disgrace as Well Several Yards Were Terraced, Hedged and Attractively Planted many users who 
: ae have proved that 
9 * | this shade is the 
PAY wl most economical 

0) *& | e you can buy; and 


because it gives 
many helpful sug- 
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gestions for the 
proper treatment 
for your windows. 
With this book we will send you the name 
of the Brenlin dealer in your town. Write 


| 
| 
|| today. CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO., 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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2017 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








ee il O d If no dealer in your | 
ate Mai rders town can supply | 
i \" Brenlin, write today for the Brenlin Book | 
and we will give you the name of a nearby 
~~ -, dealer, or tell you how to order direct. 
ito ae We satisfactorily fill hundreds of mail 
beth y orders every year. 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
| Genuine Brenlin Unfilled Shades 
have this mark—BRENLIN —perfo- 
rated along the edge. Look closely 
for it when you buy and when your 
shades are hung. 











































































































‘ For temporary uses and for windows of 
i In a Suburban Community, Near the Railway Station, This Unkempt What a Different Aspect it Now Has: a Cleaning Up, a Little Grass | pce Nag mae ane Ea Ry Fy not 
4 Corner Lot, With its Background of Billboards, Presented Itself to Seed and the Planting of a Few Shrubs, and the Spot is Now prome Terme areas. shag yn ie 
% Commuters and to All of Their Visiting Friends Proudly Exhibited by the Appreciative Citizens | ues at their prices. I 
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And You Can Do the Same 


N A FARMING district 
in the Middle West there 
is a codperative creamery, 
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him a trial?” Mrs. Y—— 
clutched at the suggestion, 
and agreed to pay sucha boy’s 








owned and operated by the 
farmers themselves, which 
owes its existence to one 
woman. The neighborhood is 
outside of the regular milk- 
producing territory because 
transportation facilities are 
not good enough for sending 
milk and cream to large towns 
and cities. Cows were kept 
on practically every farm be- 
cause there was a good market 
for calves and there was need 
of fertilizer for the land. 

The problem of the com- 
munity was to utilize the milk 
to advantage, and it was a 
woman who thought of doing 
this by means of a coperative 
creamery. She drove from 
farmhouse to farmhouse, tall- 
ing about her plan. For some 








transportation and wages of 
one dollar a week, in addition 
to furnishing board and lodg- 
ing. If at the end of one week 
the arrangement was not satis- 
factory, and the boy wished to 
return to the city, she agreed 
to pay his fare back. 

The boy to whom the plan 
was suggested readily agreed 
to try it. At the end of the 
first week, instead of returning 
to the city he sent for one of 
his friends to take a similar 
position in the household of a 

| neighboring farmer. Both 
boys remained the entire sum- 
mer and were of great help to 
the housewives. They gath- 
ered vegetables, carried coal 
and wood, kept the fires in the 
kitchen stoves going, carried 











time she met with little en- 
couragement, but she finally 
persuaded enough individuals 
to go into the plan to make 
the necessary initial invest- 
ment. The creamery, once 
started, grew rapidly, and the number of patrons steadily increased. 

The plan is as follows: Each farmer has a hand separator through 
which he puts the milk. The cream is sent to the central plant, 
while the skimmed milk is used for feeding calves. The creamery 
is managed by a board of directors who hire an expert butter-maker 
and a secretary and treasurer. The butter is sent to New York and 
sold, and after the running expenses of the creamery are deducted 
from the proceeds the remainder is distributed among the farmers 
according to the amount of cream which has been furnished by each. 
As yet no dividends have been paid on the investment, but the 
farmers have received good prices for their cream. The buttermilk 
is sold for pig feed and the proceeds used to cover the cost of repairs 
and to establish a small sinking fund. In one year a family who 
kept eleven cows made five hundred dollars from cream and raised 
eight calves on the skimmed milk. 


This Unsishtly Tannery, the Yard 


Sight Which Met the Visitor’s Eye 


A Playground Problem 


HE town in which Mrs. R lives is a small one. The streets 

are wide and shady and nearly every house has a generous yard. 
Almost directly across from Mrs. R ’s house stood a_ public 
school which her ten-year-old son attended. This school has since 
been abandoned, a new one having been built farther down the 
street. The yard belonging to the old school was not large, but the 
residences on each side had large grounds, so there was a general 
effect of spaciousness which perhaps accounts for the fact that no 
one but Mrs. R—— thought of the school yard as inadequate. She 
did, however, and planned to remedy the condition by turning over 
to the children the use of her own large yard. She started story- 
telling hours, and had a friend who was a professional playground 
worker teach the children games. At the end of the term the teachers, 
the children and the parents all realized what a good thing it was to 
have a playground, and the demand for a large yard for the new 
school became so general that the School Board bought enough land 
to provide one. At the suggestion of Mrs. R—— this playground was 
kept open on Saturdays and holidays for the use of the children. 


School Conditions Improved 


RS. B——, who lives in a “‘scattery”’ suburban town, decided 

that it was important to know definitely about the school which 
her children attended, so she made it a point to spend at least half a 
day each month visiting it and getting acquainted with the teachers. 
In this way she learned that there had been much difficulty in keeping 
desirable teachers in the school, because they invariably complained 
of the loneliness of the town. Mrs. B found, too, that among her 
friends there was not one who personally knew her children’s 
teachers. Convinced that the state of affairs was the result of mere 
thoughtlessness Mrs. B- resolved to change things. She made a 
point of inviting teachers to her home socially, and urged her friends 
to do the same. The result was not only to make things more pleas- 
ant for the school teachers, but also to awaken a general interest in 
school affairs, which eventually caused many changes for the better 
to be made in the schools of the community. 








A Unique Experiment in Domestic Service 


NE summer Mrs. Y——, who lives on a farm less than one 
hundred miles from a large city, was having the usual difficulty 
in getting household help during the busy harvest season. When 


telling her unsuccessful experiments to an acquaintance from the 
city who was connected with a large social settlement there, the 
latter remarked laughingly, “‘Why don’t you take one of my boys 
from the Settlement, who needs an outing in the country, and give 









Covered With Usly Bill Posters, Was Situated in the Center of a New 
England Town, Directly Opposite the Station, So That it Was the First 


water to the men in the fields, 
went to the village on errands, 
set the tables and often helped 
with the dishes, besides doing 
countless other odd jobs. The 
following summer not only did 
both boys return, but they also secured similar work in the 
neighborhood for several of their friends. 


Filled With Rubbish and the Sides 


on Entering the Town 


Something New in Street Decoration 


WOMAN while visiting in a neighboring city attended a lecture 

on civic improvement, during the course of which the speaker 
showed lantern slides illustrating both good and bad conditions that 
exist in modern towns. The purpose of one of the pictures was to 
show how unsightly a street is when bordered by telephone and 
telegraph poles. Mrs. K recognized the view instantly. It was 
a picture of the very street on which she lived. She then and there 
decided to make the poles in front of her own house less objection- 
able, and for this purpose planted woodbine vines around them. 
These vines grow very rapidly and cling fast to the wooden poles. 
The leaves do not fall until late in the autumn and they come out 
early in the spring, so for the greater part of the year the poles are 
covered with foliage. Other people, seeing the vine-covered poles, 
planted woodbine around the poles near their own homes, so that 
before long there were a great many telephone and telegraph poles 
completely covered by vines. 





Lessening the Popularity of the Saloon 


NX TOTWITHSTANDING there was a strong sentiment against 

saloons in a certain Western town there were somehow always 
enough votes in favor of permitting saloons to exist to carry the 
elections. A woman who was very anxious to have prohibition 
enforced in the town made it her business to ask as many voters as 
possible their reasons for voting against it, and very often the reply 
was that except for the saloons there was no place to go in the even- 
ing. There wasa public library, but it was open only three evenings a 
week. There were several moving-picture shows, but no other places 
of entertainment. The woman’s husband owned a building on the 
main street of the town which was temporarily vacant on the ground 
floor. She obtained the use of this place, and, with the assistance of 
several other women, fitted it up as a sort of club room. A few 
tables and chairs were the chief articles of furniture. Books and 
magazines were collected and such games as checkers and chess were 
supplied. Within a short time the place was so popular that a group 
of men who frequented it decided to form a club and establish a 
permanent place where they could read and play games in the 
evening. And the saloons have languished accordingly. 


A Humble Contributor to Community Beauty 


N ALITTLE village among the Massachusetts hills there lived and 

died an elderly spinster known throughout the countryside as 
‘** Aunt Sally Brown.” She lived all alone in a tiny log house on the 
outskirts of the town, and, having a very small income, which she 
supplemented by weaving rag carpets and rugs for sale, she man- 
aged to live comfortably. Her chief joy and pride were in her flower 
garden, which she tended year after year with loving care, and which 
was renowned for producing the most perfect specimens of every sort 
of old-fashioned flowers. But she loved best the tall pink hollyhocks 
which bordered the path, clustered in fence corners and stood in 
stately groups on each side of the doorstep. She distributed the 
seeds of her flowers with a lavish hand and was always pleased when 
other people would show a preference for her favorite. Partly to 
give pleasure to the kindly old lady, and partly because the pink 
hollyhocks were really beautiful, they soon bloomed in practically 
every yard in the village, and at “Aunt Sally’s” suggestion they 
were planted entirely around the ugly little iron fence surrounding 
the Soldiers’ Monument which stands in the public square. 

















The Ground Was Purchased, the Building Torn Down, Shrubs and Trees Planted, and the Whole 





Made Into a Beautiful Playground 
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°° THE NEW 


Cold Cre 
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“If she be not 
fair, she has the 
means in her 
own hands.”’ 


i { —Shakespeare (Beauty 1s three parts care 
4 
+ 





and one part nature? 


The discriminating 
woman knows the skin 
must achieve a_rose- 
petal smoothness, the 
e result of perfect cleans- 
ing and gentle massage, 
(~~ before the complexion 
m can win back its rose- 
“* petal bloom. 





You will find Luxor 
Cold Cream super-excel- 
lent for this; efficient and 
refreshing as a cleanser; 
for massaging face and 
throat, a daily delight. 


Try the dainty excellence 








Ki of this new, perfectly pre- 

iy pared Luxor Cold Cream. 
. Snowy white—fine, firm 
ws and even in texture 

a8 ‘) smooth and velvety. 

wr 

va Cover the face with it 
a8 each night and morning 
A Cif you have time for only 


wf that), leave it on a few 
ie minutes, then remove with 
‘} a soft cloth. You will 


ij)! notice a clearer, firmer and 
“sz. smoother skin. 

—. 

ey 


At all druggists, or sent 
direct, postpaid. Jars, two 
“sizes, $1.00 and 50 cents; 
of tubes, 25 centsand 10 cents. 


p Pas 
EN) 
ivy Samples of Luxor Cold 
Ki Cream and Luxor Com- 
WA plexion Powder with 
} < copy of Helen Max- 
& well’s ‘Beauty Making 
a at Home,’” sent to you 


f 1\ for 4 cents in stamps. 


) 
it ARMOUR AND CoMPANY 
Derr. 113 CHICAGO 
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Other Luxor 
Toilet Requisites 


—— 
—"; 


sr, 


Each the product of 
choicest materials com- 
bined scientifically and 
4 with extraordinary care. 


Vanishing Cream 
Complexion Powder 
Bath Powder 
Tooth Paste, etc. 
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TRADE MARK 
URTON FABRICS come in cotton, silk trade, or write to the mail order department 
and combinations of silk and cotton. of that store, for samples of Burton Fabrics. 
Before you make a_ new shirtwaist, tub Then you will see the newest weaves, 
frock or party dress, go to the store where you colorings and designs of the season at their best. 


THE SUCCESSES OF 1914 


| 
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TRADE MARK 


[EADING dressmakers will make the smartest summer frocks of plain or fancy NEW CLOTH. 
A dress of NEW CLOTH will be correct and inexpensive. 


NEW CLOTH, plain colors, 25 cents a yard. NEW CILOTH, woven stripes, checks and brocades, 35 cents a yard. 
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TRADE MARK 30° 


The Burton Success that 1s Standard In 100 Different Effects 


MART and pleasing in appearance,—really amaz- 
ing in its wearing qualities. Irish Poplin is the 
Standard fabric of this nature. 
67 colors—25 cents a yard. 


HE correct fabric, the latest designs. 40 inches 
wide. Fashion Crépe Voile cannot be too 
highly commended. 
Usually sold at from 35 to 39 cents a yard. 
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Plain and Fanctes For Foundations and Dresses 
aiken charming for evening and summer IGHT, strong, attractive. By far the best fabric 
dresses. E.qual in quality to many fabrics at twice of its character without regard to price. Full 
the price. 38 inches wide. 75 cents to $1.a yard. yard wide. Fifty shades. 50 cents a yard. 
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HE wheel of fashion has brought back again the demand for beautiful 

sheer muslins that were. so fashionable in Kate Greenaway’s time, and 

that is why this fabric is called “ Kate Greenaways.” Its principal charm lies 

in the small figured and flowered designs printed in subdued colors. For 

dancing dresses and all manner of summer frocks, Kate Greenaways will be worn 
by the smartest women. 30 inches wide. Price, 19 cents a yard. 


At the Wash Goods Counter or by PARCEL POST 





Beery FABRICS are to be had in the Wash Through the sampling outfits supplied by the 
Goods Department of every first-class retail makers of Burton Fabrics, you can deal with a store 
dry-goods store. you know, and have the quickest and most satisfactory 

If you live out-of-town write to any good store of mail order service. 
in your own parcel post zone and ask for samples of This Burton service brings to you instantly and 
Burton Fabrics. easily the same fashionable materials that are being 

Orders from these samples of Burton Fabrics worn today in Paris, New York and the other great 
will be filled by the store on the day of receipt. fashion centres of the world. 
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TRADE MARK 


BURTON BROTHERS & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK 





COPYRIGHT, 1914, BY BURTON BROTHERS & CO. 
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nat Women’s Clubs are Doing 


A Department Conducted 
Under the Auspices of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information 


This department of “ What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and its information will be personally gathered by the editor appointed by the General Federation. 


Mrs. PErRcY V.PENNYBACKER, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


today—a great fear lest we are living over the days before the 

Fall of Rome. We feel it as we note the changes which the 
last twenty-five years have wrought in fiction, in the drama, in 
places of amusement and in the daily conversation of our young. 
No book today becomes a “‘ best seller’? which does not deal with the 
sex problem; this is equally true of the plays even at our so-called 
“best theaters’’; songs on the stage are strangely suggestive; the 
clothes which our daughters wear would have called a blush to our 
cheeks at their age; even their conversation seems to leave nothing 
untouched, and, rich with 
slang and lacking reverence, 


‘Tee: is a great fear before the serious-minded women of 
































LucRETIA L. BLANKENBURG, First Vice-President. 


F SOCIAL service a most practical example is that which has 
been carried on by Mrs. Robert L. McCall, of Chicago, who has 
prepared plans for the beautifying of back yards. Mrs. McCall isa 
club woman of distinction and until recently was the chairman of the 
Civic Department of the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs. In 
traveling about throughout the State she became impressed with the 
lack of thought which was evidenced by the many back-door prob- 
lems. In the cities back porches were unsightly and filled with rub- 
bish, back yards were impossible to describe, and the reaction upon 
the moral character and development of the young seems impossible 
to estimate. To use Mrs. 
McCall’s own words: “I am 























it runsalong the narrowedge amazed that we expect our 
of many forbidden paths. = children to became good, 
Such signs as these must give = + upright citizens when they 
: rg ap agree not = see i. ed ge 
alone of the fact that we are =. prevailing: disorder, accu- 
growing old, but also of the _ mulation of waste, odds and 
fearful changes which have a . & ends, etc.”” The plans _pre- 
come upon us, must force us, t] Rita yey Rp ee Cy 2 GS aN pared by Mrs. McCall are 
saddened and afraid, to ask | S seesavucacsX$S hs ~~ °N8) Lizacs OK w Wl not too elaborate for any 
ourselves : “Whither are we fs [> pet BV E ‘a 4 e; of =| community. Club women 
tending? ’ \3) Nae Shears ( re 8 ' 3 C8 As C & will do well to study them 
Viewed from every point 8) | caenstue) 4+.) S| | ~A re 4S, carefully and apply them to 
save one the outlook isdis- |, wo tee (4 | S| | ~ 2 S ( S! their own needs. 
couraging. Theone hopeful | - “ESTA ky | \ 7 . (<2) 
sign isthe awakening of our! =| | | JS Aly SS T THE Van Wert (Ohio) 
women. Close beside the =| a 8 ) y \ County Fair a thing 
great fear there has grown a Ses ah gst oo: S\ (ls I ne Q\ which attracted great atten- 
great hope, a hope that the — R RE cela 9\Ix a. oa S| tion was a beautiful, vine- 
awakening interest of our aw} Ss Ss ES od§ covered cement pergola 
women, and especially the §& sy RIS \ (ds \s\ erected by the Civic Club 
club women, shall help to &) Gas 4 \s\y. %|| of Van Wert. Beneath this 
counteract these dangers. iA C8 XS Sh: Le shelter the club members 
These club women, most of NS / kA 3 : conducted a sale of modern 
them mothers of children al- § b) \ § ys |; sanitary articles for house- 
pre Ag Parag — ‘pape | | \ \f tag age The pa see 
part in life's Dattle, have a 7 LF S| € ,\ the sale were used to further 
vast organization for service. | | S =) a the civic work of the club, 
One million three hundred . ‘ \ oe = (| which already had to its 
thousand is the membership, ; rae a y J LA [Casas S~Bzans) | credit a remarkable amount 


direct, indirect and allied, in 
the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs today. Who 
shall say what will be the influence of these women when they 
awake to a full sense of their duties and responsibilities? 


\ E SEE already many signs of great progress. Away in the 

Northwest the women of the Thursday Club of St. Paul 
attacked the problem of the stage in so vigorous a manner that 
splendid results have been obtained. It is stated, by those who 
know, that objectionable features of plays given in full ina neighbor- 
ing city are eliminated when presented at St. Paul. 

The work was done in this way: the club women asked, first, 
that the managers of the local newspapers should insist that their 
dramatic critics should give accurate information regarding the 
moral tone of each and every play, that such information might be 
a safe guide for mothers and a help to those to whom the immoral 
and vulgar plays do not appeal. Little slips were printed which 
read as follows: 


I will endeavor to inform myself as to the moral tone of a play or 
vaudeville performance before hearing it,and promise to discourage the 
presentation of any immoral entertainment in our city by inattendance. 

(Signed) —— 


These slips were widely distributed, not only to club women, but 
also to members of the local Christian Endeavor Society, all Mis- 
sionary Societies, to the Young Men’s Christian Association, to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and to the boys and girls 
in the High Schools. 

When several hundred of these slips had been signed and returned 
to the chairman of the civic committee, Miss Fairchild, letters 
were sent to local managers and to the Theatrical Syndicate, telling 
them of the stand which the women had taken. In addition to the 
direct result there was an added value also, in that many people 
when asked to sign these slips were influenced to stop and consider 
a subject which had never before presented itself to them in a 
practical way. 


Three of the Suggestions for Back-Yard Improvements Prepared by Mrs. McCall 





of civic achievement. A 
course of lectures on civic 
health and beauty; a clean- 
up day when ashes, at twenty-five cents a load, were hauled by the 
club from thepremises of citizens desiring thisservice; fifteen hundred 
trees, donated by alocal business firm, planted on Arbor Day; school 
gardens; exhibitions; Memorial Day decorations, and a municipal 
Christmas tree were some of the features of one year’s work. 


HANGING from uninterested bystanders to community 
co-workers has become the attitude of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
ladies in their T'wentieth Century Club since the public Sunday after- 
noon concerts were begun in December, 1911. All walks of civic 
life have come to regard the twenty winter entertainments as a 
pleasurable event, where the best Oshkosh artists and those of adja- 
cent cities contribute singing, instrumental work, reading and choir 
harmony, while through the University of Wisconsin extension divi- 
sion entertainers and instructive travelogue slides have been secured. 
When the business men heard that the directors had agreed to open 
the club building donations totaling two hundred dollars were sent 
to the president, and this defrayed the initial cost for three hundred 
additional chairs. Probably the largest gathering assembled when 
the full vested choir of Trinity Episcopal Church gave a sacred con- 
cert attracting about one thousand people. 

By selecting twenty women to head the twenty programs the 
concerts are run in an efficient manner, and each chairman gets her 
artist friends to donate their services. Those in charge of arrange- 
ments receive a mimeographed order of instructions, and the duties 
include sending press notices, asking twelve assistants to maintain 
order and having some one play ‘‘America”’ at the close. 

Three directors make it a point each year to call up factories, 
asking them to tell their workers to come to the meetings. School 
students and instructors are cordially invited; but after a while it 
became necessary to exclude younger children, unless accompanied 
by their elders, because the crowds could not be readily handled. 
The whole cost amounts to seventy-five cents each Sunday for the 
janitress to arrange the chairs and clean up afterward. 























The Sprinkler of the Kirksville Civic League 


The Sweeper of the Kirksville Civic League 





communities. 


a stamped, addressed envelope, the information will be gladly sent. 








The Aim of This Department 


Isto act as a clearing house of specific information by which the one club that has found the proper methods of working out some concrete, 
practical problem of our common life, and has achieved results, may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar kind of work in their 
If any club or club member who would like to know more in detail the methods by which any work here briefly told about was 
accomplished will write to the Secretary of the club that did it (that iswhy the full name and location of clubs are given on this page), and inclose 
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Helps Keep the 
Home Beautiful 


f The use of LIQUID VENEER 
f reflects the pride the housewife 
takes in good housekeeping—in 
her care to preserve a pleasing air 
of beauty, freshness and cleanliness 
throughout the whole home. 


LIQUID VENEER used but once 
or twice a week, gives to every 
room, to every nook and corner 
upstairs and down, that inviting 
charm of the home beautiful we all 
so much admire. 


A\\\\ 
| WAKER 


produces the same pleasing results 





H on all woods and __ finishes—on 
| Piano, Furniture, Woodwork and 
NH Floors. In the one simple dust- 


i 

i 

| 

| ing operation it cleans, renews and 

| beautifies; removes dust, dirt, finger- 
marks, that unsightly ‘‘smoky look”; 

| destroys germs. It prevents crack- 

H ing and checking. 


| Easy and Quick Results 


\ 

For Piano, Furniture and Wood- 
| work merely dampen a dust cloth 
4H with LIQUID VENEER—and just 
| dust, that’s all! For Floors and 
| Linoleums use LIQUID VENEER 
HW = on the L-V Floor Polisher. Either 
} way it works easily and quickly, 
leaving that beautiful, dry, lustrous 
surface the article had when new. 


Youcan buy LIQUID VENEER at 
most department, grocery, drug, 
hardware and furniture stores. Ask 
for a complete LIQUID VENEER 
POLISHING OUTFIT—a regular 
$1.00 bottle of LIQUID VENEER 
with an L-V Floor Polisher and a 
treated L-V Duster—a $2.75 value 
for $1.50. 
























This name, wow, on a yellow 
package is your protection against 
unreliable substitutes. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canada: Bridgeburg, Ont. 


The new, sani- 
tary L-V Floor 
Polisher saves 
that back- 
breaking 
strain; goes 
under any piece 
of furniture; re- 
versible — one 
side for clean- 
ing, the other 
for polishing. 
Easily washed 
and quickly re- 
newed with 
LIQUID 

VENEER. 
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“the new lines” 


@. Madame Lyra Corsets for the season 
represent “‘de luxe” in corsetry. The 
designs are incomparable, reflecting “le 
dernier cri’”’ of fashion’s modes. Mate- 
rials and trimmings have that touch of 
Parisian chic and richness peculiar to 
Madame Lyra Corsets. The workman- 
ship is dainty in every detail, and, as for 
faultless fitting, Madame Lyra Corsets 
are without a peer. @ Madame Lyra 
Corsets represent an infinite number of 





models, including designs for all types 
of figures, and features for every fancy. 
@ Ask at your dealer’s to be fitted to 
“just the right model for your individ- 
ual figure’’. Secure 


“your model” and you $ 50 
obtain “the new lines ”, — 


affording the correct 


foundation for the sea- 
son’s gowns. @ Why 
not have the most ex- 
clusive in corsetry? 
Prices range 

**Madame Lyra’’, is on 
every corset 


The name, 


CORSETS 
G Model 6026, as shown, very modish corset, 


designed for average figures. Fashionable low 
bust, long hip, straight back, free waist. Bones 
are adroitly placed, to avoid rubbing the hip 
bone. Rubber sections at top at front give free- 
dom thru the diaphragm. Wide skirt extension 
affords an unbroken foundation for the gown. 
French coutil, white, 20-28, $10.00. Model 
7214, same design, silk brocade, white, pink, 
20-28, $12.00. Model 12010, same design, im- 
ported silk brocade, white, 20-28, $20.00. 


Send for complimentary catalog, in 


which are listed over 50 models. Write 
Madame Lyra for further information. 


Lyra Corset Makers 


Home Offices, Detroit 
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The little wheels at the top Au 
tomatically and Indepe ndently 
adjust the Neck, Shoulders, vere 
‘aist Hips: ind Skirt to the de 

1 . eae. ney adie 





tion for women who sew. 
Einem Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite » 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
"Suite 73 , 36S. State St., Chicago. 











HOOSE 2s NURSES 
School for 
The Hospital Extension Course for home study. 


Free scholarships inthe Resident Course. Affiliated with 
the Central Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for Catalogs. 


Philadelphia School for Nurses, 2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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the Same 


By Anne Graves 


“OME years ago I removed to a country 
community and I did not find the change 
to my liking. In going about the neighborhood 
I grew positively heated in my rebellion against 
the woodpiles in the dooryards of unpainted 
houses, where the struggling grass was strewn 
with all sorts of litter, where tattered buggies 
jostled sleds and sleighs left out for want of 
proper shed room, and farm implements, old 
lumber and tin cans contributed to a general 
air of disorder. Only occasionally was there 
a thrifty, tidy home. As a rule no man was 
worse than his neighbor, for all were inclined 
to be careless and shiftless. 

Gradually I began to appreciate the fact 
that this little community, far from a rail- 
road, with scarcely a newspaper or a magazine 
taken in any family, with no opportunity 
of knowing or seeing more desirable things, 
had no incentive to clean up and beautify its 
premises. Convinced that the woodpile and 
old rubbish would have to seek other quarters 
if flower beds, shrubbery and vines were intro- 
duced into the yards, I began to plan how this 
might be brought about. 


I AVING considered many plans I resolved 
to grow a garden of my own such as I 
should be glad to see attached to every other 
little home about me. I made my own garden, 
digging and all, for that was what the other 
women would have to do, and the reform must 
be brought about by force of example. In one 
corner I sowed perennial seeds and roots; the 
rest I sowed in annuals. At the end of the 
season I put away seeds from the most vigorous 
blooms for distribution the next spring. But 
few persons seemed to care for them and fewer 
stillsowed them; then a late frost in the spring 
twice caught most of the plants grown from 
seeds I had given away. So I gave up my seed 
department and changed my plan. 

I added more varieties and my perennials 
throve so that I had quantities of seedlings and 
roots to give away. Then I started on my last 
plan of campaign: I gave away armfuls of 
plants to my friends who were summer resi- 
dents. I let it be known that I was glad to 
give to any one who happened along when 
plants were reset, twice a year. At last my 
plan began to show results, and as my summer 
friends flaunted one after another of my newest 
perennials in gardens miles apart there was a 
move ready acceptance of plants than there 
had been of seeds. I found it best to do a little 
at a time, here a bulb or two, there a shrub. 
Sometimes it took two or three years to get 

ertain ones even to visit my garden; but none 

who came went away empty-handed. Some- 
times [ made a beginning in the autumn by 
leaving a number of house plants at the door 
for the winter. 

How about the woodpiles and old rubbish? 
Really I can’t tell you, for I have been so busy 
thinking of the steady advance of beauty 
which is made that I have forgotten to notice 
them; but I no longer find them where they 
used to offend me so much, and the front door- 
yards certainly seem to my eye much greener 
and better cared for. 


| O YOU live in a village or a rural district 

where people are indifferent to the looks 
of their premises, and would you like to help 
them to better things? Perhaps I hear you say: 
‘-[T should, indeed, but I have no money to 
spend; but if I had the means I should certainly 
tev ee” 

Have you any idea how little it costs beyond 
your own labor to make a beginning? A single 
dollar, or even fifty cents, will make a start, 
particularly if you spend the first year quietly 
growing your stock from seed; though a 
quicker way in some instances would be to buy 
a single plant of a kind from a nursery and give 
it special care; for the plant will work busily at 
both ends, spreading at the root as well as 
forming aan which, if sown as soon as ripe, 
will spring up the first summer; and by cover- 
ing the young plants lightly with hay, straw or 
leaves during the winter you will have a double 
crop of roots and seedlings to distribute in the 
spring. But be sure to call the attention of 
your neighbors to plants when in bloom; let 
them see and admire them and thus engage 
homes for the young ones beforehand. 

In making your experiment it is well to offer 
spring perennit ils that bloom before annuals 
come, for it makes a deeper impression to show 
what perennials can do while annual beds are 
still bare ground, requiring daily watering. 


GIVE here a list of plants that grow easily, 
flower profusely, are perfectly hardy, and 
are either self-sowing or spread rapidly from 


the root. One of the earliest that begins bloom- 
ing in May, and continues for months, and can 


then be taken up and divided two or three times 
a year, and still go on blooming or be potted 
for winter use, is the English daisy (Bellis 
perennis). Five cents’ worth of seed planted in 
sth iy will bloom the first year in July and will 
bloom in the border every spring afterward. 

A single package of seeds of the long-spurred 
columbine (Aquilegia hybrida) will yield at 
least a hundred plants with flowers of every 
color and combination. They bloom in May 
and should be transplanted when young, as 
they make a deep taproot later. Try forget 
me-not (Mvyosotis alpestris grandiflora) in a 
mixed package of sky blue, pale pink and white. 
The first year it is only a tuft of leaves, but 
afterward bears yearly in May and June. 
Another remarkable bloomer at five cents is 
Lychnis dioica (Lychnis Diurna, variety rosea), 
which makes by the second spring a bushy 
growth two feet high, literally covered with 
pale pink flowers of great beauty. This seeds 
itself far and wide. 


A desirable plant for May is Jacob’s Ladder 
(Polemonium ceruleum), one foot high, with 
many stalks bearing lavender-blue, bell-shaped 
flowers. It is well to buy a plant at ten cents, 
which makes such a large clump that it can be 
divided both spring and autumn, and little 
pieces reset will fill a border in a single year. 


} 4OR May and June still another plant, at the 
cost of five cents for seeds, is sweet rocket 
(Hes peris matronalis). When established it is 
three feet high, bearing great clusters of white 
or lilac flowers. If cut back when done bloom- 
ing it bears a second crop of bloom; but for 
seedlings one should let the first flowers of any 

plant, annual or perennial, go to seed. 

Two early plants bearing masses of snowy 
white bloom are perennial candytuft (Iberis 
sempervirens) and rock cress (Arabis albida). 
The latter makes a thick carpet of grayish 
leaves and is very fragrant. 

Of the June perennials I commend the lupine 
in blue and white (Lupinus polyphyllus). 
Sneezewort (Achillea ptarmica, variety Pearl), 
two feet high, is especially desirable. It spreads 
so from the root that a single plant at twelve 
cents when two years old will make a colony of 
twenty small ones. Asperula hexaphylla, three 
feet tall and only a five-cent seed, makes a 
slender growth of airy clusters of tiny white 
flowers on threadlike stems that make an ex- 
quisite trimming for roses or other cut flowers. 
It blooms all summer. 

Who would not rejoice in a bed of pink and 
white foxgloves (Digitalis gloxineflora), with 
their low tufts of leaves and many pyramidal 
spires, four feet high, loaded with trumpet- 
shaped blossoms three inches long? Or the 
garden heliotrope blooming at the same date 
(Valeriana officinalis)? This plant sends out 
many suckers, each making a new plant. Then 
there is the lovely musk-mallow (Malva mos- 
chata) which makes, in two years, a great bush 
two feet high, literally covered for two months 
with pale rose-pink, wheel-shaped flowers two 
inches across; and the perennial poppy with 
its superb red bloom as big as a dinner-plate. 
The seedlings of this plant frequently winter 
kill, so it is better to save the seed till the fol- 
lowing spring; if sown early where they are to 
remain and lightly covered through the first 
winter, there is small danger of losing seedlings. 


5 ete api June perennial of special merit 
is the perennial pea (Lathyrus latifolius). 
Its scentless blossoms resemble the sweet pea, 
but are larger. The seed vessels should be 
removed as they form, to insure continuance of 
bloom. Owing to very deep rooting it should 
be transplanted when young or the seed should 
be sown where it is to remain. In the June list 
also is Saponaria ocymoides, variety splendens, 
a creeping plant covered with rose-pink flowers, 
and queen of the prairie (Spirea lobata), 
known as Spirea venuista or Ulmaria rubra 
venuista. The latter spreads gradually from 
the root, and it is better to begin by buying a 
plant of this choice variety. 

Among July flowers the pere nnial larkspur 
(Delphinium) in many varieties is of rare 
beauty. If cut down after blooming it flowers 
again in the early autumn. And who does not 
know the goldenglow (Rudbeckia laciniata), 
with its mass of brilliant yellow flowers resem- 
bling the dahlia? But every one does not know 
that by careful subdivision of the root in spring 
each piece becomes the mother of a large family 
that spreads indefinitely. 

This is true also of the Helen flower (Hele- 
nium aulumnale superbum)that comes inAugust 
and grows so tall that it is better to pinch off 
the top in June so as to compel a low bushy 
growth not over four feet high. It bears great, 
loose clusters of golden yellow-rayed flowers. 

A lovely lipped flower that blooms in July 
is the obedient plant (Physostegia Virginiana); 
also many kinds of lychnis, especially the 
mullein lychnis (Lychnis Coronaria); the 
scarlet lychnis or Maltese cross (Lychnis Chal- 
cedonica); the speedwell ( Veronica spicata) and 
a bellflower (Campanula rapunculoides). 

There are three white flowers of special 
worth for July, the first two making great 
clumps that must be divided continually, the 
Chrysanthemum maximum and infant’s breath 
(Gypsophila paniculata). The latter thrives 
best under frequent division of its root. The 
third is the feverfew (Chrysanthemum Par- 
thenium), that makes a bushy growth and seeds 
itself. 

In August or late July the perennial phloxes 
(Phlox paniculata) begin to bloom, lasting for 
several weeks; the perennial sunflower (Helian- 
thus latifolius ) and the bergamot (Monarda 
didyma). 

September has many hardy asters of great 
beauty under the names of Aster Nove-Anglie, 
Aster Novi-Belgii, Aster grandiflorus. They 
spread by suckers and because of this vice are 
most valuable for the purpose intended. For 
late September and October there are the 
pompon chrysanthemums (Chrysanthemum 
Indicum) in old rose, old red, pink, yellow and 
white with flowers almost three inches across; 
they are hardy, increase rapidly from the root, 
and bloom until freezing weather. 


és IESE plants are of the easiest cultivation. 
Though inexpensive they are showy enough 
to attract attention. Ihave not included bulbs, 
choice annuals, or any roses, shrubs and vines 
that spread from the root, nor biennials or 
perennials that do not seed themselves widely 
or spread easily. I have by no means ex- 
hausted a possible collection, but there is not 
one in my list that cannot earn its own living 
if given a chance; they ask for nothing bet- 
ter than to be sent forth into fresh fields to 
make the world lovelier. 
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HEN you have once tasted 
Clover Leaves you find 
yourself looking forward to 


these dainty s 


ugar wafers rather than 


to the dessert, ice cream or afternoon 
tea which they accompany. They are 
but one of the irresistible 





We'd like to 


pain 


prove their goodness 


by sending you a 


Sunshine Revelation Box—FREE 


containing Clo 
kinds of biscu 


ver Leaves and 13 other 
it confections. Send us 


your name and address with 10c (stamps 


or coin) for p 


ostage and packing, and 


you'll receive this treat by return mail. 


Joose-Wues Biscurr (Company 


Bakers 


of Sunshine Biscuits 


685 Causeway Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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This sweet little girl weighed 


only 8 pou 


nds when 7 months 


old. She was then put on 


ESKAYS FOOD 


and began to gain almost from the 


first feeding. 


Her picture, taken at 15 months, 
shows how she developed after she 
received proper nourishment. 


Why will 
struggle on d 


FOR 
INVALIDS 
or anyone with 
impaired diges- 
tion, Eskay’s 
makesahighly- 
nourishing, 


food. Literature 
and samplefree. 


mothers allow baby to 
uring the most uncertain 
period of his life, when 
he is not gaining, and his 
every appearance shows 


his food is not right! 
|e: N AH ah evere MMEE-Te (are 


to pure fresh cow’s milk, 


is solving this great ques- . 


tion for thousands of 
anxious mothers. 


*‘Ask Your Doctor’’ 


TEN FEEDINGS FREE 


ind your helpful boo 


Street and Numbes 


City and State 





Please send me con 10 feeding sack Eskay's Food 
‘*How to Care for the 


k for mothers, 
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This $1 “WIZZIKIN” Theatre 


For Only a Few Cents 


2 Fine Acts, 8 Characters, Transformation Scene, Illustrated Book of Jingles 


How the children will enjoy it! How they will love to shift the scenes, stage 
the 8 delightful characters, and read the book of funny jingles about the jolly 
Wizzikins, the fairy band that came all the way from the moon! 


And it is so easy to get. Simply send the coupon found in any carton of Wizard Polish, 
accompanied by the very small sum in stamps or silver it calls for. If you want the theatre without 
the coupon, send $1. You can’t get it for less anywhere. We pay the big difference out 
of our advertising fund. Theatre is beautifully lithographed in 8 colors. Make’the children 
happy. Get a 25c bottle of Wizard Polish today. 


WIZARD POLISH 


*€More Than a Furniture Polish’’ 












Saves time. Savesmoney. Saves 
the furniture. Use it on a cheese- 
cloth duster and see how it beau- 
tifies woodwork, furniture, enamel 
finishes. 


Secret Oriental Oil 


See the hard, dustless lustre. See 
how the fine finish is kept free 


from checking and cracking, even 
after long years of use. 


That is due to the secret Oriental 
Oil used only in Wizard Polish. 
Wesend eleven thousand miles for 
it. It is this wonderful ingredient 


that makes WIZARD more than a 


furniture polish. 


A Surface Food 


Feedsthe varnish. P 
Renews its life. 
Contains no gritty 


substance. Can’t wear out the 
finest finish. Can’t make myste- 


rious scratches. No Shaking. 









WIZARD ‘rouse’ MOP 
The Mop That ‘‘Gets-in-the-Corners’’ 


See the This is the mop that laughs at corners— No craning, no stretching, no climbing, no work half done. 
Human the mop that has taken the backache and Just comfort and efficiency. 


Elbow heartache out of the care of floors. Other Advantag es 


Mop can be easily cleaned and renewed with Wizard Polish. 
Inert dust can be shaken out each time mop is used. 54-inch 
handle reaches everywhere—no stooping or kneeling. Padded 
frame protects furniture. Mop weighs only 2 pounds, 6 ounces— 
and is perfectly balanced. Spread of Mop 8 x 8 x 8 inches. 

Also obtainable in chemically treated form — especially 
adapted for use on wax floors. 


How To Get It 


Sa. A slight pressure and the mop sets at Price $1.50. Sold by over fifty thousand dealers throughout the United 
any desired angle instantly. Rests flat on States and Canada. our dealer has it, or can get it for you. Or, send 


“> the top of a high door or molding as easily us $1.0 and 4 Ping ane Ses ye are cupped. an eosier poneewass act 
\ —— ° . now. rice 0 op an olis e same in Uanada a t nit tates. 
A Sas it does in the nearby corner or on the And, don’t forget the bottle of Wizard Polish that oat honed A sage ee 
center of the floor. theatre for the children. (43) 


WIZARD PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 1476 W. 37th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Now Has a “Human Elbow” 


The scientific triangle shape—our 
own idea—makes an instant appeal 
to the busy housewife who knows 
anything about corners. And in full keep- 
ing with it is the “human elbow” of the 
long, convenient, adjustable handle. 






































Three Onyx Days 


MONDAY, April 20th 


TUESDAY, April 21st 
WEDNESDAY, April 22nd 


The “ONYX” DAY Offerings will consist of the Top-Notch 
“ONYX” Numbers, Advertised for Years, and known to dealer 
and consumer alike as the very Cream of ‘ONYX’ Qualities, 
such as will establish a Broader and Better Relation with the 





Public than ever before. 








We surely are going to celebrate; It will be a Most Mem- 
orable ae the Greatest in the annals of 


Trade 


Reg. U 





Mark 


S. Pat. Office 


Fosiery 


SELLING IN AMERICA 








A much Wider Range of Styles has been selected which 
will include the Wants of Every Member of the Family 








READ CAREFULLY THE DESCRIPTIVE LIST BELOW: 


For Women 


H 248:—Women’s ‘‘ONYX”’ Me- 
dium Weight Cotton; Full-Fashioned; 
**Dub-l’’ Top; Reinforced Heel, Sole 
and Toe; Black only. Our Regular 
35c—3 for $1.00 Value. 

*““ONYX’’ DAY Price 25c per pair 


H 366:—Women’s ‘‘ONYX’”’ Gauze 
Weight Lisle; ‘‘Dub-l’? Top; High 
Spliced Heel and Spliced Sole and Toe; 
Black, White and Tan. Regular 35c 

3 for $1.00 Value. 

*“ONYX’’ DAY Price 25c per pair 


E 970: Black ) Women’s ‘SONYX”’ 
962S: White js Finest Gauze Lisle; 
**Dub-l’? Top, High Spliced Heel and 
Spliced Sole and Toe. Regular 50cValue. 
““ONYX’’ DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 


409 K K: Black ) Women 


% “ONYX” 


402 S W: White - Medium Weight Silk 


403 S: Tan 

Heel and Toe; ‘ 
inforced Sole. 
but Wears Better. 


Lisle; 
*Dub-1’’ 


* Doublex ”’ 


Top and Re- 
Feels and Looks like Silk 
Regular 50c 


Value. 


‘““ONYX’’ DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 
6607 :— Women’s ‘SON YX’”’ Boot Silk 


with Lisle ‘‘Dub-l 
Heel, 


Tan. Regular 50c Value. 


> ‘Top; 
Sole and Toe; Black, White and 


Reinforced 


‘““ONYX’’ DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 


120 M:— Women’s 
Size Medium Weight 
**Dub-1’’ Garter Top, 


Spliced Heel, Sole and Toe; 


Regular 50c Value. 


*““ONYX’’ Extra 


Silk Lisle; 
and Double 
Black only. 


“ONYX”? DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 





“*Dub-!”” 





Women’s ‘‘ONYX’’ Pure Thread Silk; 
a Fine Medium Weight in Black only; 
Garter Top of Silk or Lisle; 
High Spliced Heeland Double Sole of Silk 
or Lisle. Regular $1.35 and $1.50 Value. 


““ONYX’”’ DAY Price 


$1.00 per pair 








For Men 


E 325:— Men’s‘‘ONYX’””’ Silk Lisle in 
Black only. Regular 50c Value. 

““ONYX’’ DAY Price, 3 pairs for $1.00 
615:— Men’s ‘‘ ONYX”? Pure Silk in 


Black, Tan, Navy, Grey, 


gundy, Helio, Purple and Smoke. 


ular 50c Value. 


“ONY X’** DAY Price, 3 


620:— Men’s ‘‘ ONYX”’ Finest Pure 
Silk; MediumWeight; Reinforced Heel, 


Sole and Toe; 
$1.50 Value. 


*SONYX”’ 


For Boys 


B 1273:— Boys’ ‘‘ONYX”’ 
Weight ‘*‘Dub-] Wear’”’ 
ton in Black and Tan; 
Best Boys’ 


Medium 
Ribbed Cot- 
Sizes 6 to 10; 
Hose of its kind in America. 


25c per pair 


Black only. 


Regular 


DAY Price, $1.00 per pair 


Bur- 
Reg- 


Cadet, 


pairs for $1.00 


For Misses 


X 46: 


— Misses’ 


Ribbed; Black and Tan; 
Best Misses’ 


‘ONYX’? Medium 
Weight ‘‘ Dub-| Wear’”’ 


Lisle; Fine 
Sizes 5 to 10; 


Hose in America. 


25c per pair 








Look for your dealer’s announcement in the daily papers 
on this date, April 20th, for full particulars, and if you 
cannot get service at the dealer’s from whom you always 
buy“ONYX” Hosiery,writeus, Dept. A,andwewill helpyou 








Wholesale 





Lord & Taylor 


New York 
































What Can 1 Do? 


How CanI Make Money and Stay at Home? 


A Department Edited by Edith 


F YOU have the happy faculty of making 

things grow on a bit of ground, either in town 
or country, the first sunshiny spring days will 
indeed be filled with the most golden oppor- 
tunities for you, as some of the following letters 
will show. 

A girl who had been ordered by the doctor 
to spend the summer at home tells of the use 
she made of a tiny garden full of old-fashioned 
roses: 

It was April andI was idly sniffing a Jacque- 
minot rose, when the thought came to me, 
‘Perhaps the roses could help?”’ And they 
did, even in a town where everybody grew 
roses. 

I told my friends I wanted to sell roses, and 
often when some one needed more roses of one 
color for a party or a funeral I sold some of 
mine at fifty cents a dozen. Soon I had a box 
of sand put in a shady place in the garden, and 
every day asI cutand trimmed the roses I put 
down a few cuttings. In three or four weeks 
they had roots, and I planted themin tiny pots 
and sunk the pots in rows in the ground in 
a particularly shaded place. I watered these 
whenever it was necessary throughout the 
summer and kept all the weeds away, and by 
early autumn they were big enough to sell at 
ten cents each. 

But this was not the only way the roses 
helped. A friend had told me how to make rose 
beads, and every morning I picked the wide- 
open petals of the most fragrant roses. These 
I ground to pulp, putting them through the 
meat-grinder several times (a ten-minute job), 
morning and afternoon, and between times kept 
them in an iron vessel. This was to turn the 
pulp black, which nothing but an iron kettle 
will do. After many days it became a firm 
paste the consistency of dough—then it was 
ready to mold into beads. 

This is the way to doit: 

Have ready a clean board a foot square, or 
thereabouts, and plenty of pins. Break off 
bit of the paste the size you want for a be “a 
and roll it in the palms of your hands until it is 
round. Stick a pin through it and run the 
point into the board, taking care the bead 
does not touch the latter. That would flatten 
and spoil the shape of the bead. Leave the 
beads until they are thoroughly dry. 

If you wish to polish them take a tiny bit of 
petrolatum in the palms of your hands and rub 
the hands together until only a suspicion of the 
grease shows. Pick a bead from a pin and roll 
between the palms until every particle of petro- 
latum has disappeared. If you wish a dull 
finish leave the beads as they are taken from 
the pins. 

The beads were put together with small gold, 
silver or jet beads. I sold them at from three 
to five dollars, Saami to the length of the 
chain. One girl wanted a chain of beads made 
of her wedding roses, and afterward I had 
several special orders from out-of-town girls 
who had heard of it, and one sweet old lady 
received so many roses on her birthday that she 
wanted them made into beads, which I was 
glad to do. 

Then one day I thought of a recipe for a rose 
jar which my grandmother had used, and I 
saved petals for several rose jars, which were 
later sold at ten dollars each. 

Nothing I did took more than a few minutes 
at a time, nothing required any strength, noth- 
ing required close eyesight. 

Altogether I had a busy summer, with 
pleasant surroundings, and a hundred dollars 
for my pains. CAROLINA. 


I will be glad to send the recipe for the rose 
jar mentioned above to any one who would 
like it. Please inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope for reply. 


Starting Gardens Pays This Girl Well 


ps OBSERVING young woman noticed 
that many of the suburbanites in her town 
wanted vegetables and flowers in their own gar 
dens but had no idea how to get them started. 
Here was her opportunity. She resolved to 
make a specialty of starting people’s gardens 
in the spring: 


She finds out what her patrons wish to plant, 
giving counsel where it is necessary or desired, 
and oversees the preparing of the beds and 
plots, doing all the actual sowing of seeds herself 
at the proper season. 

Corn and radishes are no longer sown 
together at the earliest possible moment 
each article goes in at its proper season. 

Under her treatment almost all the seeds in 
her packages come up, to the great joy of the 
suburban gardener whom she is assisting. 

She also gives instructions for after-care. 
She charges, of course, according to the size of 
the piece of land—one dollar and fifty cents 
for a piece the size of an —- city lot. 

New JERSEY. 





Rickert 


The “Pot of Gold” in a Pansy Bed 


NE bright girl writes how she found the 
‘“pot of gold”’ in a bed of great velvety 
purple and yellow pansies: 


When I got the idea of growing pansy 
plants I sent to France for seeds. They were 
sown in August, and I had two hundred plants 
the following spring as a result. 

Much of the success in pansy culture de- 
pends upon the soil. It must be rich and not 
too light, but it should have in it a mixture of 
black loam and well-rotted cow manure. Until 
the seeds are sprouted the ground should be 
shaded. In the latter part of September or in 
October they should be thinned and _ trans- 
planted. About the middle of November they 
should be covered with leaves, straw or hotbed 
sash, until about April 1. 

The plants and blossoms are ready for 
market from about April 20 to May 30. The 
seeds should be picked about July 1. They 
must be very carefully watched and picked 
before they are too ripe. 

Starting with two hundred plants, the next 
year I had two thousand; my present stock is 
twenty thousand. Two acres are used for 
these pansies, and my profit last year was 
fourteen hundred dollars. That represents 
labor and time for eight months in the year. 

Many a morning in the busy season finds me 
working at four o’clock, and not until dusk do 
I stop. PENNSYLVANIA. 


Stenciled Hat Bands Bring in Money 


oie spring days are also auspicious for the 
girl whose skillful fingers can transform a 
bit of wire, ribbon and lace and a flower or 
two into a hat that is really smart-looking. 
This girl put her talent for stenciling to a most 
original use: 


After making a black tailored hat, not being 
able to find suitable trimming in the shops, 
a friend decided to have a stenciled band of 
black taffeta an inch and a half wide. She 
used a small Swastika design in the Indian 
colors. Her work was so much admired by her 
friends that she got orders for a dozen bands. 
Her fame spread to the local and other milli- 
ners, and now she has all she can do. 

The ribbon costs ten cents a yard, while a 
stenciling outfit may be had for a dollar. My 
friend charges from twenty-five to fifty cents 
for a hat band. Nova SCOTIA. 


Teaching Girls to Make Hats is Profitable 


| raasnar gle if you are a college girl or a 
normal school girl, you will find this girl’s 
plan practical: 

I was fortunate in being able to take a course 
in domestic science while attending High 
School. The course included lessons in milli- 
nery, and each spring and autumn we spent 
considerable time trimming hats. Later when 
I entered a college where domestic science was 
not taught it gave me the means to put myself 
comfortably through that college. 

First I ordered from a wholesaler a quantity 
of untrimmed shapes and material for trim- 
ming. These I placed on display in my own 
room. I told the girls that I was opening a 
school in millinery. I divided my applicants 
into several smali classes, suiting the time to 
the hours we were free from school duties. 
After a few general lessons in stitches, braids 
and styles, I allowed each girl to select and 
trim, under my direction, her own hat. 

It is surprising how many girls prefer to 
trim their own hats. Their hats, including the 
cost of lessons, were far less expensive than 
those in the milliners’ windows, for I sold 
the shapes and trimmings at a small advance 
over wholesale prices. 

Any girl who has assisted her home milliner 
would be safe in trying this means of earning 
more money. Nortu DAKOTA. 


A Texas Girl Sells Hats on Commission 


*‘HOULD you live in a small town where 
there is no good millinery store you may be 
interested in this woman’s way to make money: 
I have earned enough money in the last 
three years to dress myself nicely, make three 
trips, and buy several pieces of good furniture. 
We live in a small town, but the country 
around it is thickly settled. So I decided that 
we needed a millinery establishment here, but 
did not feel financially able to put in the stock 
required. I went to the county seat some 
twenty miles away and proposed to a milliner 
there that I take out a few dozen hats on com- 
mission. She had a good stock to select from. 
I was so successful that first season that I 
tried and tried again, and this is my sixth sea 
son. I can make more money and have a better 
selec tion for my patrons than if I bought a small 
stock for myself. TEXas. 


IN EXPLANATION: The aim of this department is to show what can be done by a woman at home to earn money 


by the use of special talents. 


The department is not an employment bureau: 


it has no positions to offer: it isa 


clearing house of information as to the kinds of work for which there is most demand, the conditions and chances 


of success, and the best ways of finding a market. 


In order that inquiries may be more advantageously answered 


it is desirable to be specific in the matter of age, education, experience and what are believed to be special 


qualifications for particular lines of work. 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Address Miss Edith Rickert, in care of THe Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, 



































Why tolerate such embarrassment? Just consider 
the comments on the unfastened. gaping waist of this 
unfortunate passer-by ! 

You know the humiliation of such a situation. But— do 
you also know that there zs a patented garment fastening 
which positively cannot spring open nor come unfastened? 

For five years, in ever increasing numbers, women have 
been exclaiming, ‘‘At last | have found a fastening that 
simply cannot spring open nor come unfastened! No, it’s 
not a fastener nor hook and eye. It’s new and wholly dif- 
ferent. It’s the Wilson Dress-hook. You must get some!”’ 

It’s easy to get Wilson Dress-hooks, for today over 
30,000 stores carry them to supply the demand. 

Do you know of any other garment fastening which 
opens only to the fingers’ touch? 


~ $100.00 


A $100.00 cash prize will,be paid for the best title 


advantage of Wilson Dress-hooks. Study the picture, 
also study the following for suggestions; they are from 
our last contest. 





SEWING DIRECTIONS ON BACK OF CARD 


the shorter the better. 


fingers touch, but to them easily, quickly. Pressing irons, 


**Wilson Dress-hooks leave no opening for criti- 
(of 8 words or less) for the above advertising picture. cism.’’ ‘‘Just see how it looks without Wilson Dress- 
The title must be catchy, or cleverly describe some hooks.’” ‘‘Be Wilsonized instead of criticized.’’ ‘*The 
husband’s friend. Never rust, break or bend.’’ 
**Back talk.’ ‘‘AII’s well that hooks well.’? ‘‘A per- 
fect picture of humiliation. ”’ 
for Wilson.’” ‘The trail of the neverhook kind.”’ 
What are the women saying? And not forgetting 
the victim! Talk this over with your family and 
friends. Read again the main article at top of page. 
RULES: 1. Write your title (of 8 words or less)— 
Below it your name and ad- 





unfastened” 


The Wilson Dress-hook is made to open ovdy fo the 


wringers or dry cleaners cannot break nor bend these 
sturdy little Dress-hooks. They are so durable they out- 
wear the.garment. 

Wilson Dress-hooks are also rust-proof; easy to sew on; 
lie flat and can’t pull out beyond the edge of the cloth and 
show; add to smoothness, style and fit and prevent puck- 
ers or gaps. At notion counters, Ioc a card. 

Your Spring Clothes. To be sure that Wilson Dress- 
hooks are on them, take a supply to your dressmaker, 

Shopping Hint. Wilson Dress-hooks on ready-to-wear 
garments mean this—both maker and merchant are giving 
you added value, for Wilson Dress-hooks cannot spring 
open nor come unfastened to your embarrassment, 


For a Title 


for Picture above 


words only. You may use or omit them in your title. 
3. Contest closes June 1,1914. 4. Prize winner printed 
in August 1914 magazines. 5. Questions cannot be 
answered. 

NOTE: (a) There is no charge for entering this 
contest. If you have never used Wilson Dress-hooks 
you may send fora card to try, either with 
a contest title or without. The coupon be- Fd 
low with 4c in stamps is good for a 
regular 10c card. (4) Read the above ff 256 E. 
information on Wilson Dress-hooks 


**Why husband voted 


, eee 
@ Gentlemen: 


USE THIS COUPON FOR TRIAL CARD fw 








o Dealer's 


You may send this coupon with or without a contest fo = 
title, provided you have never used Wilson Dress-hooks. of Mdaress 
Look for this orange and black card on THE WILSON DRESS-HOOK CoO. F 


the notion counter of your dry-goods store 





256 East St. Clair Avenue 


a 
= 2 My Name 
Cleveland, Ohio Pa 
fr Street Address 
2 
Pd 
2 Town 





Auseeuqesaed 








The Wilson 


@ Dress-hook Co. 


St. Clair Ave. 


ra Cleveland, O. 


I enclose 4c 


several times, for the more you f in stamps. Please send me 
dress — nothing more. Only one title accepted per know about them the better ga regular 10c card of Wilson 
> an ‘é Wil D an } a" iy : . # Dress-hooks to try. 
person. 2. Count ilson Dress-hooks’”’ as two title you can write. #” ( Large, Small; Gray, Black, White) 
7 
ao Color Size 
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GOSSARD CORSET 


for every figure and a 
price for every purse 


The lowest being 70% 


HE woman who is paying $1.00 or $1.50 for 
her corsets will find this new Gossard at 
$2.00 much more satisfactory, and less expen- 
sive—when judged by style and wearing qualities. 





Four large factories and a never-ceasing international 
demand are the reasons for our being able to offer Gossard 
Corsets at $2.00, $3.50, $5.00 and $7.50. 


The same guarantee of complete satisfaction, the 
finest materials, and the exclusive and authoritative Gos- 
sard design, make these corsets just as acceptable at the 
price as our other models at $15.00, $20.00 and $25.00. 


Millions of women, both here and abroad, will welcome 


this announcement. 


Many have mentally selected a 


Gossard Corset each season—the cost alone preventing 


the actual purchase. 


We have anticipated the demand for our new models. 
So also has the store selling Gossard Corsets in your city. 
Should you be unable to obtain the Gossard Corset designed 
for your particular type of figure at the price you wish to 
pay, write us direct and we will see that you are supplied. 


The models described below are four of the many 
models shown this season at prices ranging from $2.00 


to $25.00. 


Model 250: Medium bust, lightly 
boned, medium length skirt, and straight 
lines, describes this new Gos- 


sard model at . eet ater $2.00 


Model 550: A new model for the new 
type of figure. Lightly boned, very flat 
hip and back lines, with perfect freedom 
of limbs in front. Elastic section in back. 
Made in a Fine Mercerized 


Model 364: One of the most popular 
Gossard Corsets ever sold. Has medium 
and low bust, long skirt, natural waist 
line. Made of a serviceable 


Sterling Cloth Bae $3.50 


Model 320: Extremely low is this 
model. Has medium length skirt, with 
three elastic sections. Front line curves 
the slightest bit. Material used is a 
French Dotted Batiste. An 

exceptional value at. Se $7.50 


The .W-Gossard (6. 


Batiste . . Seas $5.00 
For 

the 

convenience 


of Gossard wearers going 
abroad, we give the addresses of our 


French and English representatives: Aux 


CHICAGO 


Largest Makers 


of 
Fine Corsets 


Trois Quartiers, Paris,and Marshal-Snelgrove,Lon- 
don. In Canada and foreign countries, Gossard Corsets 
are sold at a slight advance in price due to customs duties. 


Beri wilh 


PMB DERE ssc ie gd 

















Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 











HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information on any 
subject by mail. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 
your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 
separately if your questions are on different subjects. 


point, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 


Write briefly, straight to the 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
Tue LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
TuHE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If you want advice relative to the proper 
selection or the actual making of clothes for 
your children—boys or girls, from the tot age 
to the ‘‘teens’’—address 

Mrs. SELINA YORKE 
THE LapIEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
Tue LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 
Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 
Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve the 
farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out of the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


HowCan I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘“‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 

Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
THE LApDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“What Can I Give?” 


The best new ideas for hand-made gifts suit- 
able for any occasion will be suggested by mail 
for any member of the family, relative, fiancé, 
friend or acquaintance. We shall be able to 
answer more helpfully if we may have some 
idea as to the age of the recipient-to-be, his or 
her possible fads and the amount to be spent. 
Positively no purchases can be made. Address 


THE LITTLE Girt EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs ” 


Any puzzling questions that girls have 
about what company to keep, how to act in 
critical love affairs, and the thousand and one 
similar heart perplexities—in short, ‘‘heart 
affairs’’—will be confidentially and sympa- 
thetically answered by Mrs. Parks, who is a 
mother herself and in close touch with girls 
and their problems. 





Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old oom, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpITORS OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


_ The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 

Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LaApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Correct Speaking and Writing 


Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 


Dr. JOHN L. HANEY 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticize manuscripts. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

Miss MARION HARRIS NEIL 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HOME Party EDITOR 
THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





| School Entertainments 
Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 
Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 
THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 

THE Music EpITors 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—questions about quotations, dates, 
science, history, women’s interests, the drama, 
etc. For these questions we have a special 
department. So, for anything not classified, 
address 

THE EpDITORsS OF “‘ WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point—and inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Are you satisfied with the garments you wear? 


Do you feel secure in the knowledge that you are correctly and 
distinctively dressed, when you notice the appraising glances of 
the crowd? 


Or do you sometimes wish that your outfit might have had more of the exclusiveness, 
more of the smartness that distinguishes the careful production of master tailors? 


Printzrss Coats and Suits 


If you really want to attain Distinction in Dress—-Wear a Printzess— for no matter 
where you go—East, West, North or South—wherever distinctively dressed people are found, 
wherever you find those who know smart tailoring—there you'll find wearers of Printzess. 


Why not be one of them? 


Just. go to the store that advertises Printzess in your newspaper and put these superbly 
tailored garments to the test of a personal try-on— you owe this to yourself. 


Send for Printzess Fashions —a booklet illustrating 22 Printzess styles 


1211 West 6th Steet The Printz-Biederman Company  cevelana, onio 
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The Beans He Had 


Down Town 


Legions of men have told their wives 
of the Beans they had down town. 


Different beans—none crisped, none 


broken. Beans nut-like and mealy, 
with a delicious Sauce baked in. 


Some have asked and more have 
wondered, why Beans like those were 
never served at home. 


The secret is this: Countless hotels and 
restaurants today are buying Van Camp's 
Pork and Beans. There are more than 500 
in New York City alone, including famous 
Broadway hotels. 


They know that they, with their chefs and 
facilities, cannot bake Beans like these. So they 
buy. Van Camp’s—the identical dish that your 
grocer offers you. Whenever you will, these 
matchless Baked Beans can be served on 
your home table. 


VAN CAMP'S 
PorkK«BEANS BAKED WITH 


TOMATO SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


Some of you are baking beans. Some are buying 
wrong beans. We urge you all tomorrow to find out 
what you miss. 


This dish is our specialty. We have the Chefs, we 
have the sauce. We have the laboratory where premier 
Beans are picked out by analysis. 


We have the Steam Ovens—a vital factor. It would 
cost $2,000 to equip your kitchen with one of them. 


The result is a product which, in all these years, no other 
chef has ever matched. It costs but little and is always 
ready. It has the tang and flavor which your people want. 


For your own sake, let them have it. 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Some Other Van Camp Delicacies 


Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 
Van Camp’s Soups—18 Kinds 
Van Camp’s Tomato Catsup 
Van Camp’s Chili Con Carne 
Van Camp’s Spaghetti a I’Italienne 


Women buy 130,000,000 cans per year of foods cooked by 


our chefs. 
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linister’s Social Helper 


Presents a Variety of Workable Ideas 


Raising Money Like Flowers 


N ENERGETIC flower committee de- 
£-\ cided to raise flower money for the year 
by some method connected with flowers. They 
obtained the promise of a twenty-five per cent. 
discount from a dealer, and entered upon a 
dahlia campaign, with the result that they 
booked orders for $82.79, and received one- 
fourth of that amount as commission. Thisis a 
businesslike way of rais- 
ing money where a com- 
munity has no dealer in 
flowers,and ascheme that 


beautifies a town. a 
The “365” Bag LA 


requested that the children save their spend- 
ing money and bring it as a love offering, on 
Easter Day, to the big Mr. Bunny, so he could 
distribute it among the poor little Country 
Week Association. children and make them 
happy some day during the coming summer. 
On Easter morning, in full view so that all 
could see the number of workers in the school, 
was a table display of a big bunny family, 
each one in the Sunday-school being repre- 
sented. The superintend- 
ent bunny was placed in 
the middle as leader of 
them all, and in groups 
around were the various 
classes. The teacher of 
each class had a white 





HE “365” Bag will 
be a welcome idea to 
those who wish an unob 


bunny and each child 
a brown one, all being 
marked with his or her 
name. Afterthe Sunday- 








jectionable way of raising 


school exercises in the 





money. The plan was 
originatedbythe Women’s 
Foreign Missionary So- 








We far Masters Service 
_M.P. CHURCH 


afternoon the bunnies 
were given to the children 
as a reward from the 








ciety of the Methodist 
Protestant Church. The 
bags were distributed 
among thechurchesinone 
of their Conferences, and returned at the Spring 
Institute. The rime placed within each bag 
is self-explanatory, and the idea is a good 
one that could be adapted by other women’s 
missionary societies. Following is the rime: 

This bag our work will represent. 

Inside it calls for many a cent. 

‘* 365,’ as you observe, 

Means pennies which you'll please reserve 

A penny daily this amount, 

You'll find, if you keep strict account. 

So ‘“‘red, white, blue”’ hide not away, 

For ‘twill remind you every day; 

If to these colors you are true 

Your help will surely bring me through. 

‘Please pay each month”’ our work requires, 

And this our treasurer desires; 

So therefore empty out the bag 

And mark the sum upon the tag. 

The money to our treasurer send, 

And we will grateful thanks extend. 


The “Porch Pulpit” 


N A PILLAR at the entrance of a city 
church is fastened a small oak box through 
the glass door of which may be read each week 
some helpfulthought. Itis 
called the ‘‘ Porch Pulpit”’ 





A Penny-a-Day Plan 


Sunday-school for their 
efforts. 

A beautifully signifi- 
cant thing about the 
letter was that it was signed in the name of 
‘*The Sunday-School That Lives for Others.” 


“Not Enough Evenings ina Week” 


1 OW to find nights enough in the week, and 

weeks enough in the month, for the differ- 
ent organized classes of the Sunday-school to 
hold their meetings without conflicting with 
other social activities of the church was the 
problem which confronted one church. It was 
solved by adopting one Friday night of the 
month as ‘Organized Class Night,’’ a night 
which was to be reserved for the organized 
classes, and a night on which all of the 
organized classes were to mect. 

The plan was for each class to meet in its 
own classroom at the church for a business ses- 
sion from 7: 30 to 8:30 o’clock, and then all of 
the classes to assemble in the social hall fora 
general good time. Sometimes one class enter- 
tained the others, providing both the refresh- 
ments and the program. At other times one 
class provided the refreshments and another 
planned the games. Sometimes all helped de- 

fray the expense of refresh- 





because the aim is always 
to give some thought that 
will cheer the sad and de- 
spondent, or to impress a 
great truth by an unusual 
putting of it. 

The novelty of the little 
box attracts the attention 
of the passer-by and almost 
at a glance its message is 
read. Its influence, of 
course, depends on the re- 
ceptivity of him who reads, 
but if there were but one 
a day who is helped the 
‘Porch Pulpit”? would be 
worth while. As it is there 
are many who daily pass 
who look every week forthe 
new tabloid sermon, and 
its influence is large and 
continuous. 

The material from which 
the quotations are made is 








ments, while one class was 
responsible for their prepa- 
ration, and at other times 
no refreshments were 
served and the evening was 
spent with games, an im- 
promptu program,or a pro- 
gram in which each class 
furnished a number. 

Any class which wished 
to have a class party held 
iton the regular night, but 
at the home of one of the 
members, and when any 
class wished to give a pub- 
lic entertainment they had 
to find for it,on the church 
calendar, some night other 
than the regular one. 


* Lights Out at Ten” 


to fault sometimes 
found with church so- 
cial gatherings, that they 








drawn from a great variety 
of sources. The words of 
saints and philosophers, 
ancient and modern, as well as words of current 
wisdom, are used, and the thoughts presented 
are always dignified, as its serious purpose 
requires. 

The work of caring for the ‘‘ Porch Pulpit” 
is slight. About an hour each week is all the 
time needed for “‘setting up” the printed card- 
board letters that spell out the motto. It is 
work that requires no skill beyond a little taste 
in spacing the wording in the most effective 
way. Five dollars would easily cover the entire 
expense of the ‘‘ Porch Pulpit.” 


A Sunday-School’s Easter Gift 


*EVERAL weeks before Easter the children 
of a Philadelphia Sunday-school were each 
given an envelope marked, “My Bunny Col- 
lection,”’ containing a letter addressed to the 
parents. 
The letter said that just as the Bunnies enjoy 
romping on the green grass so do the poor boys 
and girls in the slums of the city, and it 


The “Porch Pulpit” 





keep the young people out 
until alate hour, has been 
overcome by one church of 
many social activities by having as an unvary- 
ing rule: “Lights out at ten o’clock.”” Every 
organization of the church understands this, 
and socials and entertainments are planned 
accordingly. At five minutes of ten the janitor 
dips the lights, and at this signal, no matter 
what is in progress, the company immediately 
breaks up. ; 

The only exception to the rule is that 
“*kitchen committees” may stay later to clean 
up in the kitchen. 

So fixed has this rule become in the minds of 
all that itis seldom indeed that church gather- 
ings at the homes, as well as at the church, do 
not come to a close promptly at ten o'clock. 








NOTE—This page is intended to be of help to all 
church workers along the lines of methods of work and 
of social entertainment. The Minister’s Social Helper 
will be glad to aid you through personal Correspondence 
and will pay for any ideas her readers may contribute, 
which shecan useto help others. When writing forin- 
formation kindly inclose a stamped, addressed envelope 
for reply. 
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An Easter Bunny for Every Child 
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Coat 33 
Price $1650 


Coat 6 
Price $20 


EN as a rule don’t know clothes 
details, but they do know the 
general effect of what you wear. 


They do appreciate the smartness — the 
style — the trimness of your appearance. 

Above all else, the men you know can 
tell at a glance whether your coat or suit 
is good style or not. 

The air of quality that is the indefinable 
attribute of a custom-tailored suit of the 
highest type they recognize at a glance. 

This is the air—the indefinable but very 
definite something you find in a Wooltex 
coat, suit or skirt. 

If it is worth while to dress in a way that 
will please the men of your family and 
your social circle — 

In away that will cause them to comment 
on the attractiveness of your appearance 
and your good judgment in the selection 


OOLT 
the highest 


tailored coats © 
$252° to 


of clothes, choose and wear this spring a 
Wooltex coat, suit or skirt. 

The infinite amount of painstaking work 
given to each Wooltex garment begins 
with the selection of the most advanced 
Fashions by Mme. Savarie at the Paris 
Branch of the Wooltex Style Bureau. 


It goes from there with equal singleness 
of purpose to the selection of desirable and 
fashionable fabrics. 


Then to the choice of linings and inter- 
linings of known strength and durability— 


And then to the hands of tailors trained 
to produce only garments of the highest 
type. 

When you purchase a Wooltex coat, 
suit or skirt this spring you will become 
one of the many well-dressed women who 
chose Wooltex coats,suits and skirts each 


succeeding season. 


The Wooltex garments illustrated above are but a few of the many attractive styles for spring. Write for the | 
Wooltex spring book of fashions —The Styles Coming In, and see the garments themselves in your own city at— 
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Coat 8 
Price $20 
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You Get These 
Without Extra Charge 


%>\ Your choice of these — 

\ and of 2000 other ar- 

\ ticles! They are given 

J | to you—absolutely 

\ without charge—when 

you buy direct from 

the great Larkin Factories, the foods, 

toilet preparations and soaps you now 

buy elsewhere. 

Our prices are the sameas you nowpay. 

Our quality is the very highest and 
guaranteed to satisfy. 

The extra value you get is simply the 

saving you make by our direct method 
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of dealing, znvested 
for you in high-class 
furnishings, wearing- 
apparel, etc., and re- 
turned to you in that 
substantial and accept- 
able form. 

For 38 years this sound, 
economical, profit-sharing Larkin Plan 
has been bringing extra comforts and 
luxuries to thousands of homes. And it 
will do the same to yours! It will bring 
you—without extra expense—scores of 
things you need and long for—all 


GIVEN TO YOU AS EXTRA VALUE 
Factory- 


by the LARKI to-Family P LAN 


Included among thearticles thus obtainable are—furniture for every room in the house 
(Colonial, Sheraton, Mission and other choice designs), rugs, portiéres, imported Limoges 
China, 1847 Rogers Bros. XS Silverware, Seth Thomas 
Clocks, smart new spring and summer wearing-apparel, 
dainty lingerie, in fact almost everything you can possibly 
need, All are of the highest quality and must satisfy you 
completely or we refund your money on the entire purchase. 


Larkin Club-of-Ten An 


Ideal Co-operative Plan 


Over a million are dealing with us this way. There are Larkin 
Clubs-of-Ten everywhere. The members combine in ordering 
their household supplies from us and take turns in receiving 
theextravalueor Premiums. Each inthis way may order 
as little as $1 worthata time. The one whocombines and 
sends us the orders is liberally rewarded for her trouble. 
What the great co-operative movements in other countries 
are doing for their people, the Larkin Club-of-Ten will 
do for you. Ask your neighbors about it, investigate it 
for yourself. It will open the way to better living for 
you— bring you extra comforts without extra expense. 
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Send Coupon for Catalog 


See all our offers, read our Guaranty, our remarkable 
30-day free trial offer, our complete explanation of the 
well-known Larkin Plan. With the Catalog we will send 
you an interesting, illustrated book which tells all about 
the Club-of-Ten. Send coupon (ora postal mentioning 
this magazine) to our nearest address today. 


+ Buffalo Chicago Peoria 
Liatkin Co. Cleveland Philadelphia Boston New York 


—— 
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This Parcel Post 
Assortment 
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What Can I Do on the Farm? 


Commonsense Farm Talks for Farm Women 


By Jennie C. Jones and Annie E. P. Searing 


NotTE— Miss Jones is a practical farm woman. 


She was born and brought up on a farm, worked in a country 


store, helped to build her own house and now lives on a farm. Her chickens are famous, and her successful 


“*Rural Clubs’’ for farm women are becoming country-wide in their reputation and establishment. 
University has harnessed her efforts to its work for farmers. 


wife as do few women. 


How Can | Save My Steps? 


F YOU do your own work—and most of us 

do in the country—this problem is of vital 
importance. Indeed it is hardly less so if you 
have help, for you can’t keep anybody con- 
tented who is forever tired. The place to begin 
the reform, if you want to save steps, is the 
kitchen. This room is your factory, and no 
good business man would put up for a month 
with the inconveniences you have probably 
struggled against for years. The output of this 
factory of yours is no less than ten hundred 
and ninety-five meals a year, to say nothing of 
the side industries of preserving, canning and 
buttermaking. Let’s get to work right here! 

The kitchen stove is the focus of all the house- 
work. I hope you have the best one possible to 
find—large enough, and with the fuel, whether 
wood or coal, near by. The paths from that 
stove to the sink, to the pantry, to the shed, to 
the cellar, to the dining-room, foot up an appall- 
ing number of miles in the course of a year. 
Just take a tapemeasure and a pencil and paper 
and do asum in addition. It will give you a sur- 
prise party! One woman found she traveled a 
thousand miles a year in her housework. 

See to it that the sink and the stove are near 
together, even if you have to get an extra 
length of pipe and move the stove. 

But maybe you have no kitchen sink, and if 
persuasion has no effect on the powers that be 
I’m afraid I should counsel a domestic strike. 
Pure water piped into the kitchen and a good 
tight drain-pipe to carry the waste slops off are 
the essentials to health and labor-saving for the 
women of the farmhouse. 


“T “HE next most important step-saver is ice. 

With an icebox on the same floor as your 
kitchen that particularly wearing journey 
down and up the cellar stairs is cut out for 
the most part. Of course you will always keep 
a store of vegetable supplies and dried and salt 
meat and perhaps the milk in the cellar; but 
there is no sense in those incessant journeys 
down there for the butter and table milk and 
the long list of left-overs. Besides, many a 
good bit that would work over into some appe- 
tizing ‘‘made dish” gets thrown out to save 
the trouble of carrying it so far. 

My advice is to get your morning supply for 
the day out of the cellar and then have done 
with it. But if you can’t get ice, and must 
keep food down there, do install a dumbwaiter. 
A simple and easy one to contrive can be made 
by sawing a square out of the floor and making 
a descending trapdoor with weights and pul- 
leys in a corner of the kitchen or the pantry. 
Until you get it use a tray to clear off the 
table. Don’t allow yourself to run back and 
forth nervously, like a headless hen, with a dish 
at a time in your hand. When cool weather 
comes a window-box for food outside the lower 
sash of the pantry windowisa great convenience. 

Is your kitchen the right size? It is 
more apt to be too large than too small. A 
modern kitchen need not be more than twelve 
feet square, unless the family to be provided 
for is a very large one, and several persons 
at once need to be at work in it. If you 
have one of those big, woman-killing kitchens 
get your stove, worktables, sink and pantries 
grouped together, and have the whole arrange- 
ment as near to the entrance to the dining-room 
and living-room doors as possible. The remain- 
ing space can be devoted to laundry arrange- 
ments or used as a sitting-room for the men. 


|- OW about your cooking utensils—the tools 

of your factory? I assume that you try to 
have the very best kinds, especially those of light 
weight, and that you keep them scrupulously 
clean. But where do you keep them? As near 
the stove as can be managed, I hope, and the 
small ones, such as sieves, strainers, ladles, 
toasters, broilers, and all that need to be found 
frequently and quickly, hung within reaching 
distance of your hand as you stand by the 
stove. The heavy pots and things used seldom 
can, of course, go in places farther off. 

Keep a basket or a box of tools for the house, 
and don’t let it gotothe barn. You needa ham- 
mer, tacks, a screwdriver, nails of various sorts, 
and hooks and strings—countless small conven- 


Cornell 
She knows the farm and the life of the farmer’s 
—TueE Epirors or THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


to empty the pail. See to it that they keep 
you supplied with fuel also. 

Never take two steps in housework where one 
will do. One of your duties is to make each 
member of the family wait on himself, and 
another is to use other people’s legs to save 
yours. Get all the step-saving inventions you 
can afford to buy; but I know of none on the 
market that can compare with a child in the 
home! 





Some of the Objections 
I Expect to Hear 


“Isn’t your last suggestion rather cruel to 
those of us who must be content with childless 
homes?” 

Not a bit of it! Nobody should be content 
with a childless home. Don’t you know how 
many homeless children there are in the world 
whose happy little feet would run your errands 
and save you countless steps, needing only 
love and a modicum of care in return? I think 
you and I must talk that subject over later. 





“Even if we got the ice we can’t afford to buy 
a refrigerator large enough to hold what is now 
kept on the cellar swing-shelf.” 

You get the ice, and here’s a plan by which 
you can make iceboxes enough to hold the food 
of an army. The home-made ones are not dif- 
ficult and you can have more than one. The 
materials are simply two wooden boxes, one 
smaller than the other, and a supply of cork 
dust or tanbark or sawdust or white pine 
shavings. Line the larger box with building 
paper, and make a tight-hinged cover for it. 
Put the smaller box inside the larger with a 
tight packing of the sawdust between the 
sides and the bottom. The cover should be a 
double one and packed with sawdust also. 
Have a drain running from the inner box 
through the outside one. If you want more 
directions and mean to build one write to me. 


“What do you mean by a window-box out- 
side the pantry window for food?” 

Get a clean wooden box—the same size as 
the lower sash of your window if you can—and 
have a shelf put across it. Screw it to the out- 
side of the casing so that it does not interfere 
with the raising or lowering of the sash. Puta 
piece of oilcloth over the top for a rain shed 
and bore a hole or two in each end for ventila- 
tion. Keep your sash shut as much as you can, 
and you will have a cool, clean and handy little 
food closet for a good part of the year. 


“If I keep cooking utensils hanging near the 
stove won’t they be covered with dust and 
ashes?” 

Not unless you forget to cover them when 
you sweep the kitchen! A good plan is to have 
a frame or boxing (use the casing of a dry-goods 
box) in which to hang them, with a curtain on 
a rod across the front. This curtain should be 
drawn close when the utensils are not in use. 
I need not tell you that the curtain should be 
washed once a week, or that the wooden casing 
should be painted and frequently washed. 





“I can't teach my husband to wait on himself 
when hecomes home from the fields tired out at 
night.” 

Aren’t you just as tired as he is after your 
day’s work? z 
“What would you do if the men forgot or 
were unwilling to do thechores you suggest for 
the kitchen?” 

I should forget to get the dinner! No fuel; 
no food! You couldn’t invent a more convinc- 
ing argument, nor one that will work quicker 
results. 


“How can I have that kitchen sink? My hus- 
band says he can’t afford to get one; and the 
plumber, who lives five miles away, charges five 
dollars a day.”’ 


Don’t be discouraged! Tell your husband 
no plumber is needed. As for the drain, of 
course he would dig that himself; and twenty- 

five feet of vitrified 





iences—at a moment’s notice, and you ought 
to make sure that 
you can put your 


hand on these things 
without making 
fatiguing excursions 
from the attic to the 
cellar, or perhaps 
out to the barn, to 
find them. 

Keep a _ covered 
pail in the kitchen 
or the shed forscrap- 
ings. Don’trun out 
after every meal to 
the pigpen; once a 
day is enough, and 
then ask the men 


slightest value to you. 


by mail. Address 





To Every Woman on a Farm 


AM willing and anxious to help you in your 
problems, no matter what they are, if there is 
anything in my experience that can be of the 
At least I know your life; 
I know what you are up against. 
addressed envelope, and I will gladly answer you 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


pipe to line it should 
cost not more than a 
dollar and seventy- 
five cents, and the 
pipe and connections 
bring it up to per- 
haps a dollar more. 
It ought not to cost 
more than five or 
six dollars, if he will 
install it himself,and 
with the proper tools 
this can be easily 
done. Home plumb- 
ing is often possible 
andagreateconomy. 


Inclose a stamped, 
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JAP A-LAG has made interior finishing easy — simple. All 
| you have to do is think Jap-a-lac— and get it. 


| You think of Jap-a-lac automatically. But it’s just as easy to 
get it as it is to think it—if you remember this: 


JAP-A-LAC is our trade mark name; it does not refer to any 
other finishes; Jap-a-lac comes in a green can; it is made by 
The Glidden Varnish Company. 


Three groups—many colors 


JAP-A-LAC transparent colored finishes—(in nine colors, 
including Floor and Interior Varnish — Natural)— color, but 
allow the grain of the wood to show through. 


JAP-A-LAC solid enamel colors —(10 colors, including white 
in enamel surface and three flat finishes)—color and cover 
the grain of the wood. 


JAP-A-LAC gold and aluminum — for producing a true gold 
leaf or aluminum effect. 


10411 Mapison Ave., N. W. 


Jap-a-lac—Green Can—Glidden SS 


| HENEVER you think of renewing or freshening up 
your home, you always ¢#imk of Jap-a-lac. To be sure | 
you get Jap-a-lac, remember these three things: | 





| The name—the package—the maker 


Tue GLiIpDEN VARNISH COMPANY | 
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It’s fun making things new with JAP’ *-LAC 


Your white dresser, bedstead or door-casing has turned yellow 
with age. Quick as a flash, the answer comes to mind, get 
Jap-a-lac and make it new. 


The dining room floor is badly scarred —your baseboards 
marred and unsightly —automatically you think how Jap-a-lac 
will renew them. ‘The children push doors open with their 
shoes, and spoil the finish of the wood. Jap-a-lac will make 
it new again. 


These are mere suggestions—you have any number of uses for 
Jap-a-lac right now in your own home. But remember, you 
can’t get real Jap-a-lac results except with Jap-a-lac. Also 
remember— Jap-a-lac— Green Can —Glidden; the name—the 
package —the maker, when you ask your dealer for it. 


You may forget one—or two. You can’t forget all three. 
J = 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





FACTORIES: 
CLEVELAND 
ToRONTO 
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You will find Jap-a-lac at qualits 
stores —where everything in stock i| 
is On a par with Jap-a-lac. 
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BRANCHES: | 
New YORK | 
CHICAGO 
LONDON 
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DELIVERY 


We do not sell Jap-a-lac except 
through dealers, but should you 
experience any difficulty in secur- 
ing just the colors you want, send 





CANADA 
Canadian readers will be pleased to 
know The Glidden Varnish Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Toronto, are supply- 
ing Glidden products to Canadian 
dealers throughout the Dominion. 
Most dealers are now in position to 
supply you with Jap-a-lac and other 
Glidden Goods, but if you are un- 
able to get just what you want, write 
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‘*He’ll think he’s in the wrong 
house when he comes into this 
hall’’—thanks to Jap-a-lac Floor 
and Interior Varnish (Natural). 


us your remittance and we will 
see that you are supplied promptly 
through the nearest dealer with 
any or all of the three kinds— 
transparent, solid enamel or gold 
and aluminum —and in the colors 
you prefer. 

The excellent Jap-a-lac booklet 
gives full instructions, the color 
card shows all colors. They are 

















direct to our Canadian factory. 
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yours, free, on request. 
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Good ni Are 
Better Good Things 


RICE 


DELICIOUS a 























OF TRUE 


| Gaad things are 
| better good things 


when enriched with 
the taste-tempting 
deliciousness of 


Dr. Price’s 


True Vanilla 


—a flavoring brought 
up to the highest 
possible point of 
purity, strength and 
excellence through 








Mexican Vanilla 
Beans, skilled proc- 
essing and aging in 
wood before bottling. 


“*Its saving in quantity 
makes its use aneconomy’’ 


Price Flavoring 


Extract Co. 


ces Vv, 
ge AN; 






VanittA x ‘ream. 

3 es is, | 

For Flav vving vu pata : 

pen, Pute” S Syrupe®. 
Cake fein 












the use of the finest —™& 





(Established 1853) ve 
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“My Best Recipe” 


Selected for The Journal by Marion Harris Neil 


NOTE— Each recipe here given has been often tried by the housewife who contributed it to this department, 
which is open to every housewife. Have you not a recipe that would be good to use on a page like this? Any 
kind for any dish, but send just one; your best. If we like , it we will send you a dollar, but we cannot return 
what we cannot use; all such will be destroyed. Address the “‘ Best Recipe’’ Editor, THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Waverly Ice Cream 


2 Junket Tablets 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
gzZs 1144 Teaspoonfuls of 
3 Pints of Milk Vanilla Extract 
11% Cupfuls of Sugar 
HE junket tablets should be mixed with 
two tablespoonfuls of water and allowed to 
dissolve. Then pour the milk into a double 
boiler and heat it until it is lukewarm; remove 
it from the fire and add the eggs, sugar, salt 
and extract, beaten together. Add the dis- 
solved tablets and allow the mixture to stand 
for half an hour. Freeze in the usual way. 


Venetian Eggs 
2 Eggs 1 Pound of Grated 
1 Can of Tomato Soup Cheese 
14 Onion Chopped Fine 1 Cupful of Milk 
Saltand Pepper to Taste 
UT the onion in the tomato soup and bring 
to the boiling point; add the cheese and 
stir until melted, then add the eggs slightly 
beaten and mixed in milk; season to taste with 
salt and pepper. Serve hot on toast. 


Surprise Rolls 
1 Cupful of Cooked 


Chopped Meat 
34 Cupful of White 


3 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Sauce 1% Cupful of Shortening 
3 Cupfuls of Flour Milk 


UB the butter into the flour, the baking 

powder and the salt; mix toa dough with 

the milk. Roll out and cut into rounds. 

Season the meat and mix with the white sauce. 

Put a little on to one half of each round, fold 

over the other half. Wet the edges and press 
together. Bake. 


Feathery Dumplings for Potpie 


1 Quart of Flour 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
3 Heaping Teaspoonfuls Sweet Milk 
of Baking Powder 

hee the baking powder and salt to the flour 
re and sift four times. Stir in enough sweet 
milk to make a batter thicker than for cake, but 
not as stiff ascan be mixed. Drop by spoonfuls 
over the top of the 
boiling chicken, veal 
or beef. There should 
be broth enough to 
cook up around the 
dumplings, but never 
to cover them. If 
there is too much 
brothinthe kettletake 
out a bowlful and re 
turn it after the dum- 
plings are done. After 
adding the dumplings 
boil for half an hour, 
and do not lift the ket- 
tle cover until the half 
hour is nearly up. 








When Strainin2 Soup 
set a coarse strainer inside a fine one and 
pour the liquid through both; thus you will 
avoid clogging the fine one with Pieces of 
meat and broken bones. 


Play Aprons for Children 


may be made most satisfactorily of burlap. 
An ordinary feed-bag will do. Fold the ma- 
terial on the shoulders and cut a kimono slip 
apron having a square neck large enough to 
permit of dropping the apron over the child’s 
head. Donot seamit, but bind it all around 
with some bright-colored material and fasten 
under the arms with large buttons and loops. 
This kind of apron requires little washing, as 
the coarseness of the material prevents the 
dirt from sticking to it. Such aprons will 
protect the children when playing in the 
sand or dirt, or making mud pies. “Ouro. 


When Making Muffins or Cakes 


in muffin-pans or rings, if there is not enough 
of the mixture for all of the pans you may 
prevent the empty ones from burning by 
filling them with water. G 


M. GT 


Use a Fork in Mixing Pie Crust 
and in mixing baking-powder biscuit, if 
you wish both to be praised for their light 
ness. N. H 


Children’s Collections 


however dear to them, are often a great 
bother to the mother. She dislikes to de 
stroy what the child has taken so much 
trouble to get together, yet there are few 
houses big enough to hold all that a child 
can accumulate. One good mother, who had 
nearly exhausted all the places she had for 
storing treasures committed to her care, had 
two deep drawers made under the frame- 
work of an old-fashioned high lounge. These 
deep drawers the children have in which to 
keep their collections and no one ever inter- 
feres with the contents of them. The house 
has been much neater and the children are 
proud of having a special place for their 
possessions. N. S. 


Curried Chicken or Lamb 


1 Chicken or 2 Pounds 


of Lamb 
1 Onion 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Curry Powder 


1% Cupful of Butter 
lg Lemon 

Milk 

Salt to Taste 
Boiled Rice 


UT the chicken or lamb into small pieces. 
Slice the onion and fry it a light brown in 
the butter. Dip the chicken or meat into the 
flour and curry powder mixed together. Fry 
it a delicate brown in the hot butter, cover with 


milk and simmer till tender. 


Add the strained 


lemon juice about ten minutes before serving. 
Serve with a dish of plain boiled rice. 


Southern Corn Custard 


1 Can of Sweet Corn 

1 Pint of Milk 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Melted Butter 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Sugar 

4 Teaspoonful of Salt 

2 Eggs 





Rice and Pimentos 


JUT the corn into a basin, add the milk, 
butter, sugar, salt, the yolks of the eggs well 
beaten and the whites of the eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth. Turn into a buttered fireproof dish 
and bake in a moderate oven until the custard 
is firm. 


Nut and Tapioca Pudding 


4 Cupfuls of Tapioca oe Bs uice of One 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 


‘ Cupful of Chopped Susieel Feive of One 
Nut Meats Orange 
1 Can of Pineapple Whites of 2 Eggs 
Whipped Cream 
OVER the tapioca with cold water and 
allow it to soak overnight. Put it into a 
saucepan with the sugar and allow to cook 
until clear, then add the nut meats, orange 
juice, lemon juice and the sirup from can of 
pineapple. Fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs. Serve cold with whipped cream. 


Rice and Pimentos 


1 Small Can of Pimen- 1 Cupful of Grated 
tos Cheese 
1 Cupful of Rice 2 Eggs 
144 Cupfuls of Milk 
Salt and Pepper to 
Taste 


WwW the rice and 
/¥V boil it in plenty 
of boiling salted water, 
then drain; add the 
cheese, the pimentos, 
first having cut them 
in small pieces, the 
eggs which have been 
well beaten, the milk 
and the seasonings. 
Turn into a buttered 
fireproofdishand bake 
in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. 





Other Women Have 
Found O 





ut 


When Making Hash 


if you have no cold potatoes on hand slice 
some white potatoes thin and put them in 
a frying-pan with some salted boiling water. 
After you have chopped the meat you will 
find your sliced potatoes cooked enough to 
use at once. 4. 


Raisins and Currants 


have a habit of sinking to the bottom of a 
loaf or cake, no matter if they have been 
floured or some other means taken to pre- 
vent their doing so. At last, it is said, a way 
has really been found w hich will make them 
stay where they ought to. Put the raisins 
and currants in a dish and set it on the back 
of the stove; stir them occasionally and see 
that they do not burn. When thoroughly 
heated add them to the a. 


A. G. 


often cause the dough to run over on both 
ends and sides while baking, making an un- 
sightly loaf. This may be avoided by pin- 
ning a strip of heavy wrapping paper around 
the pan, extending a few inches above it. 
The paper may be easily removed when the 
bread is done. ILLINOIS. 


Shallow Bread Pans 


To Keep Crochet Work From Ripping 
put a small safety-pin in the last stitch. The 
work may be laid down or handled without 
any danger that the stitches will be pulled 
out. Mrs. W. B. J. 
Cracked Eges May be Boiled 
if they are to be served that way, provided 
the inner skins are not broken. Add a table- 
spoonful of salt to a quart of water, and not 


a particle of the whites will run out during 
the process of cooking. pan SR F 


In Putting on Kid Gloves 


for the first time try each finger of the glove, 
including the thumb, over the index finger 
of the hand. It will be found that the glove 
will then slip on easily, provided it is of the 
proper size. This is a good plan to = 
when trying on children’s gloves. B.L. 















































Same ens acTun? Mae Of “ 

rd T NOTE—This department is an **Exchange”’ of ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the 
kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or any other part of the house — to which any JoURNAL reader is cordially 
invited to contribute. Acrisp dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; 2 
unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to the Editor of ‘THE JouRNAL’s Exchange,”’ 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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She made a needless 


She wanted so much to 
chic! So she made that ne 


make: She sacrificed comfort. 
And now she is paying the price! Today her pleasure 
is spoiled; quivering nerves rebel at every step; utter fatigue 


has robbed the day of joy. 


**Tell me,”’ she besought her companion, ‘‘does walk- 
ing never tire you? Yesterday you shopped all afternoon, 


is too tired, too foot-weary to stand. And yet she 
knew she had a sensitive foot ! 








mistake, this woman who 


Are you making her mistake? 


Try iton. See how the special Red Cross tanning process 
makes this shoe bend with yourfoot like a perfect-fitting glove 
bends with your hand. At your first step you will realize 
that you have at last found just that style perfection you 


have hér foot well-dressed and — want with comfort such as you have never known before. 


edless mistake so many women 


wearing the Red Cross Shoe. 


This book, pictured below 


Go now! Don’t deny yourself another day the joy of 


Prices: $3.50 to $5.00. 


Write today for the Red Cross Style Book 


, tells what will be worn in 


shoes this season, shows the correct models for every occa- 
sion, and contains some interesting letters from famous 


yet returned as fresh-looking as when you left. And your women. Write for your copy today. 
shoes always look so stylish, too!”’ 


And then the other woman told her the story of the Red 


Cross Shoe, showed her how it adapts itself toevery move- 591-538 Dandridge Street 
ment of the foot, explained the secret of its wonderful 


combination of sty/e and comfort. She told her, too—but 
Won’t you go to the Re 


learn this story for yourself 
among the new Red Cross 


all the fashionable leathers and materials. 


Alabama 
Birmingham The Drennen Co. 
Florence Douglas Shoe & Clothing Co. 


Talladega Ullman Bros. 
Arizona 

Phoenix N. Diamond & Bro. 
Arkansas 


Little Rock The Leader 
Fort Smith J. W. Patrick Shoe Co 


Pine Bluff lhe Froug Dept. Store 

Hot Springs Parker Shoe Co. 
California 

San Francisco The Emporium 

Los Angeles Norton's Shoe Store 

Oakland Park Shoe Co. 

Sacramento I_avenson’s Inc. 

San Diego Wolf & Davidson 

Long Beach McKinney’s Shoe Store 

Vallejo H. A. Johnsen 
Colorado 

Denver The Daniels & FisherStores Co. 

Trinidad Kendall, Sams & Penney 

Canon City Nowel's Merc. Co. 

Longmont E. G. Dudley & Co. 

La Junta Draper Shoe & Clothing Co. 

Connecticut 
Hartford Edwin Aishberg 


District of Columbia 
Washington S. Kann Sons & Co 


Florida 
Pensacola N. G. Forcheimer 
Key West The Wolfson Shoe Co 
Orlando N. P. Yowell 
Georgia 
Atlanta Davison, Paxon, Stokes Co 
Savannah A. S. Nichols 
Rome J. Kuttner & Co. 
Dublin Sam Weichselbaum 
Idaho 
Boise H. M. HubertShoe Co 
Pocatello W. A. Jones D. G. Co 
Illinois 
Chicago Rothschild & Company 
Chicago 3oston Store 
Chicago J. LL. Temple, 63 
Halsted St. 
Chicago R.J. Boersma Shoe ( 


11102 Michigan Ave 
Springiala Siebert Bros. 
Elgin : 


E. C. Cromwell 


Freeport Winslow & Co. 
Indiana 
Indianapolis George J. Marott 
Evansville Reed Shoe Co 
Fort Wayne Reed Shoe Co, 
South Bend Keitner’s Sons 
Muncie Economy Shoe Store 
Hammond Kauffman & Wolf 
Lafayette kK. Goldsberry 
Marion Blumenthal & Co. 
Gary David Eichengreen 
Vincennes Simpson & Hogue 
Anderson Jos. Fadely & Son 


Wabash 1.. Bockman & Son 


? There you will find your style 





THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAIL ORDERS —If there is no Red Cross dealer in your town, 


_ write for Style Book and we will give you 
d Cross store in your town and the name of a nearby dealer, or tell 


you how to order direct. We have 
fitted 50,000 women by mail 
and guarantee to fit 
your foot. 


Spring and Summer models in 





ce . 
Bends with your foot 
TRADE MARK 


These and leading dealers everywhere have the new models 


lowa New Jersey 
Des Moines W. L. White Shoe Co. Paterson Meyer Bros. 
Sioux City The Pelletier Co. Trenton H. M. Vorhees & Bro. 
Davenport R. Bretscher Shoe Co. Hoboken D. Loewenthal 
Burlington Hertzler & Boesch East Orange R. H. Muir 
Muscatine Wilson’s Shoe Store e 
Iowa City Mueller Bros. New Mexico 
Atlantic Nebe Shoe Co. Albuquerque Golden Rule D. G. Co. 
Keokuk The Golden Rule Roswell Joyce-Pruit Co. 
Kansas New York 
Lawrence Starkweather Shoe Co. New York City 1.Blyn&Sons, 10stores 
alina Stiefel Bros. & Co. Buffalo Wim. Oppenheim, 564 
Wellington The Gambrill Merc. Co. Main St. 
Paola Ahrens Merc. Co. ge William Pidgeon, Jr. 
Toy J. A. Dorrance & Son 
Kentechy * ‘ Utica H. Gschwind’s Sons 
tatoo : he Dan Cohen Co. Schenectady 0. I. Behr & Co. 
omerset Morris Harkins _ Binghamton A.C. Tolley & Co. 
Earlington St. Bernard Mining Co. Elmira © F. lesan Co. 
Louisiana Jamestown Johnson & Bly 
New Orleans C. A. Kaufman Co.,1-td eae Ae Bros. 
Monroe rhe Famous Co., Ltd. D k A. aeons 
Maine Olean Bell Bros. 
Portland Holmes Shoe Co. Herkimer Bresee & Co. 
Maryland North Carolina 
Baltimore I. Teweles Raleigh Hunter-Rand Co. 
Winston-Salem Rosenbacher & Bro. 
Massachusetts Newbern J. G. Dunn & Co. 
Boston William Sheinwald, 3 stores 
Fall River Troy Store North Dakota 
Lawrence C. J. Tetreau Shoe Co. Fargo Herbst Dept. Store 
Northampton’  F. Alberts Grand Forks Madsen-Thoreson 
* : Shoe Co. 
Michigan Bismarck A. W. Lucas Co 
Detroit P. J. Schmidt hi 
Saginaw Oppenheim & Levy Ohio 
Bay City Oppenheim & Levy Cleveland rhe May Co 
Lansing F. N. Arbaugh Co Cincinnati rhe Alms & Doepke ( 
Ann Arbor Mack & Co, Cincinnati The Potter Shoe Co. 
Petoskey S. Rosenthal & Sons Columbus A. E. PittsShoe House 
Battle Creek The Shoe Market Toledo W. F. Barrett 
e Dayton Reed Shoe Co 
s Minnesota Akron lhe Shumaker Shoe C« 
Minneapolis Home Trade Shoe Store Zanesville J. E. McHenry 
St. Paul Bannon Bros. Co. Spring field Oscar Young 
Duluth 1, Freimuth Portsmouth Charles Winter 
Mississippi nee Krank Murphy 
Natchez Sharp Furniture Co Tiffin ( Rimes 1. Volmos 
McComb T. R. Ratliff Fostoria )\ 
Missouri Sandusky Shebly, Ueberle & ( 
St. Louis Sensenbrenner's, 6th Warren D. S. Kistler 
and St. Charles Oklahoma 


Kansas City Robinson Shoe Co Oklahoma City The Guarantee Shoe 
Co 


St. Joseph Robinson Shoe Co. 

Spring field A.W. WeaverShoe Co, Tulsa wan eee 

Carthage Clark- Eckman Shoe Co, McAlester ag ap «ee 
Montana wnee Hickey Bros 


Great Falls J. E. Kenkel Okmulgee Kahn D. G, 





& Co. Co. 
Nebraska King fisher The Logan 
Omaha J. L.. Brandeis An ow & 
& Sons Morton Co. 
Lincoln The H. Herpols- Look for this trade Oregon 


heimer Co. mark on the sole Portland Holtz, Inc. 
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Pennsylvania 
Pittsburg RED CROSS Shoe 
Parlor, 237-239 Fifth 
Ave. 
Scranton A. & J. Hurwitz 


Wilkes-Barre CC. Walter & Son 
rie Leader Boot Shop 
Harrisburg Jerauld Shoe Co. 


Johnstown Schwartz Bros. 
Altoona A. Simon & Co. 
McKeesport A. Goldberg & Son 
Lebanon Reed Bros. 


ee 1. R. Newmark 
Meadville A. 1. Eldred 

South Carolina 
Charleston Rk. E. Martin Shoe Store 
Greenville Hobbs- Henderson Co 
Anderson Moore & Wilson Co. 


Sout, Dakota 


Aberdeen . M. Lauermann 
Rapid City Reeves Merc. Co. 
Redfield Redfield Merc. Co. 
Tennessee 
Nashville The Famous,410 UnionSt 
Knoxville Kreis- Keener Shoe Co 
stol Dosser Bros. 
Covington Covington Supply Co. 
Texas 
San Antonio Wolff & Marx Co. 
Houston W.C. Munn Co., In 
Fort Worth 1.. G. Gilbert 
Dallas Goodspeed Bros 
Galveston Flatto Shoe Co 
Austin Chas. Rosner 
Brownsville J. B. L. Vesseron 
San Angelo Cox-Rushing Co 
Corsicana Marks Bros. 
Port Arthur Goldberg Co. 
Utah 
Salt Lake City Robinson Bros. 
Ogden S. J. Burt & Bros 
Virginia 

Norfolk S. J. Thomas & ( 
Roanoke Geo. MacBain Co., In 
Lynchburg Isbell-Bowman & C: 

anville L. S. Shoninger & Co 

Washington 
Spokane Culbertson-Grote 
Rankin Co, 

Everett Home Shoe Store, In 


Walla Walla Neebling & Kirkman 
Leavenworth l-eavenworth Merc. Co 


West Virginia 


Wheeling Locke Shoe Co. 
Charleston May Shoe Co. 
Parkersburg Ben Nathan 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee George Schmitt 
Oshkosh Weitzel & Rossmeis! 
Kenosha S. & J. Gottlieb. Co. 
Fond du Lac G. A. Egelhoff & Co 
Janesville D. I. Luby & Co. 














Model 352. 
Colonial in patent 


Empress 






now the most popular 


of leathers. 


Model 334. West- 
minster Pump of dull 
calf—the smartest of 


its kind. 


Model 336. Dresden 
Oxford—dainty with 


its slender inste 


p 


straps and light, 


turned sole. 


Model 346. Princess 


Colonial of dull kid 


popular because of 


its chic slenderness. 


Model 341. Crescent 
Tango Slipper the 


cothurnes give it 
graceful Grecia 
touch. 


a 
n 


Model 350. Campfire 
Oxford —the ideal 


shoe for outings and 


general wear. 


Model 351 Society 
Boot — a _ charming 
innovation with, pat- 
ent vamp and broché 


cloth top 
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of exquisite simplicity. 


New York 


As it 1s done in 
Europe 


In social circles where etiquette and good 
form are important new styles in writing 
paper frequently originate. 
ideas come from Europe, and not all new 
ideas are good. When theyare both newand 
good, whereverthey come from,they receive 
something from our own creative design- 
ers and are then expressed in some form of 


Grane s 
inen Lawn 


(the correct writing ‘paper). 


Crane’ s papers give the earliest intimation of the latest 
We have just created a new 
style, the Elizabethan, which is rich in appearance and 


styles in writing papers. 


Sold wherever good stationery is sold. If you cannot 
find such a store, send 10c. to us for samples and 
name of a dealer who will supply you. 


Address all inquiries to Dept. G. 


KEATON, C aps E& PIKE CO. 









Not all new 











It is a paneled paper and will appeal to those who 
require dignity and good taste in correspondence. 


Pittsheld, Mass. 
































For Your White Clothing 


How can you know that your white 
clothing is going to be worth what it 
costs to make it up when you buy 
unknown goods that are cut from the 
bolt? Buy King Philip Mills fabrics, 
made at our mills, packed in twelve-yard 
packages and marked with these names: 


KING PHILIP gx¢cts 


LONG CLOTH 
LADY CLOTH 
from which you can make reliable 
Baby Clothes 
Baby Underwear 


Women’s Underwear 

Women’s Lingerie 
Children’s Dresses Women’s Waists 
Children’s Underwear Night Dresses 
and dozens of things in the home. 


Look for the name King Philip Mills 
on the package, that’s your guarantee 
of reliable white goods. 

Write us today for samples— keep 
them, pick out what you need at home 
and send to the store for it. 


— ask for 
At all dealers’ King Philip to 


be sure of getting reliable white goods. 
KING PHILIP MILLS, 29 Thomas Street, NEW YORK 














AN Delicious Sauce 


for Brown ae 


Here’s a perfectly delicious 
way to serve this pudding. 

Use your own recipe for 
Brown Betty,—serve with it 


Mapleine Sauce 


Dissolve 1 cup sugar, 1 des- 
sertspoonful cornstarch, and 
1 tablespoonful butter in 1% 
cups of boiling water. Cook 


till thickens. Stir in 1 ad 


a | 








teaspoonful Mapleine. 
This is one of the 
many ways in which 
Mapleine adds a ‘‘dash 
of deliciousness”? to 
desserts and dainties. 





Grocers sell it. If yours 
doesn’t, we'll supply you. 


Send 2c stamp for ‘‘Mapleine 
Dainties"’ recipe book. 
CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
Dept. A Seattle, Wn. 





















THE NOVEL IDEA OF 
ANEW JERSEY TOWN 


By Martha C. Lippincott 


PLANT EXCHANGE is an arrangement 
4° \ whereby those who wish to have plants 
for a garden may get them free of cost; where 
those who have more plants than they need 
may dispose of them in a useful way, and where 
those who have an abundance of one variety 
may exchange part of it for something else that 
they want. 

The idea originated in a New Jersey town at 
a meeting of the Town Improvement Associa- 
tion. One of the members, who is a seedsman 
and florist, said that he knew of many persons 
in the town who wasted good plants each spring 
because they knew of no way to dispose of 
them. He further said that plants in a hardy 
garden increase rapidly and the roots must 
occasionally be separated. As a rule the gar- 
den cannot be enlarged, and the surplus roots 
and bulbs are thrown away. 

After discussing the matter thoroughly the 
Association decided that a Plant Exchange was 
worth trying, so they appointed a committee 
to put the plan into execution with the origin- 
ator of the idea as chairman. 

Early each spring the Executive Board of 
the Improvement Association calls a meeting 
for the purpose of appointing a committee to 
take charge of the Exchange. The time usually 
chosen is during the first week in May, and as 
soon as the date is definitely fixed by the com- 
mittee posters are placed in prominent places 
and an appeal for donations is made through 
the local newspapers. Then the townspeople 
go into their gardens to see what they can 
spare. : 


4ARLY on the day of the Exchange a man 

_4 witha horse and wagon collects the various 
materials which are taken to the place of dis- 
tribution, where they are put in order to await 
the opening of the Exchange at two o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

Of variety there seems to be no end. There 
are shrubs and vines, dozens of sturdy roses 
and stately irises, huge clumps of chrysanthe- 
mums, asters, goldenglow and hollyhocks, a 
barrel filled with tuberose bulbs, boxes of 
cannas, several hundred peony roots, rows and 
rows of geraniums, sweet forget-me-nots, lilies 
of-the-valley, hundreds of pink and white 
English daisies, and apparently hundreds of 
pansies. 

To arrange and distribute the plants is no 
small task, so the committee selects for assist- 
ants persons who know something of plants 
and gardening. These distributors go to the 
Exchange an hour before the time set for the 
opening, carrying with them great bundles of 
newspapers to be used for wrapping the plants. 

As to the distribution it is a case of “first 
come, first served.’ Those in charge decide the 
amount to be given to each person, but as a 
rule no one wants much of one variety, and 
plants are freely given as long as the supply 
lasts. The Exchange is open until six o’clock. 

It is a great day for the town, this meeting 
together through a common bond—the love of 
flowers. Rich and poor, young and old, with 
the fever of planting upon them, come from all 
parts of the town, bringing baskets, express 
wagons, wheelbarrows, anything that will holda 
few plants. Many questions are asked: ‘‘ How 
should this be planted?”’ “‘ What will this look 
like when it blooms?” ‘‘ How deep shall I plant 
these seeds?” all of which the committee and 
its assistants answer. 


HE Plant Exchange has been held for five 
years and the results are far-reaching. In 
unexpected places gardens have sprung up, 
bringing to the owners thereof that peculiar 
pleasure and healthful exercise that come with 
the care of a garden, and adding fresh beauty 
tothe town. The Exchange brings with it the 
joy of giving, and some continue to work indi- 
vidually throughout the season: one woman in 
a single year distributed from her beautiful 
garden eleven hundred plants. And no one is 
left out from giving. A single geranium re- 
ceived one year yields a slip to be sent to the 
next Exchange. 

The cost? So far the Exchange has been 
conducted entirely without expense. The 
originator has always offered the use of the 
plot in front of his greenhouses; no charge has 
been made for the use of a horse and wagon; 
the local papers have refused money for print- 
ing the notices, and pretty posters have been 
made by interested friends. 

Is an Exchange practicable for other places? 
Yes; any town should be able to have one. It 
need not be conducted by an Improvement 
Association. Any society, or even an individ- 
ual with the assistance of a few friends, may 
accomplish it. 





Where the Plant Exchange is Held 

















Try O @dar 


on White Paint or 
Enameled Woodwork 


That’s proof conclusive that it cleans 


as it polishes. 
specks, etc., 


Smudges, finger marks, 
disappear. 


Then try it for cleaning mirrors —one 
fourth O-Cedar and three fourths water. 


That is the best 


proof that O-Cedar 


does not leave a gummy or sticky surface— 
or a bluish, oily residue. 


These two, simple, every-day tests will show 
you the advantages of using O-Cedar Polish, 


the varnish food. 


Wad O-Giar 


The 0-Cedar Polish Way 





Wet a piece 
of cloth in water 





Go over the 
surface 





Polish with a is 
dry cloth 






A hard, dry lustre, 
“: not gummy or sticky, 
os bringing out the 
*~s— beauty of the grain 
Channell Chemical 
Company 
Chicago 


Channell Chemical 
Company, Ltd. 


Toronto, Can. 





It cleans as it polishes and 


gives a hard, dry, dura- 
ble lustre that does 
not get gummy or collect 
dust. 


Your polish mop should 
be renewed with 


‘dar 
Polish 


for it combines freely 
with water and permits 
you to easily and quickly 
wash clean and renew 
your mop. 


You will find that 
O-Cedar brings out the 
beauty of the grain of 
the wood and gives a 
lasting lustre. Use it 
the O-Cedar Polish 
Way. Follow the di- 
rections on the bottle. 


O-Cedar Polish is sold 
by all grocers, drug- 
gists, hardware and 
department stores in 
convenient sizes, 25c to 
$3.00. Any dealer will 
return your money if you 
are not delighted with 
O-Cedar. 
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Hudts-Ouality 
Cahforma Fruits 


Tree-ripened—Natural flavor— Delicious 
Try them for breakfast or dessert tomorrow 


All varieties at leading Grocers 
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[f it isn't an Eastman, it iswt a Kodak. 





The Kodak Story 


The story of the Kodak album — it’s a continued and never con- 
cluded story that grips you stronger with every chapter—a story 
that fascinates every member of the family from grandmother to the 


Let 


kiddies because it’s a personal story full of human interest. 
Kodak keep that story for you. 


Ask your dealer, or write us, for ‘“At Home with the Kodak,” adelightfully 


illustrated little book that tells about home pictures—flashlights, groups, home dee 


portraits and the like—and how to make them. It’s mailed without charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rocuester, N. Y. 





June brides will prize 


Flevehite all other gifts the 


chest or single dozen 


forks and spoons in the 


corge/ Washington’ y’ 


& 


Ask your jeweler to 


show you this beautiful 


Colonial design in 


A\V//V 


Silver Plate 


the most durable silver 


plate on 


the market 


because it contains the 


most pure silver. 
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CPATENT> 


ALVIN MFG. CO., SAG HARBOR, N.Y. 
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Style 551. A Dressy Surr For WomeEN AND Misses. 
Collarless style with self~color embroidery outlining the neck. Brocaded 
silk vest in Oriental tones. Bolero front jacket with peplum that is 
box pleated, and there is a wide strap of embroidered material across 
the back defining the waist line. New Oriental shoulders and 
plowing sleeves with embroidered strap at the cuffs. Skirt made in 
peg top style with tunic overskirt. 

Fashioned of Crepon cloth or Gabardine. 
colors as well av black and navy. 


All the high Spring 


The Cohn Goodman Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Look for the Style-Craft label in every garment. 











RESS “is to man a thing 
apart—’tis woman’s 
whole existence.’” Oh! the 
schemes and dreams of a 
Woman ‘‘to look my _ stunningest.”’ 
Style-Craft ready-to-wear garments 
simplify the schemes and make the 
dreams come true. ‘Tailored with de- 
liberate care; distinctively Parisian in 
conception. Priced from $15. to $50. 
to make possible their possession by 
Women of limited incomes. 

@ Go to your leading Apparel Shop and try 
on Style-Craft Cloaks and Suits for Spring. If 
you fail to find them there, write to us for 
attractive booklet, ‘‘My Stylish Neighbor,’’ 
illustrating and describing twenty ready-to- 
wear Spring models. 




































































































SILK 
GLOVES _ |) 


For Easter 


Did you ever realize how beautiful silk 
gloves could look? These are Kayser Silk 
Gloves, and they will fit your hand and arm 
with equal grace and shapeliness. 


silk-glove world. When you buy your Easter 
Silk Gloves, look for the name Kayser 
in the hem. It is there for your protection. 
Kayser Silk Gloves cost no more than the 
ordinary kind, and with each pair is a guar- 
antee that the tips will outwear the gloves. 


Short Kayser Silk Gloves —50c to $1.25 
Long Kayser Silk Gloves —75c to $2.00 


en ER 


At all stores 




































Kayser is the most important name in the 18) 

























































“That Perfect Shirt 
For Baby” 


“Where did you get that perfect shirt?” has been asked 
of millions of mothers about the Rubens Shirt for babies. 
A double-thick shirt—over the chest and abdomen— 
giving added protection to the parts that most need it. 
\ shirt made without buttons—and without open laps. 
a chirt you can adjust so it always fits. 
15,000,000 babies have worn the Rubens. 
little people are now wrapped in this shirt. 
Thus innumerable coughs and colds are prevented. 
There’s a special need for this shirt during this change- 
able weather. Let it safeguard your baby. 


A million 








Ask for Rubens Shirts and be sure that i : 
this label appears on the front. This shirt is | H 
our invention, and this whole factory is de- ' r 
voted to its right production. Don't be misled ; Reg.U.S. Pat. Office ! 
by imitations on a garment so important. [ooo of 
























Trademark 





Rubens Shirts 


For Infants 





} Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 


Sold by dry goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 


& = can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. 
No Buttons, No,Trouble | RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago 
‘at, Office 5 



































IF YOU HAVE 
A FRIEND GOING 
ABROAD 
By Helen Bruce Wallace 


ee shall I give the friend who expects 
to go abroad this summer? That 
depends on how well you know her and how 
much you can spend. The most acceptable 
steamer presents are those that are out of the 
beaten track. A gift I have always found much 
appreciated is a five-pound tin box filled with 
either freshly salted peanuts or toasted crack- 
ers. I use freshly roasted peanuts, cooking 
them to a golden brown in plenty of butter 
and salt. Split the thin water crackers, butter 
them thickly on both sides, cover with salt and 
a little pepper and brown in the oven until they 
are a deep golden color. Omit the pepper un- 
less you are sure it is liked. When packed and 
tied daintily either of these makes an attract- 
ive present and one that has saved many a 
passenger from seasickness. 

Do not overload a traveler with valuable 
books, for they cannot be carried. Guide books 
are welcome, but make sure that the one you 
choose is not already owned. Special reference 
books which are compact in form and are hard 
to get make an acceptable present. One such 
is a London ee “Saints and Their 
Sy mbols,” by E. A. Greene. It is invaluable 
in studying the art galleries. 

A useful present is a case made of strong 
denim or gay cretonne to hang on the steamer 
door. The back is a piece of material twenty- 
four inches wide and fifteen inches deep, with a 
three-inch hem at the top and an inch-and-a- 
half hem at the bottom. The front or pocket 
piece is a yard long, divided into three box- 
plaited pockets, between which are smaller 
plain pockets, used for pencils, pens, an extra 
toothbrush or other narrow articles. The 
narrow spaces may be stitched across half way 
up so as not to be too deep. The size may be 
varied, and there may be a double row of 
pockets if preferred, but all should have four 
brass rings across the top and one at each 
corner. Tied to the bag should be small screw- 
hooks that may be put in any door. 


Gifts Sure to be Appreciated 


MOST successful gift was a fancy case 
£-\ filled with threaded needles which I gave 


to a girl who was going to Paris. I took a piece 

of seven-inch flowered ribbon with a narrow 
pink border and lined it with fine white French 
flannel. The border was hemmed down on the 
flannel for a pretty finish and the ends were 
bound with a narrow ribbon to match. The 
flannel was then stuck thickly with threaded 
needles of all sizes. There were darning needles, 
with black, white and tan raw silk and cotton. 
There were also various needles full of odd 
shades of silk. The thread was cut quite long 
and wound carefully around its own needle. A 
tiny silk thimble-bag was fastened on the flap 
and a small pair of scissors was attached by 
a short ribbon. 

A round-bottomed silk bag with a smaller 
chamois bag suspended inside is wonderfully 
useful, as the inner bag may be filled with small 
toilet articles, with clean collars around it. 

A tourist laundry-book is a gift that saves 
many an agonized moment. It has a double 
list, with the articles named in Italian, French, 
German and English. One of the lists may be 
torn out and sent with the laundry and the 
other kept for reference. 

Equally useful is a small electric flashlight, 
or an alcohol heater that folds into a tin cup. 

One young woman who travels a great deal 
says her favorite gift to a friend about to go 
abroad is a box of glass push pins, a big tube 
of glue, another of photographer’s paste, a ball 
of cord in a small, dark, silk bag with a hole in 
the top for the end to slip through, and a large 
package of trunk tags with the name of the 
owner printed on each in large letters, and 
space for the address. 


Other Home-Made Gifts 


THER gifts which may be entirely or 
partly made at home are: A small apron 
of dark silk with three pockets lined with oiled 
silk; a wicker suitcase lined with brown cotton 
material to keép out dust; a ‘‘carry-all’’ made 
of a long strip of waterproof material with two 
stout straps attached and with a flap pocket 
outside; a bag of wash material to hold the 
traveler's “‘best”? hat—the mouth made the 
full width of the bag and furnished with a draw- 
string; a small mattress pincushion filled with 
black and white pins and safety-pins; a hand- 
kerchief-case, the size of a folded handkerchief, 
made of two pieces of heavy cardboard covered 
with silk and held together by elastic; a 
laundry-bag of wash material with the recipi- 
ent’s initials embroidered or stamped on it; 
shoe-bags; a corset-bag of gray linen also with 
initials. 

Some suggestions for gifts which must be 
purchased are: A stout belt with jewel and 
money bag attached; a small jewel-bag of 
chamois with a flap and a strong ribbon, to be 
worn around the neck; a little case of bottles, 
empty, as each person prefers to select her own 
medicines; a couple of the smallest size folding 
coat or skirt hangers; a small book with dates 
and a few lines for each day; a fountain pen; 
a flat silver pencil. 

A surprise package is always a source of 
enjoyment. The contents may be trifles: A 
letter, a small gift, a merry rime, a photograph, 
illustrated jokes. The fF ackage i is wrapped so 
that, when one part is opened, inside of it is 
found another parcel marked to be opened the 
following day. The hour and place of opening 
as well are sometimes marked. 
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Royal-Rochester 
Cold Water Percolator 


Cooks, 

Housekeepers, 

Lovers of good coffee, 
Cheer up! 


With the Royal-Rochester Per- 
colators you can easily and al- 
ways be expert coffee makers. 

Day after day these famous 
percolators will unfailingly yield 
clear, fragrant coffee with all the 
delicious aroma retained. 

A healthful heart warming 
brew for breakfasts—a_ treat 
for luncheons—a_rich-flavored 
““Amen”’ to dinners. 

Royal-Rochesters start perco- 
lating almost as soon as they are 
placed on the stove. 

If you use gas, the little ‘‘sim- 
mering burner”’ gives all the heat 
you need. Fifteen minutes later 
you are pouring out a steaming, 
fragrant Royal-Rochester treat. 

Royal-Rochester Percolators 
area delight tolookat—a comfort 
when in a hurry. Nothing to get 
out of order. Easy to keep clean. 


They are the ‘‘ Hinged Cover” 
percolators. Coffee basket and 
cover can’t fall out. No more 
burned fingers, broken cups and 
soiled linen. 


Our stove percolators brew 5 
and 7 cups and are priced $5 
down to $2. (In Canada $7 down 
to $3.) We make every style— 


electric, alcohol lamp, stove; in 
Royal nickel, 
Aluminum, 


Colonial copper, 
even China. 





\ oyal~ | 
is Rochester | 


nad TS 


If your dealer should not carry 
Royal-Rochester table utilities, 
write us. But he probably does 
carry them. 





Rochester Stamping Company 











cas 


Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Ave. 


















Caring for teeth 
when young in- 
sures good teeth 
through life. 









¢ Mothers teach 

your children to use Dr. 
E. L.Graves Tooth Powder. 
They learn to like it very quickly 
and it encourages complete personal 
cleanliness and care. 


Dr. E. L. GRAVES’ 


UNEQUALLED 


TOOTH POWDER 


Endorsed by Dentists and Physicians 


cleansing and antiseptic. It polishes 
beautifully, does not scratch, pre- 
vents tartar and removes discolor- 
ations. It is fragrant, refreshing 
and delightful. Put up in con- 
venient, sanitary cans, 25 and 
50 cents. At Druggists 
and Department Stores. 





Made of pure wholesomeingredients, 
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‘pee newest spring topcoats show a decided flare at the knees, 
and the circular flounces which are so popular are often 
pplied to coats as in the illustration of No. 8278, which would 
0k well in covert cloth, linen or silk. The pattern is cut in six 
izes, from 32 to 42 inches bust measure, size 36 requiring 3) 
ards of 42-inch material. The skirt, No. 8145, worn with this 
Oat is a practical three-piece model with a short tunic in front, 
hich may be omitted if desired. Madein shepherd-check serge 
his would be excellent for outing wear, and would require for 
ize 24, which is 124 yards wide, 314 yards of 42-inch material. 
Striped wool suiting or plain colored serge would be practical and 


ood. Pattern is cut in five sizes, 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 


N ATTRACTIVE example of the popular blouse coat is 
illustrated in No. 8283. It is cut in kimono style and 
mounted on a deep girdle over which the fronts of the coat fall 
in pointed outline. The sleeves are loose and come just below 
the elbows, and a surplice vest allows for the use of contrasting 
material. With this blouse is worn a three-piece skirt, No. 8284 
(1% yards wide), with raised waist-line and a circular tunic. 
The pattern for the coat is cut in five sizes, from 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure, size 36 requiring 15g yards of 36-inch material, 
with 54 yard of 18-inch contrasting goods for vest. The skirt 
pattern, No. 8284, is cut in five sizes, from 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure, and requires for size 24, 4 yards of 36-inch material. 


8278-8145 


8283-8284 
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N HIGH favor this season is the Norfolk jacket. In the model 
shown above the necessary ease is gained by the inverted plaits 
which run from the yoke points to the belt-line. With this should 
be worn a very simple skirt like the one illustrated, which is cut 
in four gores with inverted plaitson each seam. Bothjacketand 
skirt may be of the same material, or a plaid or striped skirt 
can be worn with a plain colored jacket. The pattern for the 
coat is No. 8288, and is cut in seven sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure; size 36 will require 314 yards of 36-inch material. The 
skirt pattern is No. 7857, cut in five sizes, 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure, and will require for size 24, 5!4 yards of 36-inch goods. 
In this size the width is 1544 yards. 


a 


TYATTERNS for the designs illustrated on this page (in- 
cluding Guide-Chart) can be supplied at 15 cents for each 
number, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal paiterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern 
and bust measure for coats, and waist and hip measures for 
skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Departmeni, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadephia, 
Pennsylvania. 
When ordering patterns always be very particular to take 
measurements accurately. 




















A louse 











N SELECTING the pattern for one’s spring house dresses the first consideration 

should be simplicity of cut, and yet because this is thought of one need not 
entirely sacrifice style. In the house dress No. 7999 the shaped inset sections and 
the collar, cuffs and belt can be used for simple decoration, say, for instance, a 
narrow braiding, for which transfer pattern No. 14240 (price ten cents) could ke 
used, and chambray, percale and linen would be suitable materials. ‘The blouse is 
cut in drop-shoulder style, and the skirt is in four gores. The pattern is cut in six 
sizes, 34 to 44 inches bust measure, and size 36 will require 5°< yards of 30-inch 
material. In size 36 inches bust measure this dress measures 1°4 yards at the 
lower edge, a very comfortable width for general wear. 


LAID gingham, the most suitable of all materials for house dresses, is the 

fabric in which No. 8252 is illustrated. The model, however, is suitable for a 
rather wide range of other washable cottons, including rep and poplin, and cham- 
bray in stripes or figured effects would be a good choice. The blouse is cut with 
the back of the waist and sleeves in one, and shows the popular raglan seam in 
front. The sleeves maybe made in elbow or full length, and the collar is long in 
front to give the effect of short revers. The three-piece skirt is laid in soft plaits 
at the waist-line back and front. Pattern comes inseven sizes, 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure, and requires for size 36, 5!4 yards of 36-inch material. Size 36 inches 
bust measure is 134 yards at the lower edge, a practical width for a house dress. 


HE side-front closing is at its’best in the house dress, and the drop-shoulder 

line is good for this class of garment. In No. 8051 these two features are 
combined. A soft rolling collar, put on to a shallow V neck, and capacious 
pockets add to the comfort of the gown. Made of checked percale, with collar, 
cuffs and girdle of black linen, this dress will prove both serviceable and becoming. 
A desirable material is the Japanese cottoncrépe. This isof a firm but light- 
weight weave and comes in an assortment of plain colors and in many attractive 
combinations of stripes. Pattern is cut in five sizes, 34 to 42 inches bust measure, 
and size 36, which is 154 yards at the lower edge, will require 424 yards of 36-inch 
material, and 1 yard of 32-inch contrasting material for trimming. 








RAGLAN blouse is com- 

bined with a novel draped 
skirt in the figure at the right of 
the page. The skirt is in two 
pieces, fitted at the waist-line by 
plaits. Blouse pattern, No.8254, 
iscutinseven sizes, 30to 42inches 
bust measure, size 36 requiring 2 
yards of 36-inch material, while 
skirt pattern, No. 8255, comes 
from 22 to 32 inches waist meas- 
ure, size 24 requiring 27¢ yards 
of 36-inch material. 
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8254-8255 





8254-8255 











DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown 
on this page can be supplied at 15 cents for each number, 
post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving num- 
ber of pattern, bust measure for waists, and waist and hip meas- 
ures for skirt, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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LAID silks, which are so 

becoming to slim, youthful 
figures, are again in high favor. 
One of the best of the new models 
for these silks is No. 8104. Pat- 
tern is cut in six sizes, 32 to 42 
inches bust measure, and size 36, 
which measures 1)4 yards at the 
lower edge, will require 554 yards 
of 36-inch material, with 1% 
yards of 36-inch net, 214 yards 
of lace edging, and 1%4 yards 
of 22-inch silk. 























JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown 
on this page can be supplied at 15 cents for each number, 
post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving num- 
her of pattern, bust measure for waists, and waist and hip meas- 
ures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, 
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HE combination of figured silks with those of plain surface is popular for spring, 

and in costume Nos. 8285-8151 you will see how this can be done to good effect. 
A combination of light-weight cloth with checked, striped or plaid silk, is alsoa 
popular and decidedly happy choice for this charming type of dress, and the use of 
remnants is feasible. The three-piece skirt has two short circular peplums, while 
the blouse has an applied vest section. Blouse pattern No. 8285 is cut in six 
sizes, 32 to 42 inches bust measure, size 36 requiring 2° yards of 36-inch material, 
with 34 yard of 32-inch material for the vest. Skirt pattern No. 8151 is cut in six 
sizes, 22 to 32 inches waist measure, size 24 requiring 314 yards of 36-inch figured 
material. This skirt is 1!¢ yards wide in size 24. 


OST becoming as an addition to a silk gown is a soft fichu, such as the one 

shown in Nos. 7967-8286. A fichu of this character is more practical if made 
quite separate from the dress, and when this charming accessory is of washable 
material it presents an economical aspect not to be overlooked. In this dress the 
drop-shoulder waist appears to continue into a flaring tunic, decidedly longer in 
the front than in the back, and which is mounted on a four-gored skirt. The 
blouse pattern (No. 7967) is cut in five sizes, 34 to 42 inches bust measure, and 
requires for size 36, 174 yards of 36-inch material, with 214 yards of 27-inch net 
for the fichu. The skirt pattern (No. 8286) is cut in six sizes, 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure, and size 24 will require 414 yards of 36-inch material. 


ry INTERESTING development of the kimono blouse is combined with one 
of the most up-to-date of the new tunic skirts in Nos. 8088-8292. The blouse 
is attached to a shaped yoke which extends on to the waist-line, and is finished with 
a surplice vest and Medici collar. The skirt, in three gores, has a slightly raised 
waist-line and a two-piece tunic. This model is practical for any of the new silks 
or a combination of silk and one of the new crépes. A choice of a silk flowered crépe 
and plain taffeta would be charming. The pattern for the blouse is cut in seven 
sizes, 32 to 44 inches bust measure, size 36 requiring 2 yards of 36-inch material, 
with 34 yard of 18-inch contrasting material. The skirt pattern is cut in six sizes, 
22 to 32 inches waist measure, size 24 requiring 37 yards of 36-inch material. 

































































































F THE new spring wash fabrics 

there is nothing softer nor more 
girlish than the cotton crépes which 
can be had in plain, dotted or illumi- 
nated designs. This is the material in 
which the misses’ dress No. 8225 is 
illustrated, with a band of linen, 
embroidered in transfer design No. 
14597 (price 10 cents) for trimming. 
The blouse is cut with yoke and sleeves 
in one, and has a loose Japanese col- 
lar, while the skirtisin four gores. The 
sleeves can be made in elbow length. 
Pattern is cut in four sizes, 14, 16, 17 
and 18 years, size 16 requiring 4 yards 
of 36-inch material. This size is 1°¢ 
yards wide. 





Embroidery 14283 





Dress tor tine ¥ 
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OTHING is more in demand for spring and summer wear than the 

serviceable sailor dress. In the design No. 8251 the newest modifica- 
tions are shown. The loose tunic with soft plaits into the raised waist-line 
and a fish-wife hem at the lower edge, are indicative of the season’s style 
tendencies. Serge and linen are the best materials, though dress cheviot 
and similar weight woolens are practical, as well as duck, cotton rep, cotton 
poplin, piqué, sailcloth and flannel, which are serviceable and reasonable 
in price. Pattern comesin sizes 14, 16,17 and 18. Size 16, which is 1% yards 
wide, requires 534 yards of 36-inch material, with 714 yards of braid. The usual 
nautical stars and anchors should be embroidered on the shield and sleeves, 
and the transfer pattern for these (No. 14283) costs 10 cents. 


OR the girl who is beginning her own dressmaking, and likes to use a 

pattern with few pieces, No. 8253 is excellent, as this contains only four 
pieces. The skirt and front of the waist are cut in one, and the yoke, sleeves, 
back of waist and peplum are also in one piece, while the stay belt and cuffs 
make up the other two pieces. Made in dimity, lawn or batiste, with inser- 
tion or narrow Valenciennes lace, this will be charming for general wear during 
the warm weather. If one of the smart new summer silks is selected the 
model can be used for a special-occasion dress. The pattern is cut in four 
sizes, 14, 16, 17 and 18 years, size 16 requiring 434 yards of 30-inch or 434 
yards of 36-inch material, 6!2 yards of insertion, 1 yard of edging, and 3 
yards of ribbon. Lower-edge width in this size is 114 yards. 
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JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the dress designs shown on this page can be 
supplied at 15 cents for each number, post-free, except No. 8253, whichis 10 cents. 
The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, age and breast measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Depart 


ment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


In ordering patterns always be very careful to take measurements accurately. 
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HIS spring the stores are full of 

attractive striped and checked 
ratines in combinations of white with 
pastel shades, and these combine 
beautifully with the fine French crépes 
and voiles. In illustration No. 8228 a 
combination of this type is shown, the 
figure wearing a sash of the darker tone 
of the plaid to give a pleasing con- 
trast. The kimono blouse may have 
full-length or shorter sleeves, and the 
skirt is in three gores. This pattern is 
cut in four sizes, 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years, and will require for size 16, 2°¢ 
yards of 36-inch plaid material, with 
134 yards of 36-inch plain material. 
In this size the width is 114 yards. 
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Adaptability 


The Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 
case is adaptable to any size of room; the 
big library can contain a large number 
of sections entirely surrounding the walls, 
if need be; the little boudoir can contain 
i single stack just big enough for a lady’s 
most intimate books; a few sections will 
contain the modest library of the bride and 
groom; or enoughsections can be purchased 
to house the collection of the student. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


—uare adaptable to many spaces in the 
room; you can build them up on each 
side of the mantel, or between the win- 
dows, or fill a lonesome corner, as you 
wish. They fit in almost anywhere. 

‘The convenience of these Bookcases is 
especially noticeable during house-clean- 
ing ormoving time. ‘They can be moved 
from place to place, section by section 
without removing the books. 

The Globe-Wernicke idea is growth 
by ‘Sunits??—the convenient way. You 
buy the sections one at a time at a small 
cost, as needed,—the sensible way! 


Write your name and address on the 
this page and we will send you Bookcase Cata 
log No. 47, containing a set of cards illustrated 
in full color, showing various library interiors 
Or, better yet, visit the Globe-Wernicke Dealer 
in your locality, (Name on request) who will 
furnish you with a Catalog. Also, he will be glad 
to stack up Bookcase sections in many attrac 
tive combination Go, see for yourself. 


She Slobe-Wernicke Co. 


Mfrs. Of Sectional —— Cabinets— 
Stationers’ Go 
Cincinnati 
Branch Stores and Local Agents almost every- 
where. Where not represented, we ship freight 
prepaid. Write today for the Catalog. 
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The only kind, with strong, 
smooth, sliding cord, like the 
better kind of man’s suspend- 
ers. Carries weight from shoul- 
ders, as it should be, for health; no pull or 
strain anywhere. Gives even sup- 
port on both sides; holds hose 
smooth and neat, without tearing. 

Only live rubber and best materials 
used for this strong, durable, just- 
right supporter. 


More Wear—More Comfort 


For Boys and Girls, 2 to 14 years; 
shoulder style, to slip easily over head, 
or pin-to-waist style; white or black; 
25c. Give Age. 


pies 


For Women and Misses, belt or pin-on 
style, 25c; Women’s shoulder style, a 
boon for Maternity wear, 50c. 


Ask Your Dealer 


If he hasn't the WILSON, send us 
his name with amount for style gar- 
ters you wish ~ we will send to you, 
postpaid. Use a week; if not the 
‘*hest ever ’’ re -thed and we will promptly 
refund your money. 


A.M. WILSON COMPANY 
101 Main Street Cherokee, Iowa 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained 
thousandsofwomen 
in their own homes to 
earn $10 to $25 a week 
asnurses. Ourgraduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequalled by any insti 
tution. Send for “Howl 
Became a Nurse’’— 248 
pages with actual expe- 
riences. 48 illustrated 
lesson pages free to in- 
quirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 

















THE RURAL 
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Seat Occupation Following 
Language Teaching 


te rich content of the language work 
affords excellent opportunity for various 
forms of seat occupation. With the poem, the 
story, the picture, the game and _ various 
activities of the child’s life used as the basis 
of language teaching, many interesting 
and attractive forms of expression present 
themselves. 


The Poem—For Young Children 


The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree; 

It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 


ITTLE children draw fields, they draw and 
cut trees; they fold, draw and cut um- 
brellas; they fold, draw and cut ships. Then 
some day as the result of this they work out 
on one side of the paper the poem pictures 
in the order in which they come in the poem: 
(1) Rain falling on field and tree; (2) Rain 
falling on an umbrella; (3) Rain falling on 
ships at sea. They lay the poem on their desks 
with their | letter- builders. They lay certain 
words, as “rain,” ‘‘raining,’”’ ‘“‘rains.’”? They 
lay the followin phrases and expressions: 
“the rain,” “all around,’ ‘on field and tree, 

‘on the umbrellas,’ ‘on the ships at sea.”’ 
They lay words to rime with rain, tree, sea. 
The poem or parts of the poem may be copied. 

In another spring poem, ‘“‘ The Garden Bed,”’ 
children enjoy illustrating the life and growth 
of a little plant from the time of the seed to the 
blossom. As: A child making a garden bed, 
sowing seed, covering with soft earth, sun 
shining down, rain pattering down, roots going 
down, plant coming up, buds on plant, buds 
changed to blossoms. In connection with the 
same poem they enjoy making the tools used in 
caring for the garden bed, as rake, hoe, spade, 
watering-can, wheelbarrow, etc. They also 
enjoy cutting and drawing the vegetables they 
want to plant in their garden beds. 

Another delightful poem for children to 
illustrate at this time of the year is ‘The 
Swing,” by Stevenson, and still another is 
‘Daisies,’ by Sherman. 


For Older Children 


LDER children find the poem-pictures in 
their class poems and give them names. 
Part or parts of the poem are copied so as 
to impress some choice expression, beauty of 
thought or mark of punctuation. Certain 
words are copied so as to fix form; the sen 
tences in which they are choicely used are 
copied so as to impress meaning and use, and 
enrich the vocabulary of the child; original 
sentences using these words are written. 
The riming words of the poem are written, 
also other words riming with these words; 
rimes using these words are made and written. 
The whole poem is copied so as to fix it as a 
whole and to emphasize the use of marks of 
punctuation. The whole poem is written from 
memory. With the class poem as model an 
original poem is written. The poem is some 
times written with words and sentences omit 
ted; the children copy, adding the missing part 
or parts. The first part of a poem is given 
for the children to complete, or just the last 
part for them to write the omitted first part. 
Sometimes just a line is written on the board 
and they supply the rest. 


The Poem 


The Story—Its Seat Occupation 
ALL the little children cut the story, draw the 
A 


story or construct the various things men- 
tioned in the story. Evenin these early years 
they are taught tosee the story in its large parts 
so that when they mount it on cardboard or 
make a booklet the story is pictured in its 
right order. 

The older pupils make outlines for stories told 
in class, or they write stories from outlines made 
inclass. Taking certain stories for models they 
write similar stories. They write other names for 
the stories they know. They imagine and write 
other endings than the ones given bythewriters 
They prepare a set of questions on the story. 
They question the conditions in a story and tell 
how the story might have turned out had con- 
ditions been otherwise. They name certain 
stories they like and tell why they like them 


“ards and Language Forms 


9 Bey cards are tag-board cards having on 
them different language forms and are wept rt 
in different sets. One set is made of elliptic: 

sentences; the words — used for filling i in art 


Language C 


at the top of the c ard, i “is” or “are ‘was’ 
or ‘‘were’’; ‘‘saw’’ or “‘seen,”’ etc. Another 
set has a list of objects on one side and a list 


of describing words on the other; sentences 
are made using an appropriate describing word 
with any object. 

Still another set hasa list of singular words on 
one side and a list of plurals on the other; the 
singular words are copied on paper and their 
plurals written; the plurals are copied and 
their singulars written. Other cards have pic- 
tures on one side witha number of words on the 
other (names of objects in picture); children 
write sentences or build stories. 


Thestyles forthe coming Spring 
are altogether changed, 
and if you wish your 
Easter clothes to 
be in the latest 
style, by all 
‘means send for 
our handsome 
FashionCatalogue 
justissued. It con- \ 
tains 257 pages of 
beautiful illustrations 
showingallthe changes 
in style that have taken 
place, and it will give you 
an excellent idea of just 


what fashionable New York 


6L236 Hat 
| $3.98 


6L237 Hat 









































35127 


$3.98 


35127. Fetching Double Tunic Coat Effect Frock made of 
beautiful striped Crépe, light, cool and extreme ly aty!- 
ish. Hasavest of gathered Brussels net, trimmed wi 
bands of plain net, veining and oriental Pearl buttons 
Revers and collar are of sheer white embroidered voile 
with net medallions and an edging of Val lace. Dress 
has corded yoke effect front and back and three-quarter 
kimono sleeves finished with net cuffs trimmed with 
al lace. The wide girdle and large tailored bow in 
front are of satin messaline ribbon to Match Color of 
stripe. The skirt has a double minaret tunic hanging 
free over skirt from waistline, giving stylish coat effect 
There is a stitched plait down center of front. Dress 
fastens invisibly infront. Colors: white with lavender, 
Copenhagen blue or black stripe. Big value. — Sizes 
32 to 44 bust measure, skirt length 40 inches, also for 


misses and small wome n 32 to 38 bust meas- 
ure, skirt length 38 inches. Special Price, $398 
All Mail or Express Charges Paid by U 
6L236. Genuine Panama Hat, finest aia American 
weave. Has a round crown and soft flexible brim, 
which may be adjusted to suit the fancy of the wearer. 
Band of black silk velvet ribbon around crown finished 
with a flat tailored bow of velvet to match. You have 
never before been able to buy areal Panama hat at this 


very reasonable price. Comes in white $ 98 


| 
A 


with black velvet trimming only. ae 
All Mail or Express Charges Paid by U 





NOTE—Miss Mildren will answer questions on any 
form of language seat occupation suggested above or 
will send other forms upon request if the request is 
accompanied with a stamped, addressed envelope. 

















It’s Time to Think of Your Easter Clothes! 


Our Free Fashion Catalogue Will Help You 






















We Pay All B ELLAS HESS &.©C We Satisfy You 
MailorExpress WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. a — 
Cae NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. aie 


women are going to wear 
this Spring and Summer. 
Sit right down and drop 
us a postal card. Ask 
for our FREE Fash- 
ion Catalogue No. 
62L. We shall be 
very glad to send 
it to you by return 
mail. 
Remember we 
pay all mail or 
express charges 
on anything 
you order from 
us, and we satisfy you 
or refund your money at once. 


a 


35L28 | 
$6.98 |x \ J 


6L237. Genuine Panema Hat exactly the same Hat as 
6L236 but without black velvet trimming. $ 98 
Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 298 
35L28. Charming One-piece Coat Effect Frock of f ancy 
woven Crépe Ratine and Shadow Lace. Waist elabo 
rately designed with vest and three-quarter sleeves of 
shadow lace to match, finished with chic cord bow and 
tassels. Large bowof messaline ribbon on front and sim 
ilar bow in back. (See small illustration.) Dress ha 
double tunic hanging free from waistline giving the sty] 
ish minaret effect tothe dress. The upper tunic is trim 
med with a row of buttonsand French ve ining Lower 
tunic of rice cloth Dress fastens invisibly in tront 
Comes in beautiful white fancy Crépe Ratine only with 
messaline trimming in Nellrose or Copenhagen blue 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure, skirt length 40 inches, also 
for misses and small women 32 to 38 bust 

measure, skirt length 38 inches. OurSpecial Bar- $698 
gain Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us — 
6L206. Handmade New Style Tango Hat made of Hemp 
Straw Braid. Round crown, tastefully trimmed with 
small roses and foliage and a band of velvet ribbon 
Shaped brim trimmed with roses on the underbrim at 
left side. Hat has a strap of velvet ribbon which can 
be used under chin as pictured. Velvet 
and foliage. Colors: the new French bl 
roses, in Champagne with Nellroses, 
red with Tea roses, all w 


Price, All 


is trimmed with r 
1€ trimmed with Nell 
and Tango 

ith black velvet ribbon. $998 


Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 


























































































































































































































ist-of Doors 


will better your health. It will 
“also help your complexion, even 
inde 


in inglement weather, if you apply 


\ before and after exposure a little 


Hinds 


HONEY ANO ALMOND 





. This pure, non-greasy emollient, 
protects and restores the skin— 
preventing roughness and wind- 
burn. The reward of using— 
every day—this refreshing, cleans- 
ing, antiseptic cream is an always 
lear, velvety, youthfully fresh 
complexion. 

We guarantee Hinds Cream not to 
cause a growth of hair. It is safest 
and most beneficial for baby’s skin 

irritations. Men say that 3 


ba it makes shaving easier and (4 
“se. prevents skin tenderness: (9% 


~ 
Selling everywhere, or post- Alig) 
paid by us on receipt of price, 


Hinds Cream in bottles, S0g5 
Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 2518 


j = 
f Samples will be sent if you en- A e 
J 4 close 2c stamp to pay postage. \ 
4 _A. S. HINDS \ 
200 West St., Portland, Maine 
You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream 


SOAP; highly refined, delightfully fragrant and ben- 
eficial. _25c postpaid. No samples. 


\ 



































Sold “Spirabone” 









only 

in This is the magic 
vue that gives such 
by wonderful flexibil- 
agents. ity, grace and com- 


fort to the famous 


“Spirabone”’ is the patented wire bon- 
ing found only in La Resista Corsets. 
It isassupple as your body itself. You 
cannot break it— bend as you will. 
You will find in La Resista Corsets all the latest 
devices—elastic sections, tricot back, reducing 
straps, front lacing. And in addition you will 
find in them what no other corset contains 
“Spirabone,” the genuine flexible boning. 
Go to your favorite store today and see 
these marvelous ‘‘Spirabone’’ Corsets. 
300klet on request. 


La Resista Corset Co. 

11 West 34th Street 
New York City 
Dept. E 


“*Spirabone” boning 
Flexible—Break proof 
Rustless— Ventilative 



























THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 
By Emelyn L.Coolidge,M.D. 


Nursing the Contagious Diseases 


\ 7HILE a physician should be in charge of 
'V all cases that are contagious the mother is 
generally called upon to nurse the little patient 
and meet many emergencies when they arise. 
It must be remembered that each child differs 
from others and may show a different set of 
symptoms. The suggestions given here will be 
helpful in the average case showing the most 
common symptoms of the different diseases. 

If a child has measles, what can the mother 
do to make him more comfortable? 

Select a large, well-ventilated room at the 
top of the house if possible; or if in an apart- 
ment, then select a room which does not com- 
municate with the other rooms. Isolate the 
sick child there. Keep awash wrapper or gown 
hanging just inside the door of the room and 
when you are with the child slip it on. Also tie 
a handkerchief or cap of wash material over 
your hair. As the disinfectants to be used are 
poisonous they should be prescribed by the 
doctor in charge of the case, and careful direc- 
tions as to their use should be given by him. 

It is not necessary to keep the room in com- 
plete darkness during a case of measles. The 
first three or four days it is better to have a 
subdued light. 

While the rash is out it is not advisable to 
give the child a full tub bath, but the body may 
be sponged with warm water and then rubbed 
with an oily substance of some kind to which a 
little carbolic, one per cent., may be added to 
relieve the intense itching of the skin which is 
often present. When the fever is very high the 
sponge bath will often prove soothing. An ice 
cap kept at the child’s head will also often 
soothe him and help reduce the fever. 


“REAT care must be taken to keep the child’s 

_I mouth clean. A saturated solution of bo- 
racic acid will do very well fora mouth wash. If 
the throat is sore it should be sprayed with this 
solution or some other mild antiseptic wash 
ordered by the doctor. The nose should also be 
kept very clean. The boracic-acid solution is 
excellent for the inflamed eyes also. 

The child must have a free movement from 
the bowels every day either by means of a mild 
laxative or by an enema. 

While the fever continues the diet should 
consist chiefly of milk and thin gruels, but as it 
decreases eggs, cereals, milk toast, jelly, ice 
cream and junket may be added. When the 
rash has disappeared the usual diet may be 
resumed if there are no complications. 

Never should the child be allowed to leave 
his bed until the rash has disappeared. It is 
not .necessary nor desirable to keep him so 
warm that he constantly perspires—this is 
often torture to the poor child—but it is neces 
sary to keep him out of drafts, and this is best 
accomplished by rest in bed. 

The mother should also note the quantity 
of urine the child passes and if it is not as free 
as usual call the doctor’s attention to this fact. 
Plenty of water to drink should be given from 
the beginning to the end of the case. 

If the cough is very distressing a pitcher of 
steaming water with two teaspoonfuls of com- 
pound tincture of benzoin in it should be held 
near the child so that he may inhale as much 
of it as possible. This may be repeated with 
benefit several times daily. If one has a regular 
croup kettle so much the better. The mother 
should not attempt to dose the child with any 
kind of medicine on her own responsibility; 
rely only on the doctor for this. 





In a case of German measles the above 
directions will also prove helpful, but the child 
is rarely as ill with this disease as he is with 
measles. Very often the glands in the neck 
will become much enlarged and sometimes 
quite painful in German measles. In such cases 
it is well to apply an ice bag or cold compresses 
wrung out of some evaporating solution such 
as witch hazel. The cold will usually help take 
down the swelling and ease the pain. Some- 
times if the swelling remains an ointment of 
ten per cent. ichthyol applied on gauze and held 
in place by a bandage is beneficial. This dress 
ing should be changed twice a day. It is a 
mistake to put on hot applications here; it is 
much better to use cold ones or the salve. 


N NURSING a case of scarlet fever what 

special precautions should the mother take? 

When taking care of a scarlet fever patient 
the mother should be isolated from the rest of 
the family if it is a possible thing. If not she 
must wear the cotton gown and cap and take 
the utmost precautions to disinfect her hands 
and everything in the way of dishes she or the 
sick child uses before they come into contact 
with the rest of the household. The bed linen 
and the clothing of both mother and child must 
be soaked in a disinfecting solution and then 
boiled before they go to the general laundry 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
3y Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
mail. No questions ofthis character are answered inthe 
magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna 
Wheeler, in care of THe Lapies’ HoMeE JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answer- 
ing any questions about the mothers themselves, but 
not about children. 

Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about 
the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of 
this kind will be answered in THE JouRNAL. She will 
take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 

Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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How We Foster 
The Love © 
Of Oatmeal 


You want your children to delight in oats. 
They need it to build brains, nerves and bodies. 
They. need it for energy. 

No other grain does what oats can do. And 
mothers have known this for ages. 

Years ago we developed a special grade of 
oatmeal, and we called it Quaker Oats. We 
made it of just the rich, plump grains which 
gave us large, luscious Hakes. A special proc- 
ess enhances that flavor and keeps it all intact. 

The fame of these oats spread all the world 
over. Their taste and aroma won millions. 
And now the oat lovers of every race eat a 
thousand million dishes yearly. 


Quaker Oats 


A Unique and Luscious Oatmeal 


Note first that Quaker Oats costs 
you no more than lesser grades of 
oats. And that cost is only one-half 
cent per dish. 

Yet we discard in 
the making all puny 
grains. We get only 
ten pounds of Quaker 
Oats from a bushel— 
only the cream of the 


Among the oat lovers, all the 
world over, Quaker is loved best. 
And many of them send ten thou- 
sand miles to get it. 





Nowa 


25¢ Size 


Now we put up a large 
package for 25 cents. It 


Remember this 
when you order oats. 
Say Quaker and you 
get these special oats. 


per lasts nearly three times You get an oatmeal 
os as long as the 10-cent | gajicacy 
That’s the reason for size. And by saving in elicacy. 


packing it offers you 


10% More 
For Your Money 


the big flakes, and one 


We are doing our 
reason for the flavor. 


part to foster the love 


There is no oat food of oats. Do your 


like this. Even Scot- 
land sends here for the utmost in 
Oatmeal. 











part, and your folks 
will enjoy the finest oat food in 
existence. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 


(530) 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1914 
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HE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 
By EmelynL.Coolidge, M.D. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 









In scarlet fever the most frequent complica- 
tion is kidney disease, therefore a fluid diet, 
chiefly milk, must be continued for much longer 
thanin measles. Kidney trouble often develops 
in the third week of the disease, so the milk 
diet must be kept up three or four weeks and 
sometimes even longer. Thin gruels and fruit 
juices are also often allowed, but the doctor 
must be given daily samples of the urine to test 
and the diet allowed will depend on what he 
finds. No responsibility should be taken by 
the mother other than to carry out strictly the 
doctor’s orders. 

The means for reducing fever and general 
care of the mouth also are much the same as 
for measles. The throat is often very sore in 
scarlet fever and spraying it with a mild anti- 
septic solution is often soothing to the child. 

At the close of the disease ask for explicit 
directions from the doctor about fumigation, 
etc., and also about the disinfecting bath the 
child must have before mingling with the rest 
of the family. 

































AN the mother do anything to relieve the 
paroxysms of whooping cough? 
There are various means of relieving the 


5 No. 303, dark tan 
convertible collar Slip-on 








. é > e & e 

x Weatherproof, will be worn intense discomfort caused by the attacks of 4 1S 1s a ee l Uu 
| . = ° d coughing in this disease. No one thing is g 
ES like this 90 fo of the time, yet certain but they should all be tried. Inhala- 

when necessary is immediate- tions of steam, either plain hot water or some e ! 
Es lvc ; ; ii medicated vapor, should be tried. As the child 
Y OF eee Os military should not be allowed to go out directly after sur rise e 

collar garment that will pro- an inhalation of this kind it should be given at 

tect you from showers and his naptime or at bedtime. A regular croup 


kettle is the best way to give these inhalations, 
but sometimes a medicated liquid burned in 


“Come right in. We'll have 


sudden changes, as well as 


dust. It may be bought from the room is helpful. ] h : lift 99 
any reliable Dealer for $15.00. Medicines are sometimes quite helpful, but unc eon n a Jl y. 

= : they must be ordered by the doctor and not pre- 
Show him the picture. scribed by the mother or her neighbors. Injec- 


Swiltly she recalls a neat little 


tions of serum have been tried and in some 


A slip-on raincoat or weatherproof cases have no doubt helped. 


supposed to be waterproofed by The loss of food caused by the severe at- f d d hi | b | h 
means of a visible or invisible layer tacks of coughing followed by vomiting is YOW O re -an -W ite a e S on t © 
of rubber, should not become stiff or often a serious problem and one which the 

hard, and ought not to have an odor mother is usually called upon to meet. In the h lf A d h 

of deconpeeiicn: Moreover, - the case of young infants the bottle may be given pantry sneit. n Ss © says com- 


strapping and seams should not at the close of an attack of coughing, even if 





: it is not the regular mealtime, if the preceding f bl h lf 
copa _ meal has been vomited. It is probable that | orta y to erse : 
oes 7 at least part of this meal will be absorbed 
_ Kenverdn Label ata | before another attack occurs. In the case of | 
you. Kenyon coats for men and older children where there is a great deal of ‘< ; 9 
women are sold by reliable Dealers | vomiting small quantities of easily digested 
e h : 00. solids often will remain down better than larger t 
ORR PREY BE OEE See we gree quantities of fluids. Scraped beef sandwiches, alm e Ss Oma O ou 
C K Cc junket, soft-baked custard, finely cut or scraped 
° enyon Company lamb chop or white meat of chicken will many 
New York Wholesale Chicago times be retained better than milk and should * 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. Sales- ! Corner Congress be given at the close of a paroxysm if the pre- O nee O anxiety over unex- 
B' way & 23d St. l rooms } & Franklin Streets ceding meal has been vomited. If the child can 











be kept out in the open air the cough will usu- 
ally be lighter, but if there is much bronchitis 
this cannot be done to any great extent. 

A change of airis often helpful in shortening 
the disease. Usually a tub bath may be given 
daily unless bronchitis is present, when a sponge 
bath is better. 





pected guests when your larder 
is supplied with this palatable 
Campbell kind. 

No matter how sudden the 
emergency, you are ready without 
delay or bother to begin the cozy 
luncheon or the unpretentious din- 
ner with a soup that gratifies the 


N A CASE of diphtheria what may a mother 
do to help her sick child? 

Here the chief thing to do is to keep the child 
quietly in bed. The danger often lies in heart 
failure, and the mother must enforce absolute 
rest in bed. It is at a time like this that the 
mother will reap the greatest benefit from a 
well-disciplined child. The use of antitoxin is 
now so widely known that little other treat- 
ment is needed. This, of course, rests with the 
physician. Anantiseptic mouth spray or wash 
is also beneficial in shortening the attack. The 


bowels must be kept open daily and nourishing, 
e CW { easily digested food given. 
Colonial Pump When a child has mumps, what should the 
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mother do? > 
| Wits the lever lace the child dieu a most captious taste— fragrant 
! For Spring we present our kept in bed and on a fluid diet. Tepid sponge 
7 baths will help reduce the fever and make the 2. 9 ms : aay Yes 
new Colonial pump of patent child rest better. If the swollen glands are piping- ot an ospita VY inviting. 
leather, with kidney heel and very painful dry heat or moist heat may be 
dias te kl As € tvl used. A flannel wrung out of hot water may 
eather Duckle. SK for style be applied and this covered by oiled silk and 
No. 49 cotton. A simple fold of cotton held on by a 
° r : bandage and then allowing the child to lie up 6 
All the grace of design — against a hot-water bag are usually enough. 21 kinds —10c a can 
ll h i h h q i The mouth should be rinsed with a mild anti- 
all the stylishness w 1c the septic solution, the bowels kept open, and a Asparagus Mock Turtle 
best taste favors in this sea- =, | fluid diet given for a few days, at least while Beef Mulligatawny 
: f es 2 the swelling ‘| intense. The child must remain Bouill Mutt Broth 
son s fashions, are In in the house as long as the swelling remains. oullon utton Dro 
—_—— Celery Ox Tail 
Ur 7 © Ou Ni | (C¢ _ Is there anything special for a mother to do Chicken Pea 
. iZ (ox UJ KN wy 0) in a case of chicken pox? . ; Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 
Keep the child from scratching the eruption China ict Nae 
W ' if possible. Put mittens on the hands and apply 
Shoes for omen carbolated petrolatum or a one per cent. ich Clam Chowder Tomato 
. . . i 4 i t > > i ye > } » j or i 
Ad inthem, ton sthesericgandihete | | ‘vol slntment to relieve the itching. A Consomme Tomato-Okra MATS, 
— yo aig in sele wr i ful of bicarbonate of soda to the basin of water Julienne Vv ‘celli-T, t Vegetable | 
material, plus thirty-five years of the | is often helpful. ermicelli-Tomato U P 
best shoemaking experience. i — an’ 
Uz &D Cc. 2 f fi NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- CAMPBELL com 4 
; tz unn 0. shoes for women, HA ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed sworn weer 
misses and children are sold in leading {3} to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of 
- ] a their babies. Babies must be registered before they are ———— 
retail stores. If your Race a ~ { six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed 
j not have them, write us for tyle Dook. envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
UTZ & DUNN CO j which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the 
1} le | care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed 
H every month. 
\\ 225 Canal Street Rochester, N. Y. j Mothers having nursery problems to solve may send 
WwW Mabew of i the celebrated Oe. Ediean Cation j them in to be answered in THE JouRNAL if they are of j e acl. ¢| | ' 
, oe *‘ For women with sensitive feet 7 enough interest to other mothers; or they will be ajc 4 ~\,\ — ie ir) pe) 
Y \ #/ answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is O48 19 £ tne re “SINC WY 5)] t2 92 
iv inclosed. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care 
4 of Tue Lapies’ Home JournaAL, Philadelphia. 











MOTHER’S 
FIRST AID 


HEN the nursery 

romp ends, as it 
does sometimes, with 
bumped heads, tears,and 
barked shins, then a 
tube of 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
is invaluable. 


“*Vaseline”’ is best forall the 
little ills of all the family. 
Cleansing, soothing, soften- 
ing to rough and irritated 
skin. Especially good for 
the “‘outdoor’’ girl. 
We have just issued a new 
illustrated booklet which 
describes the various 
**Vaseline’’ products and 
their many uses. A copy 
free while they last, to all 
who write. 
CHESEBROUGH 
MFG. COMPANY 


( Consolidated ) 


3 State St., New York 


Have More 
Perfect Fitting 


Gowns 


When worn over the 
Leona, properly fitting 
gowns are wrinkle 


and bunch free. 


The Leona 
3-in-One 


Garment 


—dainty corset 


cover, draw 


ers 


and skirt com- 
bined— cannot 


*. wrinkle, 


bind or 


bunch. It’sastyl- 
ish, comfortable, 
convenient garment. 
Made of asoft, light Eng- 
lish or French Nainsook, 


trimmed with exquisi 


im- 


ported laces and embroi- 
deries. Costs less than 
& three separate garments 
of equal quality. Easier 


to slip on or off. 


Fits 


> naturally, perfectly, with- 


out adjustment. 
Ask to see the Leona. 


Re- 


member the name. Take 


one home and try it 


on. 


You'll soon forget ordinary 


troublesome i 


ting com- 


bination and 3-piece suits. 


Try our Model No. 339. 


At 


your dealers or direct from us 
on receipt of $1.00 and waist 
measure. Write for free 
Leona Style Booklet. Agents 


wanted in every town. 


THE LEONA GARMENT CO. 
232 Main St., LaCrosse, Wis. 


BACK VIEW 


sets of envelopes, $2. ‘50 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 


Write for 


Y I TRIM 
HAT? 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Light and Graceful Toque of Taffeta 


AM beyond fifty years of age, with a love for 

pretty, smart clothes and hats, and not much 
money with which to indulge my fancy, so for 
economy’s sake I usually make or trim my 
own hats. Just now I need a small turban, one 
that I can wear for almost any purpose with 
any of my street clothes, for early spring. 
Later I will get a hat for summer. What 
would be stylish in a hat I can make at home? 

Mrs. Harrison. 

Illustrated above is a clever little toque, light 
and graceful, and curiously enough it is a shape 
equally well suited to a matron as to a young 
girl, crowning the former with dignity, and 
the latter, if worn side-tilted, with fetching 
jauntiness. 

Using this foundation form there are endless 
ways of making a hat. You will notice that 
taffeta has been used 
for the brim and 
bow, secured with a 
long, narrow jet 
ornament. Six lay- 
ers of malines cover 
the crown top, mak- 
ing a light and airy 
hat. The toque is 
made on a simple 
foundation frame 
as shown on the 

To make this, cut a band of light-we 
crinoline to fit the head. Twenty-eight inches 
is the usual size, and make it about three inches 
deep. You may require a deeper band if you 
wear your hair very high on your head, but 
this the usual depth as the hats are worn 
higher on the head this season, exposing more 
of the hair underneath. Finish on each edge 
with a wide ribbon wire; fit to the head and 
join in the back. 

For the crown top, cut a twelve-inch circle 
and lay in shallow plaits over the upper-brim 
edge. Ifyou think a brim hat would be smarter 
add a brim of capenet, as I have indicated in 
the diagram at the bottom of the page, which 
you can cut by following the dimensions. 


Foundation of Hat 


Tt. finished brim is shown in the sketch 
directly below on the right. This may be 
cut higher at the back 
or lower in the front, 
as you find most be- 
coming. Brace with 
a narrow satin- 
covered wire at the 
center front, back and 
on each side, and fin- 
ish the upper and 
lower edges with wire 
to hold the shape. 
This brim can then be fitted to the foundation 
and the back seam joined. Slash the back 
ends, as this will curve the brim inward and 
permit a more slender lower brim, widening 
out in an elongated line. 
Yow you can cover this hat with many 
2rent materials. Taffetais light and service- 

able and it would be pretty if contrasted with 
a row of fine black straw braid on the upper 
edge, outlining the upper edge, also, of the 
taffeta bow at the front. Or use straw entirely 
for the brim, sewing it, not around the brim 
in the usual way, but up and down, from the 
upper edge to the lower. Straw also may be 
used for the crown, or soft satin or moiré 
ribbon sewed in lengthwise strips. 

Many of these little toques are trimmed with 

aduated plaited frills of malines or lace, set 

side the outer brim, wired higher on the left 
side and gradually decreasing toward the front 
and right. Moiré ribbon is astonishingly 
popular this season, arranged in hand-laid 
plaits or full gathered in this same manner. 
Tall, erect loops of malines are also pretty. 


With Outer Brim 


Detail for the Outer Brim 

NOTE—Can I help you trim over your last-year 
hats for this season? Does your hat need cleaning or 
can it be colored for another season’s wear? If so 
inclose a stamped, addressed envelope to Miss Ida Cleve 
Van Auken, in care of THE LADIES’ Home JouRNAL, 
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Beautifully simple 
— simply prercenatanl 


Six Teaspoons, $2.15 | (engraving extra) 
In Canada, $2.75 


At your service for 


50 Years 
At your dealers 
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Wedding »pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Gwen 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. Independence Square P Comey 
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YARD 


You can tell who sleeps on the 
()stermoor. His step is brisk be- 
cause it is the result of rest, sleep— 
nature’s conserver of energy. Each 
night he is thankful to go to his 
()stermoor for the good hours of 
comfort it gives. 


Ostermoor 
Mattress $15. 


Ostermoor Mattresses don’t lump, 
don’t mat, don’t seam nor retain 
body hollows like inferior stuffed 
mattresses, for the reason that 
Ostermoors are “built—not stuffed.” 
Thus Ostermoors have e/asticity. 
Their layers are proof against 
moisture; and dust can’t lodge in 
them or vermin populate. 


Send for that FREE Book 
**The Test of Time’’ 


It is generously illustrated—it has 144 pages—costs 
nothing—teaches lots about sleep comfort. You can 
sleep, too! Mattress will be sent to you, express pre- 
paid, same day we get your check or money order. 


yi ill b 
MATTRESSES COST returned without 
Express Prepaid 


question if dissatis- 
4 ft. 6in. wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long — psa the end of 30 
A. C. A. Ticking, 45 Ibs. . $15.00 : 


Mattresses 
satin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs. . 16.50 Liga Pos: yi 
Mercerized Art Twills, 45 Ibs. lap. Fully protected. 
Special Hotel Style, 50 lbs. . . 23.00 Trade mark is on 
Extra Thick French Edge,60lbs. 30.00 end of genuine. 
Special Imperial Edge, 60 lbs. . 35.00 
Ex. Thick Imperial Edge, 70 lbs. 45.00 
Imperial Double Stitched 

French Roll, 80 Ibs. . . . . 55.00 
Mattresses in two parts, 50c extra. : 
Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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“Push the Button-and Rest” 


> 
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Nearly 
1000 Styles 


Prices 
$12 to 
$100 


Rest, relax, enjoy solid comfort i in one of these big, stylish, 

luxurious easy chairs. Just ‘*‘ Push the Button’’ and chair 
back assumes any position comfortable to you and HOLDS 
THAT POSITION until you change it. 

Foot Rest allows you to stretch out at full length — Out of 
sight when not in use. Newspaper Basket concealed in 
Foot Rest for Books and Periodicals. Fully guaranteed. 
Rare Mahogany and best of Oaks — Imported and domestic 
Leathers, Tapestries and Imitations of Leather. 


Sold by All Best Furniture Dealers 
Don't buy unless you see the word “Royal” 

on the Push Button, Like This. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 

his name. Then we will supply you through 
him. We do not sell direct. 

















HOOK & EYE 


Lies perfectly flat— 

Will not crush— 

Will not rust— 

Will not come urihooked— 
Easiest to sew on. 


Package of 24 

Hooks and 10 

24 Eyes a 
Ask your dealer or send 10c to the 


West Electric Hair Curler Co. 
67 S. Front St., Phila. 
Hamilton Coupon in Every 
Package 
Card of 5 Curlers - 25* 


Card of 2 Curlers - 10% 


&, 


gee sissbde we 
= wy r , 
West Electric Hair Curler Co. = they é 
Philadalphia Pa 


MAY I FIX YOUR 
HAIR? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


SHOULD like to arrange my hair high on 

my head in the style known as the “French 
twist,” if it is not too difficult. Nearly every 
one seems to think that this coiffure must be 
arranged by a hairdresser. Will you please tell 
me howit is done and if you think I can manage 
with my hair? It is very short, reaching only 


Part the Hair on the Crown 


halfway down my back, but it has a very pretty 
natural wave around the front part. 
Miss NEw York. 


The new invisible coiffure known as the 
‘French twist,” which when it first appeared 
was worn with the twist low in back, closely 
secured with a comb or a couple of pins, is now 
drawn to the crown of the head, and the ends 
of the hair are rolled under as if making a puff, 
looking exactly like a 
snail’s shell when 
pinned in position. 


HIS coiffure is no 
more difficult than 
any other, but to be 
entirely successful the 
hair must be artifi- 
cially waved or possess 
a natural undulation. 
Straight, wiry hair, or 
excessively oily, 
straight hair could 
never be prettily 
combed into this style 
of dressing. Essen- 
tially it is a mode 
which shows the 
beauty of natural hair 
to the best advantage, 
as the ends are all 
turned under, and the 
coil or knot cannot 
be counted upon to 
complete the coiffure. 
Begin by brushing your hair thoroughly, 
parting at the center, and then down on each 
side every inchorso. Lift the hair as you carry 
the brush to the ends, as this enlivens the hair 
and imparts brilliancy, besides leaving the scalp 
with a pleasant glow. To make the coiffure, 
part the hair high on the crown, almost on a line 
with the ears, as the greater portion of the hair 
must bein back. The front may be taken back 
in a full pompadour or parted at the center 
front or on one side. 
Plait the back hair 
loosely to hold in place 
until you comb back 
the side portions. 
Then take a small 
portion of hair from 
the center front, if the 
hair is parted at the 
side orcenter,as shown 
in the first illustration. 
If arranged pompa- 
dour the center front 
portion of hair may be 
used. Twist this in a 
loose knot temporarily 
and comb back each 
side portion of the 
hair, fastening halfway 
between the crownand 
lower hair-line, as indi- 
cated in the second 
illustration. 


Comb Back Each Side 


Give it a Single Twist 


JOW unfasten the top portion which you 

{ knotted. Begin at the end and roll under, 
forage into a puff to be used as a foundation 
on which to pin the back portion. Unfasten 
the loose braid in back; brush and smooth this 
strand of hair, and, taking the entire strand, 
draw it upw ard. 

Give it a single twist near the crown of the 
head, keeping the lower portion smooth and 
straight. Then be- 
gin to roll under the 
end as you did with 
the front section, 
fastening in a be- 
coming line on the 
top of the head. 

Place the pins un- 
derneath, so they 
will be practically 
invisible. The 
comb maybe placed 
in back or in a diag- 
onal position in 
front, following the 
line of the twist. 
Comb the hair to- 
gether at the part- 
ings and fasten with 


invisible pins. The Finished “Twist” 








NOTE—Would you like any advice about fixing your 
hair? If so write to me in care of THE Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania, inclosing astamped, addressed envelope forreply. 
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Ladies’ Home Journal Pattern No. 8184 
Ladies’ Dress closing at the side-front, 
surplice waist with gathered tucker, 
draped collar, short puff sleeves. To 
be worn with overblouse 
three - piece 
straight gathered ruffles. 
in this pattern is 13-inch Quaker Lace 
flounce No. 12919 and 9-inch Quaker 
Lace flounce No. 12 


bolero, 


HESE hates! 


The lace used 


Ladies’ Dress, 
Kimono blouse with elbow 
drapery or 
with two length. 
tunic. Skirt 
floor length. 


and tunic in 


You can obtain the above patterns from any dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 
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Ladies’ Home Journal Pattern No. 8215 
closing at the back. 


sleeve. 


Guimpe with high or round neck and 
full-length sleeve perforated for 


shorter 


Skirt in three gores with piece 
sweep or 
The lace used in this pat- 
tern is allover Quaker Lace No. 794. 


Home Journal Pat- 


terns call for Quaker Laces as part 
of the material to be used. 

If your dealer does not happen to have the 
particular numbers mentioned in the above de- 
scriptions, you can easily select from his show- 
ing of Quaker Laces other Quaker designs 


which will be just as suitable for these patterns. 


But be sure the lace is Quaker. 


No laces made can surpass Quaker Laces for 
Spring, 1914, in beauty and originality of de- 


sign, in finish and in enduring quality. 
are not sold by mail. We cannot send samples, 


They 


but will gladly send you ‘“The Quaker Lace 
Book for 1914’’ free on request. 








When buying 
laces look for 
the Quaker 
Head on the 
blue card. 


The 


lace 


shown here is 
Quaker Lace 
No. 13375. 


No. 13s 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker Lace Curtains and Quaker Craft- Lace 


PHILADELPHIA 
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For broiling or for frying 
appetizing steak, the 
Thick Sheet 


“Wear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Fry Pan 


is excellent because it stores 
up such a large amount of 
heat that it sears the meat 
immediately, cooks thor- 
oughly and quickly. 

The enormous pressure of 
rolling mill and stamping 
machine makes the metal in 
““Wear-Ever’’ pans dense, hard 
and smooth, 1% in. thick. 

Because the “‘Wear-Ever” Pan 
stores up more heat than or- 
dinary fry pans,a large amount 
of heat should be applied to 
the pan when first placed 
over the fire in or- 
der to “fill” the pan 
with heat. As soon 
as the pan is heated 
throughout the 
amount of heat 


should be reduced. 


“Wear-Ever” uten- 
sils are stampedfrom 
thick, hard, sheet 
\ aluminum, without 
\ \ | joint,seam or solder, 
‘ ; If not obtainable at your 
dealer's mail us 15 two- 
cent stamps (Canadian 
stamps accepted), and 
we will send you pre- 
paid aone-quart €ar- 
uver Saucepan, Send 
for our leaflet, “Appe- 
tizing Recipes = the 
Wear-Ever’ Fry P, 
























Replace utensils that wear out 
With utensils that ‘‘Wear- Ever” 
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WEAR’ EVER TheAluminumCookingUtensil Co. 










Dept. 12, New Kensington, 

> wy or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd. 
ALU IN " Toronto, Ontario 

c NU Sendme, prepaid, a | qt.‘‘Wear- 

° Ever” Sauce pan, for which I en- 

close 30 cents in stamps—money 

eeee MARK to be refunded if I'm not satisfied, 
Name 
Address 


I buy cooking ware 
of (Dealer’s Name) 































































Promise 


is relief from Winter's com- 
plexion woes— but your skin 
still needs that daily clean-up with 
D &R Perfect Cold Cream. Use it 
freely once or twice every day— you 
will like the feeling of comfort and 
cleanliness it gives. A clear, clean, 
healthy skin means a good complexion, 
amatura/one. For twenty-three years 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 





AST: 


“The Kind That Keeps’”’ 


has spread the gospel of good looks 
m6 to American women and helped them 
Mm to be more attractive. Certainty and 
a @©safety, two prime qualities, have made 
— it a fixture on the toilet tables of the 
Mm refined and discriminating. If you 
' value merit in toilet preparations, you 






will find your ideal cream in thi 
delightfully-satisfying product. In 
tubes and jars, 10c to $1.50. 


When y u inate up mn Daggett & Ram a — 


you are gett 





ream in the store 










the ld 
& the best coid 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 


send FREE “Beware the Finger of 
valuable booklet on skin health. 






With it we will 
Time,” a 


Try D &R Perfect Cold Cream Soap 



















PERFECT COLD CREAM 
















8 Perfect Cold Cream right in 
\ the soap—i10c and 25c. At a 
\ your dealers or from us. Ar 
—_ DAGGETT & oO; 
DACCET T= RAMSDELL'S RAMSDELL 7 al 
Dept.6 9) 
D &R Building mh 
NEW YORK > 4 













THE MILLIONAIRE 
KID 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


built upan entirely new world, a world in which 
men—and boys—stood sturdily on their own 
two feet and tackled things as they came along, 
without protest and without hesitation, a world 
of peremptory orders and of prompt obedience, 
aw orldin which William V an Pelt Courtenay, 

“millionaire kid,”’ could but yearn toward the 
heights upon which stood the least of the 
privates of the St ate’s troops. 

The small boy’s egoism dwindled almost to 
vanishing point. His ambition swelled. Some 
day he would be a General; but his mother 
couldn't buy the job for him—he would have 
to be a private first and work very hard and 
climb and climb and climb. 

The end of the day found him exhausted by 
his assault upon the first rungs of the ladder. 
When the General and his staff turned up at 
their quarters for supper they found on the 
camp stool before the tent a boy who had little 
in Common with the smug, immaculate small 
soldier who had occupied the same stool earlier 
in the day. This boy was older, wiser, hum- 
bler, dirtier—much dirtier. From the crown 
of his head tothe soles of his feet he was a mess. 
Grease and grime were thick upon him: The 
whites of his eyes were the only high lightsin his 
make-up. Mother and governess and nurse 
would have shrieked with horror at the sight 
of him; but the General and his staff stood the 
blow like soldiers. Some of them laughed—and 
Billy hated that. So did the Major, who had 
boys of his own. 

‘**Had a good day, 
man to another. 

‘** Bully!” said Billy. 

The General walked around the camp stool 
and examined its occupant with interest. 

‘** Nothing but the sanitary corps could make 
anything out of it,’? he said at last. ‘“He’s 
beyond amateur cleaning. Murphy, take the 
young gentleman over to Doctor Curtis. 
General MacMartin’s compliments, and will 
the Doctor kindly give orders to have the 
young gentleman cleaned? ”’ 

Tired but radiant, and unquestioningly obe- 
dient, Billy dragged his weary little legs away 
beside his striding escort. 

Behind him laughter broke loose. 


Billy?” 


he asked, as one 


I’ve hopes of him,”’ said the ¢ reneral; ‘‘but 
poor Mrs Courtenay! iad 
i hee lays nip a big forei n Car came 

speeding up the r { from Mew York and 
stopped at the « «nip. "The re were two liveried 
men infront. Onthe back seat was a woman. 
She was young. She was beautiful. She was 
perfectly attired. There was an eager look in 


her eyes anda wrinkle of anxiety on her fore- 
head. She wanted to see General Mac Martin; 
and, ashe happened to be consulting with other 
officers in his quarters, her card was speedily 
delivered to him. 

\ moment later he was holding a small hand 
and looking as a gallant officer should look in 
the presence of youth and beauty. 

“Is he well?’ the visitor asked anxiously. 

* Fine.” 

‘* And terribly homesick? I couldn’t stand 
thinking of it. It isn’t right to start him with 
anything so hard. We must school him by 
degrees. I don’t w ant to spoil him; but he is 
so little, and sitive—and so dependent. 
I had to come for hima. Don’t be angry, John. 
It isn’t that I don’t trust you, but he’s my 
boy and ‘y 

The General looked down at her 
look angry. The wz atching guard noted just 
how he did look, with a grin that was speedily 

uppre ssed as the General turned to him. 


SO SC 


He didn’t 


"Ae lai you seen Billy lately?” he asked. 
William Van Pelt Courtenay was “Billy” to 
the camp. 


‘He's behind the Sixty-ninth’s quarters with 
Sergeant Kirby, sir,’ said the guard. 

It was the General who grinned now. ‘‘Come, 
Marian,”’ he said; ‘‘ we'll look him up.”’ 

They threaded their way among the tents 
until at last they rounded one and came upon 
a tableau that made the woman draw her 
breathin a startled gasp. 

Sergeant Kirby was upon his knees on the 
ground, enjoyment on his face, boxing gloves 
on his hands. Opposite him was Billy, as 
happy but much more serious. A group of 
men stood looking on. 

Just as the General and his companion came 
to a halt at the corner of the tent Billy made a 
rush and slammed a glove at the Sergeant’s 
head. The Sergeant stopped it neatly and 
came back with asharp tap that sent the boy 
down in a crumpled heap. 

Mrs. Courtenay gave a stifled cry, but Billy 
scrambled to his feet laughing. The n he saw 
his mother, and the laugh faded from his face. 
The men mide d away, and the woman went to 
the boy with a little rush, her face glowing, her 


arms outstretched 
‘Billy !”? she cried. Her heart was in her 
voice. ‘* Mother’s s boy!” 


Billy backed away. There was welcome in 
his eyes _ a mighty embarrassment too. He 
pulled off his boxing gloves hastily and held 
out a grimy hand. 

‘Hello, Mother,’’ he 

“I’m having a bully time. 

Mrs. Courtenay checked herself 
swoop and shook the proffered hand. 

‘That’s nice, Son,” she said cheerfully. ‘‘I 
was sure you would.” 


said quite casually. 


in mid- 


AF TER all, as the General had said, she was 
d quite a woman. 


Her lips quivered a little as she stood look- 
ing at the boy who had not been homesick, but 
pride was flooding her face. She had lost her 
baby and she knew it; but she was the mother 
of a man-child. 





Beautiful in itself, 


For Good Light, write for Booklet No. 60-G 
For Home Lighting, write for Booklet No. 6 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 


Sales and Show-rooms also in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd 


Alba softens 


For Business Lighting, write for Booklet No. 


Test Alba in your most beautiful room. 


At your dealer's or send his nameand write for booklets. 


3-G 


47-G. 


Pittsburgh 


Philadelp yhia, St. 


San Francisco 
Toronto 


A modest and efficient use of Alba in the music and living rooms of 
a home, suburban to New York City 


Illuminating homes of culture 


Good taste frowns upon ostentatious lighting fixtures, 
glittering glass pendants, garish painted globes and all 
other merely ornamental equipment devoid of purpose. 
It seeks equipment that improves light, softens and dis- 
tributes it as the needs of the room suggest. 


Alba Globes, Bowls, Urns, Etc. 
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harsh illumination, 
like Tungsten, makes it beautiful, efficient and entirely 
useful; distributes it in a wonderful all-pervasive atmos- 
phere of radiance that is greatly appreciated wherever 
good taste combines with luxury. 
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Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CoO. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS &CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 


If your retailer does not have the goods, write 
us and we will send samples and booklet 


Boston and New York 












PEET BROTHERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


They hold placket and seam 
smoothly and closely in place. 
The attractiveness of the snugly fitting 
gowns of present styles depends more 
than ever upon such fastenings. 


The name “Peet's” is on every envelope. 


Invisible oS) Hooks and 
Eyes 2 Eyes 
5c WV 10c 
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These and a thousand other famous beauties use 







for their skin, 
Buya box. Usehalf. 


Four Shades, White, 


Dept. 53 
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Brunette. 


Freeman’s Face Powder 


because they know it is best for their skin—not because at 
25ca box it costs 25 or 50 cents less thanothers. If 
why not for yours? 


best 


Try it without risk. 


If youdo not find it the most satis- 
factory complexion powder ever used, return the rest to 
your dealer, who is authorized to return the money paid. 


Flesh, 
Samples gladly sent. 


Freeman Perfume Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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FASHIONED HOSE 






are not just ordinary stockings—they 
differ greatly from the others—improved 
right where hosiery has long needed im- 
provement. 








Burson Hose are perfectly shaped in the 
knitting without any seams—and the 
shape is lasting. It cannot be washed 
nor worn out. 

These all-smooth stockings with the 
widened calf, narrowed ankle and shaped 
foot, give unequalled comfort together 
with the smart style of a perfect fit. 
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Made of mercerized, lisle and cotton 

yarns—Black, Tan or White—Sylph, 

Regular or Outsizes. 
25c—35c—50c—75c 













Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply 
you, write us. Reject imitations—only 
“Burson” have the knit-in shape. 
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E1 BURSON KNITTING CoO. 
E41 44 Lee St. Rockford, Ill. 
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Mail 

You can buy this beautiful ‘pag! 

Morris chair direct from our Postal 
factories at far less than you ge 
would ordinarily expect to pay. 
We build it in four sections— 
ship it to you at knock-down 
freight rates in compact crate. 


Buy Direct From Canine 
You pay only for materials, workmanship, 
etc., plus the one usual small profit to us. 
We ask you to take no risk what- 
ever. We sell from our catalog 
only and ship from our own fac- 

i earn aa. Manta 

< c « 
‘COME-PACKT this chair and 


ft RIN TR con every other 

























piece is our 
guarantee. If 
you are not satisfied 
at any time within a full 
year, you may ship it back, 
and we immediately refund 
your money, including the 
freight. 


Only 


$8.95 In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the care and 
skillof the old master cabinet makers— possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality. 
Eight different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt 
craftsmanship in living,dining, bed room and den furniture 
—insections—at great price savings. Sent free—post paid. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 416 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 





WAS IT “YES” — or “NO”? 


Both the proposal and the answer were written on 


WARDWOVE 
Writing Paper 


People with taste and discrimination select this paper for their 
personal correspondence because they know it is the embodi- 
ment of refinement in writing paper ata medium price, 

Ask your dealer for it, If he does not carry it send to us 
for Portfolio 5, giving us his name. 


SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO. 











299-303 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AT MISS STOKES'S 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


‘Something more from New York?” Miss 
Nancy knew that she was asking leading ques- 
tions; but she knew too that she had a right, 


that she had taken this boy- 


was only that 


to her—within the locked confidence of some- 
thing she never before had experienced, mother 


love. 


‘*No.”’ There was a hopelessness in Tornmy’s 
face as he moved toward the door that gripped 
her, and his lips twitched. ‘‘ No-o—it’s nothing 


from New York.” 


HAT noon, watching the empty chair where 


laughing, twinkling-eyed 


Tommy Larkin 


usually sat at dinner, Miss Nancy listened to 
the sound of steady, never-ending steps over- 


head. Doctor Flaven received 
concerning his inevitable cabbage; 


no inquiries 


the tele- 


phone, with its every-day claimants for the ear 
of Byron Williams, jangled without answer. 
Miss Nancy was unknowing of all save that 
the letter of the morning must have come from 
CG hicago, and that the news of Tommy’s busi- 
ness in New York had been received as too 


many such messages are received. 


After the 


boarders had gone she filled a large tray with 
the tenderest and sweetest bits of the table’s 
delicacies, and, tiptocing up the long, creaky 
stairs, placed it outside Mr. Larkin’s door; then, 
knocking gently, she crept silently away. She 
tiptoed up again at evening-time, and when she 
returned to the kitchen Aunt Phoebe noticed 
a strange expression on her face, an expression 


of more age and of a strange, 


silent sorrow. 


There was no need for a tray the next morn- 
ing, for Tommy was at breakfast, a smile on his 


face, artificial, but struggling 


and manful. He 


even laughed in a choking little way at some of 
the age-worn jokes of Doctor Flaven, but Miss 
Nancy did not need to search beneath the 
veneer of it all. Three times in the night she 
had risen in the hope that perhaps he had 
merely forgotten to turn out the light before he 


went to sleep; but the steady, 
had told her that he was still awake, 


pacing footfalls 


still griev- 


ing, still suffering. Deserting her usual place 
in the dining-room she took her stand by the 
old screen door that she might not miss him 
when he left the table. As he came to her she 
saw that his face was drawn, that there was a 
pinched expression about his lips which she 


never had seen there before. 


» started to 


speak, but was checked by the interrupting 


\ oice of Tom my. 


‘Guess I'll go out in the woo« 


s today Terry 


says he’s going g tolet me have that runabout of 


his. Vil 


*°Tain’t the woods you're 
Nz uncy W assuddenly commanding. 
‘Not the woods?” Young 


needing,” Miss 


STs 


Mr. Larkin’s 


laugh was almost the genuine one of the past. 
‘And me under the doctor's orders to bre athe 


deep every fifteen minutes, and say 


“Oh, joy! 


like the at? Why that’s just what I need.” 


Miss Nancy’s jaws snapped. 


drizzly day like this here; 


‘Not ona cold, 
and you running 


around in an automobile that you don’t know 


nothing about.” 


“Right-o; but I’m going 
Doctor’s orders, you know’ 


closed behind him. 


the same. 


—and the door 


N ISS NANCY remained silent in the hall, 
H staring out until Percy Wrightman, bump- 
ing against her in his efforts to reach the door, 
brought her thoughts back to the dining-room 
and the ten remaining seekers of food. After 


breakfast she walked slowly 


into the living 


room and took her seat by the window. What 
for she did not know. Long she remained 
there, now staring ahead, now looking far down 
the street to where the rough paving ended and 


the dark surface of a country road, 


fast black- 


ening in the muddying drizzle, began. 


Once or twice Aunt Phebe 
kitchen and stood beside her, 


came from the 
arms akimbo, 


while she asked some question about the morn- 
ing’s work. Miss Nancy answered without 


turning. But at last she whirled and left her 


chair to hurry toward the jangling telephone. 


A strange fear was in her heart. 
“This is Doctor Foster, Miss Nancy,’’ came 


the voice over the wire. *‘ Fix Mr. Larkin’s bed 


for him, will you? I’ve got 
anesthetic down here at the office now. The 


car turned over and 


The rest was jumbled per lost. 
a click at the other end of the wire, 


him under an 


There came 
and Miss 


Nancy, leaving the. receiver dangling, turned 


toward the kitchen. 
“Give me some firewood,” 


her voice. ‘‘ Kindling too. 
outin Mr. Lerkin’s room? 


” 


“Vessum, guess so,” Aunt Phoebe 
command. 
reckon 
in the strange, 


as she hurried to obey the 
gittin’ kinda cold, ain’t it? 


““Mr. Larkin’s hurt,’”’ broke 
crisp voice again. ‘“‘ Hurry 


kindling.” 


A minute later Miss Nancy, 
the fireplace in Tommy Larkin’s 
allowed her kindling to fall clattering to the 
floor and her hands to stretch forward. Near 
the blackened ashes of what once 
letter lay the torn pieces of a picture, a picture 
of a girl—charred a bit at the edges, but still 
intact. With a quick motion 
up the four torn pieces and pushed the ‘m into 
the pocket of her apron. Then she 


she ordered; 
Aunt Phebe started at the strange crispness of 
That grate cleaned 


she 


with that 


bending over 
big room, 


had been a 


the making of the fire, to kneel there until the 


flames had sprung into heat-giving power; 
hasten to the turning down of the bed, then to 
stand with a grim-faced regard as a bandaged 
form was carried quietly into the room and 
placed upon the bed. She turned her eyes to 


the doctor. He seemed to understand. 
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We you examine Faultless ‘“WEAREVER” 
Rubber Goods you will understand why they give 
such satisfactory service. You will notice how superior 
they are to other articles of their kind. 


This noticeable superiority is due to our factory equipment, 
consisting of the most scientific rubber-making apparatus 
known; to our unusual force of experienced workmen, ex- 
pert:in the manipulation of rubber; and to our advanced proc- 
esses of manufacture. The result— elegance, smoothness, 
pliability, strength and long-wearing qualities —is evident 
. . “ee oa wal St 7 rT . 

in every Faultless “WEAREVER”’ Rubber article. 

This superiority is evident in ‘‘WEAREVER”’ Rubber Sponges, 
shown above. They are correct in shape, convenient to handle, have 
small, uniform pores and are durable and economical. ‘They can be 
ste rilize d repeatedly in boiling water. ‘‘FAULTLESS”? Rubber 
Sponge Brushes, also shown above, have a sponge surface and are 
fine for the bath. 

Go to our retail dealer in your locality whose Faultless 
*°WEAREVER”’ Advertisingyou have doubtless seen. Examine his 
display of ‘*‘WEAREVER’”’ Rubber Sponges and ‘‘F AULTLESS”’ 
RubberSponge Brushes; examine hisother Faultless‘‘WEAREVER”’ 
Rubber Goods. Notice how different they are from ordinary rubber 
articles and notice also the great values they offer. 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of a Complete Line of Rubber Goods for the Home 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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And yet, Summer 
with its varied 
fresh fruits is 
weeksaway. Re- | 
fresh your appetite 
and renew your 
energies with 
tender, luscious 
and nutritious 
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Best of the world’s date crop. Pre- 
pared by trained, uniformed packers 
under expert supervision in sanitary 
surroundings and packed in dust- 


proof cartons that keep them moist 
and fresh as when first packed. | 


You will find our Dromedary 
Cook Book suggests dozens of date 
dishes for this tween season, so try- 
ing to the housekeeper. Write to- 
day for your FREE copy and let 
an early menu include a dish with 
Dromedary Dates. 








Datenut Butter is a combination of 
dates and nuts. Makes a ‘‘bread 
spread ” that is delicious and extremely 
nourishing. Jar (Full 1 5c size) sent 
postpaid to any address for | 5c. 


The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. B, Beach & Washington Sts., New York 
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When 3-in-One 

oil reaches the point 

of friction in a sewing machine bear- 
ing, friction dies immediately. Instead 
of groaning and hanging back, needle 
and shuttle take wings and fly like the 
wind. The tread runs free and easy 
and sewing becomes a joy. 


e . 
3-in-One oil 
is the greatest oil in the world for sewing 
machines and all fine mechanisms—try it and 
Sold in drug, grocery, hardware and 
general stores. 1 0z., 10c; 3 oz., 25c; 8 oz., 
(14 pt.) 50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3% oz., 
25c. If not with your dealer, we will send 
one of these cans by parcel post full of 
3-in-One oil for 30c. 
A Library Slip with every bottle. 
FREE—4 generous sample 
and the 3-in-One 


Dictionary by mail. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 CVS. Broadway New York 


see, 














SKIRTS and DRESSES for '\ 


EXPECTANT MOTHERS 


Absolute comfort and elegant appearance on all 
occasions. The one maternity garment which safeguards 
the health of the wearer. Protected by patents. 


Many styles and fab- Gan 
rics. Send for illustrated (We -7C 
style book. You can’t Tone whew 

; MATERNITY GARMENTS 
home ut our prices. 


produce these garments 
Beyer & Williams Garment Company, Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 















THE NEW BOARDER 
AT MISS STOKES’S 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


“Don’t think it’s dangerous—unless there 
are internal injuries. I looked him over pretty 
good. He’s got a bunch of broken bones, but 
I think that’s all. Little fool was going about 
forty miles an hour on a slick road; he might 
have known he’d turn over.” 

He stopped suddenly at the snapping sound 
of Miss Nancy’s voice. ‘‘I guess he didn’t turn 
over because he wanted to. That’s the way 
with you, Lem Foster, always laying down the 
law about something or other. I didn’t notice 
you calling yourself names when you turned 
over about a year ago. How long before he’ll 
come out of that?” 

“Pretty soon. I’ll stay here until then.” 

Miss Nancy turned for one more look at the 
bed, for a searching regard of the blazing fire. 
Then she left the room. 


MINUTE later, when the chromos glared 
4 Land the mottoes seemed to speak in the 
loudness of their colors, a huddled form bent 
over in the old rocking-chair as Miss Nancy 
Stokes took the four pieces of the torn photo- 
graph from her apron pocket, and, smoothing 
her lap, began placing them in their respective 
positions. Soon the complete photograph lay 
in place, and the laughing eyes of a girl looked 
up into hers. 

Miss Nancy bent to look closer at the smooth, 
rounded cheeks, the pretty mouth, the straying 
hair which even in the photograph showed soft 
and wavy, and her eyes narrowed a bit. ‘“‘ Ain’t 
she sweet ?”’ she said softly. ‘‘ But she’s spoiled, 
that’s what, spoiled.” 

Miss Nancy pressed the torn edges together 
so that not a chance of identity might be lost, 
and her head was bent lower than ever as she 
studied the features. Her lips grew firmer, then 
grim. Then with a sudden motion she straight- 
ened up and looked into the faraway. 

‘Just like her,’’ she mused at last, “‘just ex- 
actly like her—except for the eyes, and they’re 
her paw’s.”’ 

She gathered the pieces of the photograph 
once more into her apron pocket and reached 
for the old scrapbook. Hurriedly she turned 
the pages until one fell heavily downward and 
two daguerreotypes, held in their place by bits 
of pasted ribbc~s, stood revealed in their faded 
violet coloring. Again the photograph was 
brought out, pieced together, and compared. 
Miss Nancy nodded. 

‘Just like her,’”’ she said again; and there 
came an expression of sympathy and longing 
into her face. 

Her hands trembled a bit as she closed the 
old book and returned it to its place in the old 
walnut cabinet. And, as she turned once more 
to look out at the dark view of the sodden, 
drizzled road in the distance, there was again 
that something on her cheek which old Aunt 
Phoebe had once seen; there was a quiver 
about her lips, and her hands were pressed 
hard together. 

“‘T wish I knew,” she 


” 


murmured; ‘‘I wish 


The sound of a voice roused her. It was 
some one calling, some one whose tones were 
wild, yet weak. Miss Nancy rose sharply. A 
moment more and she was bending over the 
bed, while Doctor Foster eyed professionally 
the uneasy, talking, bandaged figure before 
him. At first the words were jumbled. Then 
suddenly Miss Nancy started. There had come 
a name—and an expression of surety had 
sprung into the elderly woman’s eyes. 

She hurried out. Once more in her room she 
dragged an old valise from the closet and placed 
within it the scanty necessities for a journey. 


Wee supper came that night the eleven 
Oliver Twists of the House of Stokes had 
something even more important than the 
accident to discuss. Miss Nancy was not in 
her usual place of vantage. She was gone 
gone from her boarding-house for the first time 
in twenty-five years, and even the broken bones 
and contused muscles of a much-talked-of 
young man faded into nothingness beside this. 

And while the whispers went about the long 
table a confused woman, her satchel dangling 
and bumping against her, her ears ringing with 
the rattling crash of hurrying “‘L”’ trains and 
the whistles of traffic policemen, walked aim- 
lessly, almost hopelessly, about the streets of a 
great city, asking and asking directions, and at 
last receiving them. 

An hour more and she stood in the living- 
room of a rather large home, her satchel still in 
hand, her eyes fixed grimly on the door through 
which a servant had just vanished. 

There came a step, the sight of a girlish form 
in the doorway. 

Miss Nancy started forward uncertainly, 
then waited. 

The young woman approached. 
to see me?” 

Miss Nancy shifted her satchel. ‘‘ Your maw 
at home?” she asked. 

‘*No, she isn’t. Mary said you wanted 

‘“Ves, I did.” A trifle of snap had come into 
the tone now—more of embarrassment than of 
the caustic. ‘‘ This is Alice Chapman, ain’t it?”’ 

“Ves. Mamma ——” 

“*T just wanted to know if she was at home. 
I used to know your maw—and your paw, too. 
But I came to see you—about something. 
You mind if we set down on this settee over 
here?” She placed the satchel on the floor and 
waited until the girl, a trifle of wonderment on 
her face, obeyed the request, then sat down 
beside her. ‘I reckoiu you ain’t never heard of 
me,”? Miss Nancy began haltingly. ‘‘I used to 
know your paw well; your maw too. But that 
ain’t got much to do with it. I live down at 
Brizendine,” she ended. 


**You came 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 77 
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Made in the Cup at the Table 
30c two size tins 9Oc 


except in extreme West and South 
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By Mr. Washington’s process of refining; all those properties which 
make ordinary coffee distressing and injurious are removed, leaving only 
the soluble and perfectly digestible portions. That is one reason why so 
many doctors recommend and hospitals use it. 






































G. Washington’s is absolutely pure coffee refined as sugar is refined—only the choicest 

coffee berries are used. It makes the most delicious fragrant cup of coffee you ever 

tasted. You simply put the quantity desired in a cup—pour on boiling water and your 
coffee is ready. Also dissolves instantly in 
ice water. If your grocer can’t supply you 
30c will bring you a full size tin. 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE SALES CO. 


79 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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i OU don’t have to be good at guessing games, to 
NY = : 
\ guess what makes Underwood Deviled Ham the y 
N ao : sie é ; 
iy Big Taste for “partynics” and picnics of every kind! y 
si ; Just you taste this delicious minced spiced ham, spread in sandwiches of 4 
re fresh white bread, and forever after it will be a part of all your parties— April \ } 
SVQ ae - a 2 és he “8 A 
a First parties, May Day parties, fancy dress parties, domino parties, etc., etc. | ] 
; Pane hi ; he é 4 x : s ‘ \ A 
Vy Write for free book of Little Red Devil Recipes for Good Fun Occasions \ , 
NS —sandwiches, salads, rarebits, etc. Recipes, too, for breakfast, luncheon, )) 
| ma dinner—omelets, soufHés, croquettes, etc., etc. Just send us your grocer’s 
N address and say if he sells Underwood. Better still, send his address and 15c. h 
- 1 2 . . NS 
\ for small can totry. Economical—makes 12 large or 24 small sandwiches. Va A 
Smartest grocers everywhere sell Underwood Deviled Ham. See if qa } 
YY your grocer carries it— today. If not, he’ll get some for you, if you'll ask. \ 
‘< Try Little Red Devil Recipe No. 49-— Underwood Cream Toast 
u Melt butter size of egg in double boiler. Add teaspoonful flour, three cups 
\ milk. When smooth, stir in a small can Underwood Deviled Ham. Pour over 


slices of freshly toasted bread, and sprinkle with crumbs of grated hard-boiled egg. \ A 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., 64 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


; UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 4 |) | 
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> JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 








Pour a spoonful in 
a glass of water 


HE quality of the extract 

will be proved by the 

quantity, flavor and fragrance of 

the oil which will rise to the 
top of the water. 








Try this test on Burnett’s Lemon or 
Orange Extract. See how the pure 
oil comes to the surface and how 
matchless is its delicate flavor and 
tempting fragrance. If you are still 
unconvinced, try Burnett’s in one 
of your desserts. You cannot fail to 
taste its superiority there. 


Dainty and Artistic Desserts 


115 suggestions forynew and dainty desserts. 
Please mention your grocer’s name when 
writing for it. 





Dept. A 
36 India Street Boston, Mass. 
BURNETT'S VANILLA 
has been the standard for 67 
years, 





Western Package 
Eastern Package 














(; We pack only fat, tender clams of 






Here’s a sea food 
worth knowing 
Send for a can, and find out what a 


treat is a store for you in the enjoy- 
ment of 


| Pioneer 


“a Clams 




















the famous Razor variety—found only 
along the North Pacific. Each clam is 
individually cleansed. No other clams 
so good—they have the fine salt sea taste. 
It your grocer hasn’t them, send his name, and 
Order a can Parcel Post 

Vull-sized can sent for 25c or $1.25 for six cans. 
Makes 1 1-2 quarts delicious soup, l quart ¢ howder 
and many other dishes,shown in our 4g 





Free Recipe Book 
Gives suggestions for more than a 
score of fine dishes—soups, chow- 
ders, salads, omelets, fritters, etc. 
Mention dealer’s name and write 
today for book and trial can. 


Sea Beach Packing Works 
100 Pacific Avenue 
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A = smooth and piquant. J 
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SALAD DRESSING 


Makes fresh vegetables doubly wel- 
come—a dressing so dainty and delicious 
that it improves everything 
that it is served with—-salads, 
sandwiches, cold meats. 
Can be used 100 ways. 
Write to Dept. B for free 
recipe book. 
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350 No. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


) Yacht Club Tomato Catsup 
\4<22¢ Jf/ (something new) is always fresh, ¥ 








THE NEW BOARDER 
AT MISS STOKES’S 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


“‘Brizendine?”’ The girl’s voice was sharply 
questioning. 

““My name’s Nancy Stokes. I keep the 
boarding-house where Mr. Larkinlives. Icame 
to see you about him.” 

There was a straightening of the form beside 
her; and when the girl spoke her tone was cold: 

I don’t believe 

But there she stopped; a hand had touched 
her arm. 

Miss Nancy was leaning forward until her 
gray hair brushed the soft cheek of the girl 
beside her. ‘‘Let’s don’t say it yet. If your 
paw was alive he’d tell you there wasn’t any- 
thing i in the world I wouldn’t do for you, and I 
ain’t going to say anything that’d hurt you or 
that'wouldn’t be for the best. You was engaged 
to Mr. Larkin, wasn’t you?” 

““Ves.”’? The answer came involuntarily. 

““And when things didn’t go right in New 
York you didn’t like it, did you?” 

“Why should I?” The girl turned with out- 
stretched hands, impatience in her voice, the 
impatience of a child who has had her own way 
all her life. ‘‘He couldn’t expect me to give up 
everything and go with him and be 

“Let’s don’t say anything more about that,” 
the strangely soft voice of Miss Nancy inter- 
rupted again. ‘‘ You see I’ve got a little some- 
thing to tell you—something about myself. 
Maybe it won’t amount to fiddlesticks, you 
can’t tell. But, you see, I just know that deep 
down in your heart you love him; there isn’t 
any girl that can keep from it—a little bit. 

And so —— 








ae ERE was a moment of silence. Miss 
Nancy sat staring at the floor while the girl 
beside her, half indignant, half curious, re- 
garded her irresolutely. At last the older 
woman began again: ‘‘Honey, suppose I tell 
you something—about your paw and me.” 

““My father?” 

“Did you ever hear him talk about living 
down at Meadeville? I don’t guess he recol- 
lected it much, but we both lived there at the 
same time once. It was a good many years ago 
and I wore a ring he had given me. Then one 
day his paw’s warehouse burned up and there 
wasn’t any insurance to cover it. It took about 
everything they had. That night Henry asked 
me if it made any difference to me, if I’d come 
along and make the fight with him, and I— 
I gave him back the ring. You see I’d been 
spoiled. I couldn’t see why a man should ask 
me to make sacrifices for him. He didn’t say a 
word to me, Honey. He just took the ring and 
turned it over in his hand and looked at me with 
those big brown eyes of his—they were a lot 
like Mr. Larkin’s, weren’t they? Then he left 
the house. Two or three days later he came up 
here and 

There was a long stillness in the room. Miss 
Nancy’s hand had found the fingers of the girl 
and was pressing them tight. A silent wait and 
then: ‘‘Someway, after he’d been gone a long 
time, I got over being mad and hurt; I used to 
feel my finger sometimes where the ring had 
been, and then I found out. I wanted him then, 
Honey; I wanted hima lot; but he never came 
back. And something inside me just seemed to 
go empty all of asudden. I tried to be just like 
I'd always been, but it wasn’t in me, Honey. I 
wanted to get where nobody knew me; where 
nobody could see what I was a-longing for and 
a-wishing for and a-hoping for. I wanted to 
fight it out—and I did fight it a long time. 
Then one day I gave up. I wrote to him up here 
in Chicago. I didn’t write soon enough, Honey. 
After that—I just didn’t care. I knew your 
paw was going up in the world and I was going 
down. Once in a while I heard people talking 
about me—how sharp I was and how I hated 
everybody and wouldn’t have anything to do 
with people and how I was a ‘character’—just 
something to belaughed at. Honey,they didn’t 
know how lonesome I was and how I was long- 
ing for something I’d put away from me and 
couldn’t ever take back.” 

The girl drew a quick gasping breath and 
stirred uneasily, but Miss Nancy did not seem 
to know. 

“Honey,” she said slowly and the hand went 
c aressingly upward, ‘ ‘don’t you see how dif- 
ferent it all would have been if I’d been willing 
to make the fight with him? Don’t yousee that 
evenif Mr. Larkin’s lost everything in the world 
—and goodness knows he ain’t—it won’t be 
for long? Don’t you see that being together 
through thick and thin will just weld you to- 
gether so that nothing can ever take you apart? 
Your maw didn’t always have everything she’s 
got now. She made the fight, Honey. And 

can’t you see what it means? Won’t you make 
it? Won’t you take the word of one that’s been 
through all the other side of it that there’s a lot 
of things that money never will bring? You'll 
know it too—some day. You ain’t the kind of 
a girl the at wouldn’t. So won’t you go to him, 
Honey?” The arm had e encircled the girl’s 
shoulders, the voice was crooning. ‘‘Won’t you 
go to him, a-laying there a-calling for you, his 
poor bz indaged arms a-struggling to reach up, 
and him forgetting every hurt that automobile 
gave him just in 

‘¢Automobile?”? There was a sudden start, 
a half-wild strain in the voice. “Miss Nancy, 
you didn’t tell me. I—I ——” 








AND SAKES, Percy Wrightman,” observed 
Miss Nancy Stokes the following noon, 
“T reckon that if I want to go and bring that 
there little girl down to nurse Mr. Larkin it 
ain’t anybody’s business but my own, is it? 
Barn Williams, there goes that telephone. Get 
up and answer it. I’m getting plumb tired to 
death a-walking my legs off just to find out it’s 
some girl a-asking for you. Have cabbage, 
Doctor Flaven?” 





— 











The Outcome of 
His Invention 


At a million meals or more each day, someone is greeted by 
a dish like this. The dish Prof. Anderson invented— 


A dish of Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


Sometimes with cream and sugar. Sometimes like crackers 
in a bowl of milk. 


And, because this man exploded grains, all of these people 
enjoy a daily delight such as no other cereal food offers. 


A Hundred Million Granules 
Blasted in Each Grain 


To create these foods, 100,000,000 granules inside of each 
grain are blasted by steam explosion. Each blown to atoms 
for ease of digestion. And no cooking process ever did that in 
cereal foods before. 


The grains come to you unbroken, though eight times 
normal size. They are airy and crisp—floating bubbles of 
grain—with a taste like toasted nuts. 

But the great fact is that by this process whole grains are 


made wholly digestible. On that account, Puffed Grains are 
now very widely prescribed by physicians. 


Putted Wheat-10¢ 
Putted Rice-15¢ 


Except in Extreme West 


Folks revel in these foods. They are so thin and fragile, so 
dainty and crisp, so ready to melt in the mouth. 


They serve as both foods and confections. They are used 
iike nut meats in candy making and as garnish for ice cream. 


They are mixed with fruit for a morning dish, to give a 
nut-like blend. At night they are served in bowls of milk 
thin toasted wafers, easy to digest. 


Homes which don’t serve Puffed Grains miss every day 
some very dainty dishes. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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Easter 


Miiyhst as a gift carries a 


message more clearly than 
words and as delicately as 


flowers. 


Preferences 


in 


flowers differ; a box of Aiiylers 


is universally appreciated. 
Its gift is a subtle tribute to 


good taste. 


Bonbons 


nuggets of flavor— “4a 
candy word that always means 





Chocolates 


Each piece of 449 is made as if 
ourreputation depended on it alone. 
Chocolate-covered nuts and fruits, 
dainty bonbons and creams, little 


deliciousness. 


ft, 


United States 


efiyér? Bonbons and Chocolates 
and many other sweet things from 
igh? are sold by 4" sales agents 
(leading druggists everywhere) in 
and Canada. 


should be no sales agent near you, ‘ 


please write us. 


64 IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK 
FRANK DeK. HUYLER, Pres. 


If there 


Ask for 49 Cocoa and txéx 


Chocolate at your grocer’s 
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Agents for Red Cross Shoes. 


11, » Sprin gz He 


For Growing 
Girls and Boys 


Tan Russia Calf 





. $2.00 

low Hee 2.50 

ror N. Y. Draf 
York ¢ 

Factory 


511-519 


By mail anywhere. 
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The unexpected guest 


will always find you ready if your pantry 


contains a can ¢ 


“SuTHEMILK OF G 


of 


It is a pleasure to serve saad se ar iinty dishes 

which can be quickly prepared with this 

delicious preparation of green sweet corn. 
Kornlet Soup 
Kornlet Pudding 
Kornlet au Gratin 


Write for recipe boo 


dinner, 


klet tell 


ng Many appetizing ways to 
serve Kornlet for breakfast, luncheon and 


If your grocer cannot supply you 


F with Kornlet, send us his nameand address 
P with 25c in stamps and we will send you a 
full size can by Parcel] Post, prepaid; 
our Kornlet Recipe Booklet, FREE. 
Meadow Queen Canned Food is Dependable. 
The Haserot Canneries Co. 
415 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ROYAL HAPPINESS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


presently (it was an incorrigible form of ad- 
dress, one of the things for which the Duke 
dec lared he liked Sir Hector), “what you want 
in this business, and perhaps what His Majesty 
would like too, is to transfer the responsibility. 
Well give me permission to make it a Cabinet 
matter. Let us consider the que stion on inte oe 
ni itional grounds and submit our views to you. 

‘“*What is your own idea of the political 
aspect of sending the Prince to this chap in the 
Adirondacks?’ the Duke asked. 

“*T think,” Sir Hector replied, ‘‘in the present 
soreness Over our action in the North Pacific 
it would be quite a useful little move.”’ 

“Other things being equal that is a con- 
sideration that is bound, of course, to affect 
them at home,”’ mused the Duke. ‘‘ You meet 
tomorrow morning, don’t you? Come over to 
luncheon and bring du Croix. 

Du Croix was the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries. 

It was always carefully kept from Prince 
Alfred that the decision arrived at was affected 
by anything but his own desire. The Duke 
made a point of that. He knew how much the 
boy would dislike the idea that political con- 
siderations, however important, had practically 
influenced it. 

Before the Week was out Sir Randolph Perry 
had gone to see Doctor Morrow at Sumach 
with an open mind. He sent his report by 
telegram, and it was so favorable tothe Morrow 
system as to leave the Duke, as he said, no 
alternative. A bulletin was issued which 
stated that, upon the advice of Sir Randolph 
Perry, given after thorough personal examina- 
tion of the treatment of phthisis initiated and 
carried on by Dr. James Morrow, at Sumach, 
in the State of New York, it had been decided 
to place His Royal Highness, Prince Alfred, 
for some months in Doctor Morrow’s care. 
His Royal Highness, attended by Sir Randolph 
Perry and his own suite, would proceed to 
Sumach as soon as suitable arrangements could 
be made. Sir Randolph Perry would then 
leave for England. 

The bulletin did not include the name of 
Dr. Henry P. Atkinson; but a local paper 
mentioned that he left Ottawa the day before 
the Prince did, with the intention of getting 
five days’ fishing up the Saguenay before 
returning to Pittsburgh. 


X 


¢) THE Prince was handed over to Doctor 
Morrow. A special train left Ottawa at 
nine o'clock one merning for Montreal. There 
His Royal Highness was transferred to another 
special and proceeded to Moose Lick, where he 
spent the night, and then drove to Sumach the 
next morning. As the newspaper dispatches 
announced, he was “accompanied by_ his 
equerry, Colonel Adrian Vandeleur, Sir Ran- 
dolph Perry, the well-known London specialist, 
two trained nurses and his valet.’”’ The deeply 
interested public was further informed that 
the Prince had “stood the journey very well.” 
Then in a conspicuous position all the news- 
papers published: 
Doctor Morrow's PERSONAL APPEAL 
All that can be published to meet the natural 
interest of the country in the welfare of its distin- 
guished guest will be given to the press through 
ognized channels, and the public is earnestly 
urged to coéperate with those in charge in making 
the treatment a success by maintaining the con- 
ditions of absolute privacy and peace which are 
essential to it. 


rec 


It was astonishing, the effect of this personal 
appeal. The country was proud of Doctor 
Morrow, and with cause. He had taken a line 
in his treatment of phthisis so based on the 
American temperament, so characterized by 
American methods and habits of thought, as to 
place his notable victories among the laurels of 
his country. His long, lean person was the 
constant victim of the illustrated papers; 
everybody knew something about his daily 
life and beliefs; he wasan American institution. 

That the case of Prince Alfred should have 
been wrested from the skill of Europe to be 
placed in the hands of Doctor Morrow elated 
his country no less than it aroused some tem- 
porary criticism in England. The American 
public, breathlessly desiring the cure of the 
Prince, _accepted Doctor Morrow’s instruc 
tions. ‘‘It is now up to us,” announced one 
promine nt paper after three illustrated columns 
describing the preparations which had be en 
made at Doctor Morrow’s new “shack” on 
Colter’s Island, “to forget that Prince Alfred 
is there. The fellow who would pry upon him, 
when he is gamely struggling for his life with 
the help and protection of our country, de- 
serves to. be hot at sight.” Colter’s Island 
was mark it of bounds for the « am ping 
of the year, and people getting off the 
Moose Lick, the nearest  statior s 
another a little sear« hingly to 
that they harbored no reporters. 
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at one 
sure 


€ quite 
FRED sank with every tenderness into 


L 

A the solitude s, high and sweet and strange 
of the Adirondacl k Mount: iins,and the care of an 
odd-looking man ‘with bright eyes and a cadav- 
erous face, who put a hand on his shoulder 
and told him he was going to get better. He 
arrived dropping with sleep, and he spent the 
first twenty-four hours in his clothes, wrapped 
in furs in a hammock on a veranda. 

About him a million fir-fingers pricked in a 
wilderness dotted with quiet lakes. Through 
a fine rain a great mountain loomed and smiled. 
There was a happy balm abroad, a still delight 
in living. 
clear, sweet, sane habitation of these new airs. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 79 


Drowsily Alfred gave his spirit to the 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1914 




































































A Quiet Little Spread. 


Nothing has more charm for college girls than the very exclusive little 
spreads enjoyed in their rooms at night, and they tell us they serve 


JELL- 


on these occasions because it can be made into a great variety of just such 
dainty dishes as they like best, and "anybody can fix it in a minute." 

For big dinners and for little spreads Jell-O is alike suitable. 

It can be made into so great a variety of dishes that one for any 
occasion can be prepared from it. 

A beautiful new Recipe Book, with brilliantly colored pictures by Rose 
Cecil O’Neill, author and illustrator of “The Kewpies,” will be sent free to 
all who write and ask us for it. 

There are seven Jell-O flavors, all pure fruit flavors, as follows: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

10 cents a package at any grocer’s or any general store. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
If isn’t 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. it 


there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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x tyle and perfect fit, buy 
PPHOENLX 
‘SILK HOSE 


IN| 4-PAIR BOXES | 
Every pair ¢ 


Hose successfu y demon- 
strates that silk hose can 
afford long wear as well as 
stylish appearance. 





Phoenix Silk Hose is so low 


Made 
of 
pure- 
dye 
thread silk 
in all popular 
colors. 





WOMEN’S 
(in 40 Shades) 
75c, $1, $1.50, 
$2 Pair 


Can be had 
in out-sizes 





MEN’S 
50c, 75c, 
$1 Pair 


“Made in & 







America” 
by ral tf: 
PHOENIX | ¥. 
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KNITTING 
WORKS 


222 
Broadway 
Milwaukee 


in cost and of such exceptional & 
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REFRIGERATORS 


Adopted and used by the U. S. Government 


Sold you direct from factory, freight prepaid. 
30 days free trial in your own home. Easy 
monthly payments if desired. Money 
returned without argument if not satis- 
factory. Made entirely of zinc-coated 

metal. Heavily enameled a snowy 
white inside and outside. Revolving 
shelves of silvery-tinned wire 
quickly removable). Beautiful 
trimmings of brass, nickeled and 
polished. Anti-friction, roller- 

! g casters. Perfect refrig- 
Keeps the food clean, 


sweet, wholesome. 





pu 
Very economical, saves price 
in cost of ice. 7 years’ rec- 
ord. The ‘*White Frost’’ 


is beautiful inappearance. 
Positively sanitary. 
lasts a lifetime. (We 
give an ironclad 25- 
year guaranty.) You 
buy direct from the 
maker. A post 
card will bring 
free catalogue. 


METAL 
STAMPING CO. 
Dept. 2 

Jackson 
Mich. 





























Are You Deaf? 








Electricity and invention continue 
to accomplish new wonders for the 
deaf and hard of hearing. 


ACOUSTICON 


Is now made in: 
48 Tones 10Types 50 Colors 


Greatest variety in styles, prices, and range 
of tones. Any desired color or shade—makes 
the Acousticon a beautiful and attractive 
article to wear. 

Send for an Acousticon—try it—study the 
Styles, prices and color card—get what you need 
before you buy. The Acousticon has already 
earned its reputation for service and durability — 
it continues to improve—guaranteed. 

_ Sent on request—by parcel post—for 10 days 
free trial—no deposit required—you do not com- 
mit yourself to purchase. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC COMPANY 
Suite 1311 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 


To our old customers: Your black Acousticon 
may be exchanged for one of color. 

















ROYAL HAPPINESS 


After Catkin had taken off his boots he closed 
his eyes upon the faithful Catkin and would not 
be aware of him. He took admonition from a 
kind, wise face, and food fromakind, wise hand; 
in the intervals the mountain, too, seemed to 
speak kindly and wisely. When he definitely 
woke, and Doctor Morrow looked into his 
sunken eyes, the physician of many saw there 
a little star that he knew. 

Prince Alfred went first into the doctor’s 
house for observation. He began to gain no- 
ticeably in flesh almost from the day he ar- 
rived, as was natural after the fever, and 
Doctor Morrow attached even more weight to 
the daily ceremony of the scales than they 
showed. He let them tell their flattering tale, 
adding nothing to it; and, perhaps because 
this was new in his experience, Alfred counted 
the figures with more and more interest. It 
appeared to be something he was doing for 
himself. From the beginning Morrow found 
him docile, grateful, touchingly attentive to 
orders, but lackingin something that the doctor 
presently diagnosed as “outlook.” In a letter 
to Atkinson in Pittsburgh he wrote: 


I want hope; I can’t find even expectation. 
Every day isa page which he hardly thinks it worth 
while to turn. He's suffering badly from predi- 
gested life—the diet of Princes, suppose. Ishould 
like to drown Vandeleur. 


OCTOR MORROW could not drown Van- 
deleur, but within a week he had made 
away with the nurses. They were not necessary 
to his system. It must have been difficult to 
tell Mrs. Gold that there wasa system to which 
she was unnecessary; but Doctor Morrow did 
it. Catkin struggled gamely, and Alfred him- 
self even put in a word for ‘told Cat’’; but he 
went in the same ship. 

“Never mind, Catto,” said his master. “I 
know it’s awful for a chap with your tummy, 
going back and forth like this, but you shall 
have something to pin on your coat for it; I'll 
see to it myself. When I’m dead, you know.” 

“Oh, sir,’ the faithful Catkin — replied, 
“don’t talk about me. And sir, if you wouldn’t 
speak of dyin’ when I’m a-shavin’ of you! I 
as nearly as possible cut you, sir.” 

Bag and baggage they all went, weeping 
discreet tears. Poor Catkin’s sniff Doctor 
Morrow pardoned, but Mrs. Gold’s handker- 
chief was a red rag to him. 

“‘Tt isn’t because he’s their dear patient; 
it’s because he’s their darling Prince,’’ he 
snorted. ‘‘What an atmosphere for a human 
being to get wellin! Mephitic! Off they go!” 

There was no way of getting rid of Vandeleur, 
but after a day or two of observation Doctor 
Morrow decided that from his point of view 
the Colonel was innocuous. ‘He isn’t soaked in 
it like the others,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Besides in 
a week he’Il be too busy being sorry for himself 
to matter one way or the other.”’ 

Vandeleur wasn’t ‘‘soaked in it’; in fact it 
hadn’t more than nicely dyed him, and in the 
climate of the State of New York it began quite 
perceptibly to fade—the equerry did, the 
Guardsman, and the C. B. Doctor Morrow’s 
bright eyes noted the process with interest; 
and he arranged longer and longer fishing 
excursions for Colonel Vandeleur, who soon 
betrayed askill in catching trout and pike 
that washed it out, in moments of enthusiasm, 
altogether. 


F IS place was taken, as far as Doctor Mor- 

row could arrange it, by Abe and Riley. 
Abe and Riley were no body guardsmen to 
Prince Alfred, but they showed him around. It 
was Abe and Riley that built the open camp 
of pine logs where he presently went to live, 
built it under his eyes as he lay in the hammock 
on the veranda. Abe it was who first an- 
nounced that he was out of the hammock and 
“interferin’,’” Riley who reported him ‘“ busy 
as a switch engine”’ bringing the spruce boughs 
for the roof and spreading the balsam for the 
bed. Abe and Riley, whose wooden shack 
smoked around the point, were the whole 
entourage, if we add Abe’s mother, who had 
only one tooth and hung out the clothes. She, 
poor dear! ought to be added, for she was the 
only one who showed any acquaintance with 
the part, bowing daily from the hips as she 
always did, witha hand on each of them, anda 
‘‘Good-morning, Your Majesty.” Far from 
such sophistications were Abe and Riley, 
though kind and good in the manner that goes 
with an open shirt. - Unnaturally silent at first, 
commiseration gave them tongue, and it was 
soon touched with affection. His biddableness, 
his ordinary trustful air of waiting to be told, 
made him seem to them more youthful than 
he was. ‘“‘Nci that-a-way, sonny; don’t y’ re- 
member I showed ye different afore? ’’ sounded 
earnestly across the clearing to the doctor on 
the veranda, who smiled into his newspaper 
and made no sign. 

Doctor Morrow had been obliged to grope a 
little—longer than he liked; but at last he had 
got the reaction he wanted. The Prince was 
pounds heavier, slept like a baby, fished with 
Abe and Riley, seemed quite content. And 
there were undoubted signs that the tissue was 
beginning to respond. Doctor Morrow was 
entitled to his smile. Nevertheless he frowned 
over it, sending out colorless advices and mak- 
ing reports to Vandeleur which distinctly 
lagged behind the achievement. 

“It’s going to be all right for now,’’ he 
grumbled to his assistant, ‘‘but five years 
hence we shall have him back. He wants more 
than anybody can give him; something to 
counteract the confounded alkaloid of his life 
and training that neutralizes the very vital 
spring in him.”’ 
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utting this year's 
style into last 
year's clothes 


Look over your wardrobe. See the perfectly good 
dresses, coats and hats—too good to discard, 
but too out-of-style to wear. Then see the 
practical, helpful articles on re-modeling last 
year's things, in the Apnil Criterion of Fashion: 








Making Over Old Dresses 


Explicit, workable plans for 
putting an up-to-date smartness 
into out-of-style dresses, coats 
and hats. 


Half a Dozen Blouses 
Made Out of One 


A clever way of multiplying 
this indispensable garment at an 
expense that is next to nothing. 


Something Out of Noth- 
ing for the Children 


A clever mother’s original and 
workable ideas for utilizing every 
scrap of the old wardrobe in 
becomingly and economically 
clothing growing boys and girls. 


Buying Your Cloth to 
Fit the Pattern 


That little extra you buy to be 
sure, amounts to a lot of money in 
time. This article tells how tosave 
this waste. It’s a little trick that 
only a designer could discover. 


Eight Pages of Styles that are 
New and Individual 


Styles that you can reproduce accurately and 
easily with Ladies’ Home Jourmal Pattems. 
Shown in color and fully explained. 

























The Simple Things that 


Paris Creates 


American women of refined taste 
would like to wear. 


What the Spring Shop 
Windows Will Show 


Ready-to-wear wraps, after- 
noon gowns and suits, reproduced 
large and clear on the pages with 
every detail brought out so that 
you who wish to may copy. 


This is a brief 
outline of a few 
of the features 
to be found in 


Ap ril 
Viterion 


of Fashion ,; 


‘ 


All Paris styles are not ex- 
treme. An unusually interesting 
article, by one of the best known 
fashion wniters in the French 
capital, describes many really 
simple and lovely gowns that 
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Never rub the dirt in 


—always wash it off 


When your face 
grimy there’s 
the dirt off with your dry 
Never do this. 


chief. 


feels 


dusty 


and 


a big temptation to rub 


handker- 


This rubbing of the dirt and grime over 
your skin irritates it and destroys its texture. 
Instead of this way, which throws an unneces- 
sary burden on the skin and tends to overtax 
it, use this specific cleansing:— 


Apply your hot washcloth, 


lathered with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap, for several minutes. 
When the pores are thoroughly open, rub in 


a fresh Woodbury lather. 


This dissolves the 


dirt and takes it out of the delicate pores 


without the slightest 


irritation. 


Close the 


pores and arouse the circulation in your skin 
by a cold water rinse. 


Use Woodbury’s regularly. 


The 


formula for this famous facial soap 


is the work of 
skin and its needs. 


cake. 


after the first cake. 


Woodbury’s 


an authority on the 
It costs 25c a 
No one hesitates at the price 


Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers throughout the United States 
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and Canada. 
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ROYAL HAPPINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 


Abe and Riley were not enough, were surely 
not enough. The wilderness was not enough. 

So far it had been the Adirondack guide-boat 
for expeditions, light and quick and sure, and 
Abe or Riley or both had accompanied to row 
and for portage, and Alfred had mainly fished. 
One evening the buckboard went to Moose Lick 
and came back with a canoe. Abe slid it into 
the water when all the light of the sky seemed 
to be moored there, and Prince Alfred and 
Doctor Morrow, looking on, stood already in 
the brightness of the evening bonfire. 

“Tomorrow morning,” said the doctor, as it 
was made fast, ‘‘ Abe shall take you out in that 
and show you how to manage it. For the ex- 
ploration of these water highways of ours there 
is nothing like it.” 

“Delightful,” said Prince Alfred. 
safe to leave the paddles out?” 

‘**Quite,”’ said the doctor. ‘* The last Mohawk 
left these parts some time ago, Prince.”’ 

“Ah!” said Alfred. ‘‘Now you're ragging. 
I think it’s my bedtime. Good-night, Doctor.” 


‘Quite 


JEXT morning, when Abe came around the 

point to do the chores, which was early, the 
canoe had vanished. Abe was not disturbed, 
but made his way, full of morning leisure, to 
the camp, where Prince Alfred’s bed was also 
empty. 

““Doctor’s took him out,’ said Abe, still 
unperturbed, and went about his work. 

Presently Doctor Morrow appeared, looking 
for his patient, who was seldom late for break- 
fast; and then it was plain that the Prince and 
the canoe had gone together. The little group 
on the shore looked at one another rather 
blankly. 

‘*He didn’t say he knew anything about a 
canoe, ” said the Doctor to Vandeleur. ‘‘ Does 
he? 

‘*He was fond of the river at Oxford,” said 
Vandeleur, with an alarmed eye on the empty 
reaches. 

‘So long as he keeps off them rapids round 
by the Neck,” remarked Riley. 

‘‘He may not ’a’ gone that way at all,’’ Abe 
contributed, “but he don’t figure on bein’ back 
for breakfast. He’s took a hunk o’ boiled bacon 
an’ about half a pan o’ cornbread I baked last 
night. He’s fixed up till dinner anyhow.” 

Colonel Vandeleur had got out of his coat. 
sia iad | take the skiff,” he said. ‘‘You two 
mel! 

| don’t think, Vandeleur, that he would 
take the canoe out unless he knew how to man 
age it,’’ said Doctor Morrow. ‘‘ We'll give him 
an hour or so. I am very well pleased that he 
has gone, and I particularly don’t want to 
chase him.” 

But Vandeleur was in the skiff and a boat- 
length out. ‘That's all right, Doctor, from 
your point of view, but he had no business 
confound him!—to go off like this without 
telling me,” he called out; ‘‘and when I find 
him I'll tell him so. 

‘Then I hope you don’t find him,’ 
Doctor Morrow to himself. 

And Vandeleur didn’t. 

He came very near it, though, at a point 
about three miles up Wasitan Inlet, where the 
canoe was drawn in behind a thicket of tama- 
rack and raspberry bushes, and on a grassy 
hump beside it Alfred sat satisfying the most 
gorgeous hunger of his life on fat bacon and 
corn pone. Through the leaves he saw his 
equerry laboring at the oar, and, though he 
must have known with what purpose, he made 
no sign; instead he kept so still that a chip- 
munk came after crumbs. It was his first sweet 
moment of freedom; Vandeleur seemed to coast 

around it, ineffective and absurd. 

‘*Handles an oar very well,” Alfred reflected, 
with a smile of irony and detachment, as the 
skiff shot onward. ‘* This is not nice of me,”’ he 
murmured, ‘‘not at all nice’’; and he lighted a 
cigar, which was against orders. He smoked it 
out before he began to paddle peacefully back, 
and Doctor Morrow smelled it on him when he 
turned up to apologize for his absence at break- 
fast, having passed Abe and Riley, apparently 
fishing, halfway. 

‘*So it wasn't safe,”’ 


> said 


laughed the doctor, ‘‘to 
leave the paddles out. Well, this gives you the 
key of the woods, Prince.” 

Vandeleur took it less philosophically and 
held himself remote for some hours after he had 
( hanged. 

‘Stuffy,”” commented Prince Alfred kindly. 

‘It did him a lot of good though. Vandy’s 
getting much too fat. 


JANDELEUR was stuffy quite often as the 
days went on, and it became plain that the 
less Alfred saw of his equerry the better Doctor 
Morrow was pleased. The doctor seemed indif 
ferent as to how his patient amused himself, 
asserted no control, displayed no tact, 
gested nothing, praised not at all. 

A pleasant, rather critical interest in as much 
of his day’s doings as he chose to tell was all 
that Alfred had to meet from his physician; 
he told more and more. The canoe became his 
favorite companion; hours he spent init, happy 
and alone. Vandeleur, as became a pleasant 
fellow, got over his stuffiness, caught record 
trout, and discovered himself absorbed in the 
Sunday papers. 

Nothing did Prince Alfred ever see in his 
explorings, except now and then some chy little 
animal that was new to him and the reflection 
under the bows of his canoe of a gaunt young 
man in an American sweater that was familiar 
until one afternoon, at a clearing by the water’s 
edge, he came upon a woodsman whom he 
obliged with a match. They were both sociable. 

‘**Come fur?’ asked the man, lighting his pipe. 


sug 
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This beautiful 
Cawston Plume 
Number AA is our special 
April offering to our mail 
order customers. 17 inches § 
long. Wide of flue and glossy | 
—this is a plume to delight | 
you if you love beautiful 

plumes. Dyed a brilliant 

Cawston black, it demands | 
instant admiration. : 


$3 0 This Number 
e 


BB Cawston 
Plume is of extra width, and 
conforms to the new style 
small hats. 13 inches in 
length, it is a smart, stylish | 
little plume of quality. ‘ 





These two guaranteed 
plumes have been made up 
in advance in such quantity 
that we can offer them at 
special prices now. 


plumes. 























Both of these plumes fur- 
nished in black and white, or 
any solid staple color, at the 
special prices quoted. Dyed 
to match your samples, 50 
cents extra. 


Mrs. R., of New York City, 
writes: 

“TI have had two black 
Cawston plumes for about 
seven years and they are 
just as good as new. The 
new white plume is a beauty. 
Have not seen any plumes 
to compare with Cawston’s 
for the price.”’ 


old feathers © 
and a little 
new material. 


Send for your Cawston Plumie today. I id f . 
Write for the Cawston oe It contains a. 1. 00 purchase = 





coupon | 


The fropical fun o 
Southern California — — 
the constant care of | 
the birds and their diet 
—have made Cawston 
the standard among “ 


Caveston Ostrich Farm 


_108-K Michigan Avenue, Chicago, il. 
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~All Cawston plumes 
trade-marked 


P.O. Box K 
South Pasadena, California + 


Will you accept your copy 
of the Cawston catalog, free? 

Just drop us a post card. 

This beautifully illustrated 
catalog shows how easily 
you can trim your hat with 
Cawston Plumes —just how 
to place them and how to 
attach them. 

It shows a page of new 
Spring French model hats. 
Your milliner can sell you a 
shape like one of these, and " 
you can save one third of 
your hat cost. Thus you will 
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be) 
have a better plume— guar- 
anteed for a year against 
imperfections! 8 


This catalog tells how we 
re-model, re-dye and re-curl 
old, ‘‘discouraging looking” 
feathers into valuable and 
stylish plumes, boas and fan- 
cies. It shows photographs | 
of repair creations. 


Send us your old feathers 
and we will quote prices and } 
guarantee satisfaction. 

Miss D., of Holyoke, 
Mass., writes: ~ 

“It hardly seems possible 
that you could ever have re- 
modelled my two old feath- p< 
ers, the tips and old fash- 
ioned neck boa, into the two 
handsome plumes and the px 
exquisite hat band.”’ 
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effects that are 
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seen in wash materials. 
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Bontex materials. 
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Every day, legions of people 
eet rid of their corns with 
Blue-jay. This easy method 
now removes about one mil- 
lion corns a month. 


You who suffer with corns do 
yourselves an injustice. Blue-jay 
will instantly relieve the pain. 
And generally in 48 hours, with- 
out any trouble, the corn comes 
out completely. 


About half the people know this 
now. When acorn appears they put 
Blue-jay on it. Then they forget it. 
And generally in a couple of days 
they lift out the corn and bid it 
good-bye. 


You can’t do that by paring corns. 
You may get relief for a little while, 
but the corns simply stay and grow. 


Try this modern, scientific way — 
the way now employed by physi- 
cians and hospitals. Get rid of the 
corn. It is just as easy, just as pain- 
less as the ineffective ways. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 
15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


























LISTERINE 


Use each day 





fy agreeable antiseptic mouth- 
wash that should invariably 
be used after the teeth are brushed. 
Listerine cleanses and purifies 
the oral cavity, and deodorizes 
the breath. Systematically used, 
Listerine will keep teeth and 
mouth in healthy condition. 


All Druggists Sell Listerine. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Red as Easter Roses 


rich, deep red! Not the pale, “‘light- 
complected”’ kind of ham, but in color as 
well as tenderness, juiciness and flavor, the 
eal crown to the Easter feast. 
llormel’s Dairy Brand Hams and Bacon are prepared 


‘rom choice porkers in this famous dairy section, 
ured the model Hormel Way,andO.K.'dby UncleSam. 


If your dealer is not supplied, we ship direct. Dairy 


Brand Bacon, 30c pound; Dairy Brand Ham, 20c 


pound; f.0. b. Austin. Send money order. 


GEO. A. \. HORMEL & CO. AUSTIN, MINN. 








ROYAL HAPPINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


“Moose Lick,” said Alfred, ‘“ 
office. It’s a pretty place.” 

““T’ve seen homelier. That’s a good ways 
too. Best come ashore a bit, hadn’t ye? Y’ 
look all tuckered out.” 

Alfred came ashore, and learned that the 
ranger was there to blaze out a piece of land 
for a party from Utica. 

“What is he going to do with it?” 

“Well, he reckons to put up a hotel here nex’ 
summer. Y’ see Moose Lick hev come into 
sech prominence lately on account of the Prince 
an’ all that this party thinks it’ll be a paying 
proposition. Now they’ve got a branch line 
through to Delville, he considers it won’t be 
the same trouble to get truck here; he kin 
strike into the road to Colter’s about a mile 
from this an’ get his connection that way. 
Personally I think it’s a fool place for a hotel, 
but then I’m not payin’ for it.” 

“So do I,” Alfred told him. 

“Ever seen the Prince?”’ 

“‘T have—yes. He’s nearly always about 
where I am,” he added dejectedly. 

‘““You don’t say! I thought they was keepin’ 
the public off. I’d admire to see him myself.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” said Alfred. ‘‘What 
tobacco is that you’re smoking?”’ 

‘‘Ladybird. Now won’t you light up? I’ve 
got a second pipe somewhere in my clothes.” 
He searched them thoroughly and produced it. 

7 


is my post 


LFRED did not hesitate, but packed the 
bowl full from the horny hand extended. 
“That’s right. ‘Be free and easy or be lone- 
some’; that’s what we say in the mountains. 
My name is Kinehan.” 

““Mine is Wettin,” said Alfred, direct de- 
scendant of Albert the Good, though it was 
often forgotten. 

“From New York, I dessay?”’ 

“‘T came over from Canada.” 

“Thatso? Well,we get aright smart o *Cana- 
dians round here summertime. What —— 

‘This the end of the lake?”’ asked Alfred. 

“Well, it is an’ it isn’t. There’s half a mile o’ 
ma ’sh an’ muskeg afore y e get to Old Loon, but 
it’s less land than water.’ 

“Any portage?” 

‘Yes, there is one. It ain’t laid down on 
any map, but I been acrost often. Like me to 
show ye? 

lfred hesitated and looked at thec anoe. “I 
would awfully,” he said, oue = 

Too heavy for ye, is she? 

“Not ordinarily, ot I haven’t been well.’ 

‘T’ll carry for you; I’d just as soon do it as 
not. It isn’t everybody knows this portage; 
you oughtn’t to miss learnin’ it,” his friend 
assured him, and got the canoe into place upon 
his head. 

The portage was less than half a mile. Old 
Loon Lake sent a sweet and secret arm up to 
meet it. There Kinehan showed him the fresh 
prints of deer. 

“That shows it ain’t fashionable,” he said, 
and put the canoe into the water. ‘‘ Now shall 
I paddle you out into the open and show you the 
prettiest stretch of water in the mountains?”’ 

“Would you mind,’ said Alfred, ‘‘if I went 
by myself? I ——”’ 

‘“Not a mite. Some feels that way, I know. 

*Twon’t take ye more than twenty minutes 
oF sO. I'll have a pipe. 

“Half an hour give me half an hour, will 
you? if it really isn’t inconveniencing you,”’ 
said Alfred, pushing out. ‘‘It looks ripping, 
and I’m awfully obliged,’ and Kinehan agreed. 


JYRINCE ALFRED, paddling through the 
green shadows toward the line of green light, 
competed with pioneers and all hardy men. The 
joy of discovery was at his heart. He paddled 
ever so gently, kneeling in the bows and push- 
ing aside without a sound the dead leaves that 
crowded around his paddle. He felt wonderfully 
happy, and said to himself as the canoe stole 
fast to the gleam of the open: ‘‘ There can’t be 
anything better than this.” 

Where the arm joined the lake the trees came 
over; it was low like a door; the branches 
made an arch with a point, an Early English 
arch, designed longago. And underit, kneeling 
on his canoe, Prince Alfred suddenly appeared 
with his paddle poised; and before he could dip 
it again he had seen the girl in a boat full of 
water lilies a little way farther down and op- 
posite, whom he looked at curiously for an 
instant, thinking her very like Hilary Lan- 
chester. She, when he came into the picture, 
had no doubt (because in her dreams she had 
so often seen him there), but immediately sent 
him a smile. At which he fell to paddling with 
a stroke that was incredibly swift and strong 
and sure. 


CONTINUED IN THE MAY JOURNAL 


fHE EASTER RABBIT ON 
THIS MONTH’S COVER 


ASTERTIME and rabbits go together, 
E hence the appropriateness of this month’s 
cover of THE JOURNAL, which will appeal to 
grownups and children alike. And we think 
it will be conceded that the artist, Rodney 
Thomson, has caught to a remarkable degree 
the naturalness of a rabbit sitting up to 
reconnoiter. 

Anticipating a demand for this cover for use 
as a poster we have had printed a limited edi- 
tion in all the original colors, but without any 
advertisement on the back. As long as the 
supply lasts a copy will be sent, postpaid, to 
any one for ten cents, or three copies for 
twenty-five cents. 
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Cleaning won’t make them tidy — 
they need new coats. 
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Will you refinish a chair if we 
give you the Kyanize? 















You won’t have them—if you use a 
finish made especially to stand hard 
knocks. That is what Kyanize is. 
We want to send you some to try 
for yourself. 


Put it on your floor or stairs where the great- 
est wear comes. When itis dry, walk on it, jump 
on it, drag furniture across it—give it the hardest 
kind of tests. Then wipe it off withadamp cloth, 
and note the smooth, hard, uninjured surface. 

Try it ona table or chair. Kyanize is the most 
beautiful, durable, sanitary finish made, for 
furniture and interior woodwork. Use it when 
house cleaning. Make your woodwork and old 
furniture look like new. 

Kyanize requires no stirring —dries quickly 
and hard. Doesn’t get sticky, peel or scratch 
white. Water easily keeps it clean. 

Fill in the coupon below, mail it to us with 
10c for a fine Chinese bristle brush with which 
to do the finishing, and we will send you, with- 
out charge, postpaid, a full quarter-pint can, con- 
taining enough Kyanize for a chair or table, or 
a floor border in a small room. If you are not 
perfectly delighted with the result, we’l] return 
the 10c you paid for the brush. Same offer 
applies to Canada. 


For floors and all 


Colonial Green and White Enamel. 
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tip from a 
Winthrop Wise, : 
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Ful : Boston Varnish Co., 22 Everett Sta., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me free, in accordance with your offer, a 


—— 
_— full quarter-pint can of Kyanize. I enclose 10c for brush. 














Give your poor, tired burning feet a chance. 
Stop the irritation of that constant pinch- 
ing. Take the sting out of [¢&—— 


that sore corn. Wear Nurses’ \j | 
| | 


DeLyte shoes and forget that 
you have feet. Soft, seamless, URSES \ 
as easyasastocking. Made £ \ 
of the famous Durée Kid &S Ply | 
with noiseless, flexible 43° U 

soles and rubber heels. 
Adapted to street _ 
and house wear. 


Fey 
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PRICE $3 BY MAIL, DELIVERED FREE 
Your choice of button, lace and oxford models, black 
Durée Kid or white canvas. Fit and comfort guar- 


anteed or your money refunded. State size when | 


ordering. Sizes 114 to 10, A, B, C, D, E, F. 


Write today for Catalog 11 and measurement blanks 
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Do away with the old-fashioned 
hook and eye. Don’t you 
know pone’ you my save time, 
energy and money by using the 
Out-o-Syte Tape Dress Fastener Ww 


| ay by the yard? 

} It can be sewed in your waists, dresses, under- 
wear, children’s garments, in afew minutes— 
| no _ losing temper or straining eyes sewing 
| individual fasteners — it makes clothes fit 
| smoothly, never slipping or opening. 

| Out-o-Syte Press Stud Tape is Washable, 
Rust-Proof and Invisible; can be used in the 
thinriestof materials; comesinblackand white. 
If your dealer does not carry Out-o-Syte fas- 
teners, send us his name and we will send you 
a free sample orone yard for 25 cents, postpaid. 


C. HOFFBAUER & CO., Makers 
| ff 5 &7 West 22nd St., New York City 



































































The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1914 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required 


Wood Rollers 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL PATTERN No. 8231 
Ladies’ Dress. Blouse, drop-shoulder style, with 
full-length sleeve, perforated for shorter length; 
chemisette with high or low neck; Medici frill; Jap- 
anese collar; shaped girdle; 3- -piece skirt with 2-piece 
tunic. Size 36 requires 7 yds. 23-inch or 4% yds. 45- a 
inch ‘‘Shower-Proof”’ Foulard, with 36 yd. 30-inch iq 
contrasting material for collar and cuffs; % yd.net j 
for Chemisette; 154 yds. 3-inch lace for Medici frill. ea 
Pattern, 15 cents. ua 
leds rie poieres pet ered a : ee 
WH A ‘a THE = Adées’ Home Journal Pattern Dealers iE 
A left-over “en Guernsey-Ware” o iain is \ a 
Beat yolks of two eggs, add 1 cu - ri j ( FA AN * 
ee annae er, PRESIDENT CAN 
1 tablespoonful each of melted butte ~ a 
chopped olives and parsley, Salt « @ ¢ t , 
pepper to taste. pes in y achat z REALLY DO us 5 
Guernsey-Ware baking dish, spread 7 : 
beaten whites of eggs overtop andbake. (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) h | 
D é b features of his present duties is this constant t - 
on uy attention that he has to pay to the visits of 
G -W Representatives and Senators in regard to ves 
local patronage. He ought not to have to do E 
u ermsey- are with such offices at all. j O W ns : 
for its attractive- Power of Pardoning Criminals f 4 
] Sie is another power and a wide power or 4 
ness aione that the President of the United States ; 
° “a . has: the power of pardoning those who are in 
7 —- ny ——— we prison for violating the laws of the United : ountain 
If Guernsey-W are filled no other place in States. The President may exercise this power : 4 
your cooking and serving than the utiliz- after a crime is committed and before any tri: il ; 4 
ing of left-overs, it would still be the 1 " before the ; ; 
most valuable addition to your kitchen. egins; may exercise it before the man is ar- : a or 
Think of the needless waste of throwing Fe sted. The power r of pardons i in States has i : 
away left-overs, when you can re-cook been abused by Governors, but I have never ae s 
them in Guernsey-Ware—more tempting, heard that any President had called down on 4 é 
more attractive in many cases, than when himself just criticism for his use of this great f eas ore E 
first cooked, 4 F and merciful instrument. He has to balance in Beene f 
Start your set of Guernsey-Ware today. his mind the considerations for which punish- p 
ne dun oun Foxe ate on ge bak- ment is provided. The aim of punishment of a i 
eatel "qumetite "ae euaite wete, and criminal is, first, to furnish an example to in- - ’ 
you will be able to serve all the latest duce others who are about to commit similar W, ld ] k h 
dishes ‘‘en casserole.’’ crimes to avoid them; second, to reform the ouidn t you IKE to ave P 
criminal if possible—that is, to chasten him d h k eG 
Send 7 era in ae for the Guernsey- and then teeat Mies in such = way as to bring a dress or two that you Knew a 
are Cook Boo : him back into the law-abiding classes of the ld h 7 
It tells all about the new way community. Ifone takes up an individual case you cou F wear at seas ore a 
of cooking and gives many there are always circumstances that suggest h og 
delicious a will andappeal formercy, because it happens so fre- or mountain resort wit oul ; 
prove invaluable in your quently that the imprisonment of the criminal f f nd h nd f hi 
a tae ie te inflicts a heavier punishment on those who are eal Oo } miussing their fashion 
Write today, —> . related to him by blood or kinship than upon bl f ll d f b ] y 
’ ees ee himself, and the pardoning power is deeply able Ils an urDeLOWS : 
The Guernsey Earthenware Co. moved tosave them from undeserved suffering. 
34-H E. End Street Cambridge, Ohio But the interests of society require that such a ; 
consideration should be rejected in order that GP A P £9 
the example of punishment may be effective O Cy = J 
and persuasive. It isa most dangerous power Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
tointrust to the Executive witha big heart and ; 
a little head, ora man witha big heart and very F J 
little power over his feelings. By. such a man Oo @: AY 
f criminals will be let loose on society and the 
Brows — WhitéLined — Esavefed whole effort of those who are conducting the ; r 
The best metalware manufacturers use machinery of assistance will be paralyzed. are the ideal silks for summer gowns. 
Guernsey-Ware for inounting ins ‘their One never knows until he has been in the Th t ] wens ] d 
metal receivers. Your dealer can supply Presidency the amount of pressure that is ey are not on y exquisite in colors an 
you with extra dishes to fit the metal re- brought in one way and another to stay the : -2= = 
ceivers you now have. Guernse y -Ware is prosec utions and to p< urdon © rimin: ils. I hé id designs, but their ability to resist dust and 
pit a oo will not peel off and mix two cases Once before me in which it was repre raindrops as well as their well-known 
with the rood. sen ted to me that both the convicts were near e o- 
For sale at most good stores death, and I instituted aninvestigation to find wearing qualities, have made them the 
There is only one Guernsey- f cuit Uae toadle thtecea’: thee laine Medical Corps. . . 
W i and = ag arries our trad rey nations we re made, watches were estab favorite summer silk season after season. 
mar cs on the bottom otf every lis he od over the sic k men, and it was reported to e 
eel ask thal “introdaced to ( i 4 ery me that they were both in the last stages of a Ask for them atom name at any store selling 
Cassstole to Amerca: prone fatal disease. One of them died.soon after he 
was released from penitentiary. Another of 
them is apparently inexcellent health and seek- 
= = es ing to reéstablish himself in the field in which he 
committed a penitentiary offense. This shakes . 
one’s faith in expert examinations. SILKS 
The President and Personal Favors 
= ; ; i 
HAT a great many people have in mind . : . . : 
W when they speak of what the President of which are of superior quality, and include practically every 
the L nlied States an do, = ag is not the kind of goods made of silk—-whether for dresses, millinery, 
powers | have tried to explain, but they have : 
in mind that what the Pts nt does goes, like | decoration or upholstery, the haberdasher or manufacturer, 
kissing, by fayor. Now the Presidency ractually }. ¥ man or woman. Ask your dealer. 
offers but few opportunities for discretion of | 
that sort. The responsibility of the office is so bea 
heavy, the earnest desire by the man who fills t CHENEY BRO | HERS 
the place to deserve the approval of his coun- ¥ 4 
trymen by doing the thing that is best for the ee. Silk Manufacturers 
country is so strong, and the recognition of ee || 
just popular criticism is so controlling, that it ‘et 4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
= = is difficult for me, for example, who have been n P a) 
‘g* 2 8, See 2 ss ase 28 through four years of the Preside ncy, to re 
- * member more than half a dozen personal favors 
Pat B B bi s that I was able to confer. There are certain 
i etter ables a political obligations that the custom of a party 
MH ° reac ce — — — ° . x . 
i. N d B S . requires the President to discharge on the rec- The new reclining Oriole Go-Cart is four e Fireless 
2 e€e etter Oap - ommendation of Senators and Representatives, =m separate articles in one—a Go- G et Mi y 
k ~=We never make laundry soaps. None but and men who have had the conduct of the polit bs ala High hich bio - Cooker 1914 Special 
e : ° . ater : up swac Say P sinet—which can be use 
pure toilet soaps. And REMMERS out- ical campaign in which he was successful. And . issine per bi 
favors them all for itscleansing,cream-lather, |% that, asl have pointed out, can and should be from the baby’s birth. The eer F] savian Price Offer 
rinsing instantly. - : reduced to its lowest terms by a change of the < Quiote &s Prarket } ~~, } in toad bills, fuel, work — 
The safe soap for tender flesh. i law with re eee to appointments. But what I ya |, and food tastes better. 
The saving soap for the big-family bath. i refer to now is that kind of power th: it the pop- 4) can be carried on the arm in | ; . \ Davs ee ia 
y i ular imagination clothes the President and all Long, A. crowded cars, trains and ele- aes 30 ay: Fr Trial 
flexible vators bysimply pulling a cord C omplete outfit aluminum 
; rulers with, to gratify One Man or humiliate an which settles the wheels into | 
i | itk I ili aa g \ utensils free. Covers and 
i other or punish a third, in order to satisfy the reiso concealed pockets. Learn of ii 
: ent the many advantages of this cooking compartments 
i whim or the vengeance of the man in power. = b ideal conveyance at your ge lined with pure aluminum. 
4 That does not exist, and the truth is that, great all jolts de aler s. Or write ms if aah . eel lage lg so ee 
as his J trmcagok pierertg President cane ee and jars Rb, hmong "t carry it. Avoid ; Ney * Nt direct-from-factory prices. 
4 H ercise them he 1s much more concerned with THE WITHROW MFG. CO "| Wm. Cam De 3, t, M 
j ice . CO. : pbell ich. 
i 4 the limitations upon them to see that he does 27 23 Spring Grove Av., Cincinnati, 0. | Co, Dept. 13, Detre 
{ fe not exceed them than he is affected by personal 
Peroxide Bath j gratification over the big things he can do. 
Better size, better shape, better soap. 10c | 2 : - 
Ei everywhere. Mention your dealer's name [ae More Personal Side of the President 
and address and we will send our free Gift i ‘a : : : : | 
Cake —enough for three glorious ‘ OW as to the more personal side of th 2 
poten. If ax an, the | 4 pia nang s life: The President is given a_ | When a corset is so constructed as to control the 
amily we'll sen ouse ive in, a yery mfortable »melik } 3 : = atone = 
ns ; ia “a — a pnt Se gees! A in rnin - rg ee figure with a full degree of p/iabzlity, yet with firm- 
Cok Fe is no more appropriate official residence for a } ness, the zmcorseted figure is produced in its most 
ee ee Chief Executive, nor one better adapted to | charming form. As Thomson’s 
REMMERS the simple democratic tastes of the American | 
people, than the W hite House at Washington. | 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. It is dignified, it is beautiful, itis comfortable, | 
it offers an opportunity for proper entertain 
| ment ofthe President’s guests, but as compare d : Ee 
with the many palaces of Europe it ismuchless Corsets have always been constructed on these is 
| extensive and much less ornate, and yet it is | glove-fitting principles, they mould softly and 2 
ppp quite enough to surround him with that free- | “a : . 
dom from intrusion that the Chief Executive | comfortably, like a fine kid glove. : 
HARTSHORN ought to have = hile he is the Executive. At all dealers, $1.00 to $5.00 va 
The President is given twenty-five thousand | ‘ 
SHADE ROLLERS dollars a year for traveling expenses, and this | GEORGE C. BATCHELLER & COMPANY 
: enables him to travel in a private car, and it is New York Chicago San Francisco 
Bear the script name of | wise that it should be so. Werehe totravelina 
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Ironing Problem Solved | 
In the past eight years, thousands of | 
homes have installed the Simplex Ironer | 
because it does the ironing better, 
quicker, easier and with far less expense 
(han any other method. It will iron a 
largetableclothin 3 minutes that would 
require 20 minutes to do by hand. 
Other pieces ironed with same propor- 
| tionate saving. 


SIMPLEX IRONER 


produces a uniformly beautiful finish with no 
wear on the goods ironed. Two to Four cents’ 
expense will do an average ironing, with no 
tired feeling or backache. It soon saves its cost 
in labor, time, health and satisfaction. 

Write for name of our local dealer, 30 Day 
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ut FREE Trial Offer and Catalog. 
n- American Ironing Machine Co. 
561, 168 N. Michigan Ave. 
\ Chicago, Ill. Heated 
by Gas, 
Tayi . . G li 
9 Wy Six Sizes rie 
NH Electricity 
) Puta 
/ Simplex 
Ironer 
In Your 
ns. 


nd 


nd 
Operated by Hand 
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LimBerT’s suremARTE CR” FURNITURE 
OUR acquaintance with our 
Holland Dutch Arts & Crafts 
furniture may begin any day; the 
sooner, the better, for your home. 
This acquaintance will continue for 
generations because this is genuine 
a heirloom furniture; made to last; beau- 
tiful, always in style, and it will show 
[ very little wear after many years of 
> service. Pieces to match Side-board 
rial | illustrated here shown in our free, 64- 
Fer page Booklet. Send for one 
ony and for the name of our dealer 
nearest you. 
1 A pair of miniature Dutch wooden 
um shoes sent you for 20 cents. 
-_ CHARLES P, LIMBERT COMPANY 
a, Grand Rapids,Mich , Dept.L, Holland,Mich. 
and 
ces. 
lich. 




















‘y sf educate your 
Ee ey children, support 
a: a family, pay off a mort- 
ee gage, buy a home; or dress 
better? Then do as thou- 
sands of others are doing. 
Make money selling World’s 
Star Hosiery and Klean Knit 
Underwear in your home town. 

No previous experience is necessary. 
easy, congenialand profitableway. Two 
lady agents began in their home townin 


We show you how to make money in an 
Calitornia and each made ove! 





$3000 the First Year 


Wesell direct from the mill tothe home, 
thereby giving better value for the money. 
Our lines for men, women and children are 
famous the worldover, We have in 18 years 
grown to be the largest concern in the 
world manu facturingandsellingknit goods 
direct to the consumer, 










Agents wanted in every town. Itisa 
permanent, pleasant and profitable busi- 
ness. Write today for our free catalog. 
We protect agents in territory and make 
prompt delivery. 








Bay City, Mich. 











WHAT THE 
PRESIDENT CAN 
REALLY DO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


Pullman car, where the public could approach 
him, the ordinarily commendable curiosity 
of the American people to see their President 
close at hand would subject to such annoy- 
ances both him and the traveling public with 
whom he might happen to be that bothhe and 
they would be made most uncomfortable. 


Can the President Leave the Country? 


HERE is animpression that the President 
cannot leave the country, and that the law 
forbids. This isnot true. The only provision 
of law which bears onthe subject at allis that 
which provides that the Vice-President shall 
take his place when the President is disabled 
from performing his duties. Now if he is out 
of the country at a point where he cannot dis- 
charge thenecessary functions that are imposed 
on him, such disability might arise; but the 
communication by telegraph, by wireless and 
by telephone is now so good that it would be 
difficult fora President to goanywhere and not 
be able to keep his subordinates in constant in- 
formation as to his whereabouts and his wishes. 
As a matter of fact the President does not 
leave the country very often. Occasionally it 
seems in the public interest that he should. 
President Roosevelt visited the Canal Zone for 
the purpose of seeing what work was being done 
on the Canal and giving a zest to that work by 
personal contact with those who were engaged 
in it. I did the same thing later, traveling, as 
he did, on the deck of a Government vessel, 
which is technically the soil of the United 
States. The Canal Zone itself is the soil of 
the United States. Neither Mr. Roosevelt nor 
I was out of the jurisdiction of the United 
States except for a few hours. Mr. Roosevelt 
went into the city of Panama, as I did, and 
dined with the President of the Panamanian 
Republic. So, too, I dined with President Diaz 
at Juarez, in Mexico, just across the border 
from El Paso, but nobody was heard to say 
that in any of these visits we had disabled 
ourselves from performing our Constitutional 
and statutory functions. 


Why Secret Men Guard the President 


‘TCHE assassination of three Presidents has 
led Congress to provide that the Chief of 
the Secret Service shall furnish protection to 
the President as he moves about, either in 
Washington or in the country at large. Expe- 
rience shows this to be necessary. While I was 
President I never had the slightest anxiety 
when I was with an American crowd. I was 
always thinking about something else. Yet 
these assassinations have happened, and Con- 
gress has properly said it is the duty of the 
Secret Service to see to it that the President’s 
person is protected. So when yougo about the 
country while you are President you have three 
or four men wherever you go. You have to 
take this bodyguard, they are obliged to look 
after you, and it makes youa very uncomfort- 
able visitor. Then you get the feeling that you 
are not being protected, but that you are your- 
self under surveillance, that you are in a way 
under the control of your guards and that they 
are afraid you are going to escape. Itis not 
pleasant, and yet if you meet crowds of people, 
as you frequently do, you need them to pro- 
tect you in the crowd—not against attack, 
but against the jostling and the curiosity that 
bring people up close to youto shake hands and 
to manifest in every way their interest in you. 
It is pleasant enough to feel that they are inter- 
estedin you, and you do feel that ifa man really 
thinks it isimportant to shake hands with you, 
it is quite a little thing to let him shake hands 
with you, as it is; and the mothers want their 
children to shake hands with youso that they 
shall remember it, as they do. They remem- 
ber it a great deal longer than a good many im- 
portant things that they ought not to forget. 


Better Protected Now Than Formerly 


“THESE Secret Service men are gentlemanly 

I men—they are men that are highly paid. 
They go armed and they understand the 
business of protecting a President. They are 
experts in determining the men who are dan- 
gerous. It is not the man who has determined 
to kill the President, made up his mind as a sane 
person to kill him, and is willing to sacrifice his 
life in order to accomplish the purpose, that 
they are there to guard against, because sucha 
man can kill the President, if there be sucha 
man, because the President must show himself 
insuch a way and must come near enough a 
crowd, so that if a man puts himself where he is 
willing to be taken and hanged, itis hardly pos- 
siblefor escape. But the presence of a President 
in a community excites a great many excitable 
persons, persons who are not fully calm, and 
they begin to think about it and it goes over 
and over again in their heads. That is the kind 
of people that it is just as wise to protect the 
President against. 

Perhaps it is too much to say, but I almost 
feel that if there had been as great watching, as 
great expert attention at the time, the question 
whether Mr. McKinley would have been ex- 
posed as he wasis doubtful in my mind. His 
assassin held his hand under a handkerchief. 
Today, if you become one of a column that is 
going past the President and put your hands in 
your overcoat pockets, for instance, and go 
sauntering up, you will find on one side the 
hand of one man and on the other side the hand 
of another reaching into the pockets to feel what 
is in your hands in those pockets. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 84 




















Let DELTOX Solve Your 
Rug Problem 


N any room in the house, from porch to pantry, upstairs and 
down, DELT OX, fine-weave Grass Rugs blend and harmonize 
perfectly with every environment. Beautiful in design, dainty in 
coloring, easy to handle, they are the embodiment of convenience 
and sanitation,as well as the most economical rug you can buy. 


FINE WEAVE J) EK LTO X crass rucs 


The extra-fine-weave process, a new- 
ly developed and exclusive Deltox 
feature, gives every Deltox Rug a 
flexible strength of body, smoothness 
of surface and uniformity of coloring 
never before obtainablein a grass rug. 
Choose Deltox asa floor covering for 
that room, hall, porch or office, be- 


cause it will always appear fresh and 
beautiful and give wonderful service. 


Deltox fine-weave Grass Rugs are 
sold in all sizes and designs in almost 
every carpet department everywhere. 


The rug illustrated is 9x 12,in color 
a beautiful brown and sells at $9.00. 


Write for booklet, illustrating how Deltox Rugs 
have been utilized in many beautiful home interiors. 


Oshkosh Grass Matting Co., 75 Adel St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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FREE Book 
“‘The Household Helper ”’ 
MOUs). ” We have for you —FREE— 
Be201D ) anunusualand interesting recipe 
“Sa / book,‘The Household Helper,’ 
J Itcontains pages of quite“different”’ 
/ cooking and menu suggestions. 
It is a first aid to economy in these 
“high cost”? days. It is FREE. 
Write us today. Kindly mention 
your dealer's name and 
address when you 
write. 

















The Turning 
Point in Oil 
Stove History 





Florence 
Oil Cook Stoves 


*‘Look for the Lever ’”’ 5 


Time jad to come when you could get a 
safe, reliable oil stove. It has. In Florence 
Oil Stoves you now have safety, reliability — 
and more! You have simpiicity and econosny. 





Florence Oil Stoves have no wicks, no valves. 
The oil supply is automatic. The heat is regu- 
lated by turning the simple little (but patented) 
lever device. You can have a slow, simmering 
fire on one burner and at the same time a quick, 
hot fire onanother. Just set the levers as you 
want them—and the same heat will be given as 
long as you wish. 

More than that, Florence Oil Stoves give 
more heat for the oil consumed —with a steady 
Blue Flame. And it only costs about two- 
thirds of a cent an hour per bummer. Cheaper 
than coal or gas. 

Clean, convenient and cool, Florence Oil 
Stoves are a boon to any kitchen. Investigate. 
Ask your dealer now or write us for catalog. 


Florence Glass Door Ovens 


Visible baking means better baking at a fuel saving. Cold 
air kept out until baking is dome. Oven grates run front to 
back. No slopping nor spilling. Asbestos lined. Rust proof. 
Florence stoves and ovens are fully guaranteed. 

Write today for *“The Household Helper,’ FREE. Please 
mention dealer’s name, 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 


Gardner, Mass., and Boston, Mass. 
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Satisfactory 
Than Linen 


Indian Head stays fresh much 
longer than linen, because it doesn’t 
wrinkle easily, looks as well and costs 
one-third as much. 

If you want for yourself and the 
children white cotton wash frocks 
that can be worn more than once 
without looking soiled and mussed— 
ask your dealer for 


sa, = 

& sss 5s ma sha aucesipes we ar’ 

BEM Ss sea ME ass fens oe 

ss Gsse nse as 5 we aeese ‘asus? 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


27,33,36,45 inches wide at 122 to 25c per yard 
The genuine has the name 
“INDIAN HEAD” in dotted 
letters on the selvage, 
every yard. 


Send to us for Sample 
so that you can make sure 
that your ready-made white 
wash dresses are made of 
this standard fabric. 





Amory, Reece: & Co. 
48 Franklin Street, Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 


————_—_—_—_— 














Draperies of Fadeless Beauty 


No need to shut out the cheery, health-giving 
sunshine, if you drape your home with 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED 


Su in/ast Fabrics 


Neither sun nor water can fade them. They always 


remain fresh and beautiful. Even the most modest 
home can afford them, for the broad line meets 
every need. New York's newest and finest hotel, 
The Biltmore, is draped with these fabrics. 
Write for our booklet, “Draping the Home.” It 
will give you a better conception of the 
charm and worth of Orinoka Fabrics. 
We will gladly send you the name -—-— 
of dealer nearest you. 
ORINOKA MILLS 
140 Clarendon Bldg., New York | 
For your protection insist on this 
RANTEE: | 


GUA 

These goods are teed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure 
to the sunlight or from washing, the mer- 
chant is hereby authorized to replace them 
— new goods or refund the purchase 
price. 


This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 


ie 





SEE GUARAMTEE 8 88k DOL 











WED 100 ENGRAVED _. 05 
DING ANNOUNCEMENTS °6= 
Latest style, highest quality hand copper-plate engraving, inside 
and outside envelopes. A gy chz cage prepaid. Engraved plate 


and 50 visiting cards $1. ples and correct forms Free. 
Chas. H. Efiott ce co. ess *Lebigh Ave., Philadelphia 




















WHAT THE 
PRESIDENT CAN 
REALLY DO 


Your Relation to the President 


WOULD like to say a word to every boy 

who hears, and every man or woman who 
reads these words as to his or her relation to 
the President of the United States: 

The President of the United States is your 
Chief. You are an American, and he represents 
America and the United States. He is the man 
whom the people have put at the head of the 
Government, and for the time being he em- 
bodies the sovereignty of the United States. 
He is entitled, therefore, to your support and 
to your respect. The trouble about our present 
condition is that we are losing respect for au- 
thority. We are getting into the thought that 
every man knows as much as everybody else, 
whether he be old or young. We are losing 
respect for authority, the respect that is due 
to experience, to learning and high character. 
The theory is that every man is as good as 
everybody else, and a little better, and he 
knows as much as everybody else. 

Now it is not necessary for any of us to give 
up the independence of our thought, our mind, 
but we have no right to assume that we know 
it all until we have made investigations, and 
taken into consideration the fact that we are 
not as old as Methuselah, and that we are ina 
situation where we have got to learn something. 
That is the case with respect to the President. 
He is put at the head of the Government by 
the people. He represents the dignity and the 
majesty of the people, and w hile you may dif- 
fer with some of his policies, while you may 
think that his assistants are not all that they 
ought to be, nevertheless he represents for you 
your country. Therefore do not allow yourself 
by flippant references even to think that he is 
not worthy of your respect. Believe that he is 
doing the best he can, and that he feels much 
more deeply than you can possibly feel the re- 
sponsibility and the burden of that responsi- 
bility, and is much more anxious than you can 
possibly be that things shall come out t all right, 
and that what he does shall inure to the benefit 
of the people. 


THE LONELY MAN IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 


same, when President Roosevelt was not on 
parade there were mighty few people with 
whom he had intimate association. His friends 
wanted things too. 

President Taft had a faculty for impressing 
a sense of geniality on those who met him. He 
seemed so big and jolly and so friendly that 
everybody liked him; but if you watched him 
you observed that pleasant smile of his was 
confined to the lips. There was no smile in his 
eyes. A stout man is supposed to be jolly, and 
there can be no disputing the bulk of Mr. Taft. 
However, in temperament he was more or less 
saturnine, and his jollity was the jollity of his 
size, not of his mind and spirit. He had been 
long a Judge, and his principal difficulties came 
from his lack of initiative entailed on him by 
his service on the bench. He saw shoals of 
people, entertained lavishly, went out a great 
deal, but he had the same barriers around him 
that are around all Presidents, and at times 
his loneliness became pathetic, particularly in 
the latter part of his term. 


President Wilson Loathes Patronage 


JRESIDENT WILSON’S habit of mind is 
different from those of Mr. Taft and Colonel 
Roosevelt. He is not the opportunist that the 
Colonel is, nor the plodder like Mr. Taft. His 
mind is keenly analytical. His conclusions are 
based on his own logical deductions. He has 
enormous self-reliance and a finality of opinion 
that often disconcerts but is usually admired. 
He is considerate, courteous, polite, almost 
deferential, but always imparts the impression 
that behind his affability is an inflexible de- 
termination to do as he deems best. He loathes 
patronage. So did Mr. Taft. Colonel Roose- 
velt played with patronage as with one of the 
implements of a game. President Wilson has 
no patience with or for the social features that 
entail on his official position. His concern is 
with the larger affairs of the Nation. He has, 
to an amazing extent, the ability to look at 
problems in an impersonal manner. More 
than with most Presidents his concern is with 
tomorrow. He is thinking ahead, and the dis- 
tractions of job-hunting, social climbing and 
all the rest vex him. Not that he is not a most 
graceful host, when occasion demands, but 
that he considers all outside affairs as detri- 
mental to his best service to his country. 

His mind is his master, for all of his marked 
human characteristics, and he is working out 
his policy with that mind in his own way. He 
is President, and he realizes that his is the 
responsibility. He has no desire to shift that 
responsibility, nor to underrate it, nor to avoid 
it. He cannot allow any outside influences to 
come between him and his grave determina- 
tion to solve his problems in his own way 
People interest him intensely, and he is popular 
throughout the country, but the close associa- 
tion with his kind is denied him because of the 
very power and responsibility of the place he 
occupies. 

Every President must be essentially lonely, 
because the nature of man is to impose de- 
mands on those who can supply them. Anda 
President has much to give! 
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=~ Floor Coverings 


and Rug Borders 


F you saw this floor you would think that it was covered with 
a dainty matting. This is one of the many attractive patterns 
in which Congoleum, the new waterproof floor covering, is made. 


It is much more durable than matting or printed linoleum, and 
unlike them cannot be injured by frequent washing, as it is 
waterproof right through. 


Anyone can lay it, as it requires no fastening and never will curl 
up or bulge. Made in rolls two yards wide. 
Congoleum is the most durable of all floor coverings 
at the price. Suitable for any room, 
hall or office. 




















Congoleum Rug Borders 


Made in exact resemblance of real quar- 
tered oak. When laid next toa rug or 
carpet, you can’t tell the difference. In 
four shades, 24- and 36-inch rolls. 


Colored Pattern Chart and nearest 
dealer’s name on request. 


United Roofing & Manufacturing Co. 
Department of Barrett Mfg. Co, 
Philadelphia Chicago Boston San Francisco 








| ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Gives instant relief to tired, aching, 
swollen feet and makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easier. Just the thing 
for Dancing parties. Nothing rests 
the feet like Allen’s Foot=Ease, The 
Standard Relief for the feet for a 
Quarter Century. It makes walk- 
ing or Dancing a delight. We have 
over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold Everywhere, 25c. 
Don’t accept any substitute. 
FRE TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail. Address, 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N.Y. 








XB145—Newest Waistcoat Blouse of Plain and 
.. Richly Embroidered Voile. Low neck, double 
frill— waistcoat of richly embroidered voile, sets 
over skirt across front. Waist closes through 

waistcoat, snap fasteners, accentuated with large 

crochet buttons. Colors: White only. 79 

SIZES: bust, 32-44. PRICE, PREPAID c 
oy We Prepay Express or Postage 
¥ This waist is NOT A SPECIAL bargain cre- 
** ated just to attract attention. 

Big Spring Bargain Book FREE 
210 pages handsomely, truthfully illustrated — 
the lateststy les—remarkable values—everything 
in wearing apparel for women, misses, girls and 
boys. PHILIPSBORN guarantees your i z 
money’s worth or your money back. The In a pinch, 
advantage is all yours—the risk all ours. use Alien’s 


PHILIPSBORN, Dept. 53, Chicago Foot=Ease.”’ 


The Outer Garment House 
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Hundreds of exclusive 


3uy direct from our factory. 
styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron guaranteed Fences 


We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE, Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No | for every purpose; Gates, etc. 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 901 10thSt., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


495° Write for Free 
| eer First Order and Early Buyer’s Offer! 
WARD FENCE MFG.CO., 244 Penn St., Decatur, Ind. 
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OUR shirtwaist does not shed lint, J 
yet your cotton table napkins do. 
Because: the waist is made of long 
staple cotton, and the napkins of short 
staple,—so they are coarse, won’t 
wash well, and soon become “‘stringy.”’ 


JNIKPAN NAPKIN 


is made of long staple, like waists and other fine 
white goods. Costs no more than‘‘cheap”’ nap- 
kins—only 60c to $2 per dozen (according to 














Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains 
W.P. Seaver, Architect, New York 


Stain Your Bungalows 


Don’t paint them. 
trimmings with 


Stain them all over, roofs, siding, and | 








Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


The ‘“‘painty’’ effect does not harmonize with bungalow 
conditions, but our stains produce the soft transparent 
colors that exactly suit. They cost only half as much as 
paint, and can be put on at half the expense. If your 
bungalow is in the woods, away from skilled labor, you or 
your man can apply them perfectly They are made of 
Creosote, which thoroughly preserves the wood. 
Cabot's Stains are sold all over the country. 

samples on wood, and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 2 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


Send for 














size), hemmed ready foruse. Made 

with firm selvage on two sides. 
Sample Free 

If not at dealer’s, write 

his name and we'll send 











you afree sample. Look 
for this NIKPAN gold 
label when buying. 


Wm.M.Austin&Co.,55 Leonard St.,N.Y. 


Ask tosee NIK PAN Tray Clothsand 
Bureau Scarfs. Also Table Tops, 44x44 
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‘Sena 4 ‘cents for 
two weeks’ supply 





) | Dentistry— |} 
) || Health and : 
; | Appearance 


| Your health depends 
| upon the condition of 

| your teeth, and your ap- | 

pearance depends upon 

| thera appearance. : 














HE BLIND SPOT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


on my shoulders as long as he lives. 
deuce of a scrape, Linda.” 

| She nodded. ‘Yes, Coppy, I’m afraid it is. 
| I can’t tell you how sorry I am. You were a 
] 


It’s the 


brick to come and tell me.”’ 





“A brick? Oh, no, just a coward. I was 4 Make your finish- a 

afraid of the thing getting to you in some other A blk touch an ap- iA 

N ] way. It was just self-defense. I wish I knew feet ing : : % , eg | 
O onger is it neces- : aS just § Se. ‘ Vanishing J EA 


Cream 


sary to disfigure teeth in 
orderto fill them. Their 
| health and their natural 
| appearance may be re- 
| stored with the same op- 
eration. That operation ||} 
requires | 


did the newspapers would get the story. I’d a 
thought of old Curtis—Curtis and Curtis, you 2 
know, my lawyers—and having him or one of 
his men meet the chap at three this afternoon— 
that’s the way it was left; I was to meet him in 
Madison Square at three o’clock and give him 
the money. I thought a lawyer might be able 
| to frighten him. But it’s quite off old Curtis’s 
beat. He’s not a criminal lawyer.” 

Miss Grey turned abruptly from the window 
where she had been standing. ‘‘ Arthur Stone 
| is, Coppy.’ 
| ee Arthur Stone is what?” 
H “A criminal lawyer. He has had a lot to do 
with people of that kind. He would know 
| precisely how to act. Of course he’s ba busy, 
| but I think he’ d take the thing on if I asked 


° . | him to. Shall I? 
With this material |} ‘ 
your dentist can save your 








what to do. I can’t go to the police, for if I 


See for yourself what | 
one application will do! 4 


We want every woman who reads this a 
advertisement to know Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. We want you to know—not from 
what we say—but from actual experience, 
how good it is for your skin. 

You have read about it; 
now we want you to use it. 





b) 
De Trey’s skin-softening ingredient, prepared for 
° ° Vanishing Cream, which has a special affinity 
Synthetic Porcelain for the skin. It immediately sinks in— | | 
var. shes. It leaves no gloss or shine—never f 

‘comes out”’ on the face. 

It isn’t greasy or oily; you can apply it 
at night, and what is more important, before 
going out. Pond’s Vanishing Cream has 
taught women all over the world the delight 
of using a cream which disappears—which 
vanishes so completely that it can be used 5 
on every occasion. 


Pond'’s Extract @mpany’s 





heard about it; 


BRR ST Saad 





See how different this cream is 

Get this sample tube and notice how 
easily Pond’s Vanishing Cream is applied. 
It does not require massage. It contains 





| aw some reason Mr. Latimer became red 
and embarrassed again. ‘‘Oh, not Stone, I 
think. Thanks very much, but I shouldn’t care 
to bother Stone with this sort of thing. I 
barely know him, and, as you say, he’s busy. 

And besides & 
Linda took him by the arm and made him 
face her. 





teeth, so that the eye can- 
not detect the fillings—so 
|| that your mirror will re- | 

veal nothing but natural | 




















“‘Look here, Coppy! this is no time 
P ! for personal feelings or—or anything else of VANISHING CREAM 
teeth. Is not this your the kind. This is an important thing. You’re 
| in a serious scrape through no fault of your : 
own, and your mother and your friends- Madame Emmy Destinn, the that clearness of skin which gives 


great operatic singer, finds Vanish- 
ing Cream ‘‘really wonderful.’’ 
Other users are Mrs. Fiske, Julia 
Sanderson, Julie Opp, Rose Stahl, 
Frances Starr, Jane Cowl and 


lovely arms and gleaming neck 
their power to attract. 

Send 4c. for this sample of Van- 
ishing Cream; see how much good 
it does your skin, what a good ef- 





myself, for example—are going to suffer if it 
goes wrong. Just think of them—of us—and 
not of yourself! I know you’d rather not | 
ask Arthur Stone’s help, but I’m sure he is | 


Good taste may be dis- 


ideal? 
| 
played in dentistry as_ |} 








Trial bottle mailed for 
c. in stamps. 
Also Cold Cream, Talc, Tooth- 


Paste and Soap 


shaving. 
arms with Vanishing Cream. Then 4 
powder over this base. (By the 
way, have you used Pond’s Face 
Powder?) In this way, you obtain 


Jane Cowl says: 
endorse it highly for 
its vanishing qualities’’ 


I:mmy Destinn says? 


“He will if I ask him. “T use it constantly’’ 


Twelve-thirty? Oh, 


What time is it? 
dear! You must run 


THE L. D. CAULK COMPANY away now. Come back at—let me see—two 


oe . | ik” Wee cena > s ‘ ; 
PHILADELI mn Pa. H o'clock he smiled upon him with morc A free sample tube will be sent on request, or large trial tube (lwo weeks’ supply) for 4c. 


Kindness and sympathy than he had seen in i Address POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 129 Hudson Street, New York. 
her for a long time. ‘Poor old Coppy! What i) 


a mess! But we shall have you out of it, I i 
She telephoned to the house where she had 
expected to lunch, saying that she couldn’t 
come, and then got Arthur Stone’s office. 
“Vou’re to get out of any engagement you 
may have made and lunch with me here at 
home, téte-a-téte. It’s very important. We’ve 
got to save somebody from great trouble, you 
andI. Yes, early; one-fifteen.” 
It was a long step forward in their relations, 
: this abrupt luncheon command. It wasn’t at 
all the sort of thing you usually did with a 
young man at the end ofa fortnight’s acquaint- 
ance, even when the fortnight had contained 
a good many meetings. Linda realized this as 
she hung up the telephone receiver. You 
didn’t ask important favors of a mere acquaint- 
ance. At least if you did you elevated the 
acquaintance, by the very act, into something 
quite different. 
Well, he wouldn’t in any case, she knew, 
have remained long at the mere acquaintance 
stage. Sooner or later they were sure to have 


ee ee ae 
reached closer ground; but she wished Coppy | & KW MA ERNI i 


Latimer hadn’t been concerned in their prog- 
ress. There was something cynical and The remarkable success of H. & W. (MARMO) 
ironic and all wrong in the fact that poor MATERNITY CORSET WAIST is due to its giv- 
Coppy’s misfortune should make a kind of ing such a trim and stylish figure — without the 

slightest endangerment to the well-being of either 


stepping-stone for his rival. She hated that, 

she didn’t see how it ild be helped. : : : 
ee ee mother or child —throughout the entire wearing 
period. 
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h Tetrazzini; also famous European fect you secure. 
7 > + ”? beauties, Violet Van Brugh, Neil- ’ 
elsewhere. | precisely the man to help you. ° son, Terry and Pavlowa, It is used ” POND Ss EXTRACT A 
: P | " Latimer looked up at her rather miserably. by more women on the stage than The Standard for 60 Year 
| alk it over with our “When you put it like that there’s nothing ees Aherceem, ig, Particularly for those everyday 
Write for this two weeks’ supply injuries, such as cuts, bruises, 
e more to say—except that I m sure Stone of Vanishing Cream. Then before burns, etc. Excellent for use after Lo 
I é Zz am. uu » etc. xce or use - 
dentist. wouldn’t be willing to act for me. you dress, rub your face, neck and 
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Laboratories, Milford, Delaware 


Established 37 Years 












































“This Garter 


P STYLE. HEALTH AND COMFORT 
Cant Pull 


FROM INFANCY. TO Otp AcE: 


H. & W. Corset. WaIsTs 








No danger of 


‘ ° ” 
“coming undone 
. —no chance of un- 
\ pinning—always snug 





and secure. This is 


ONE advantage of the 


KEWPIE 
GARTER 


** With the Pin That Locks’’ 


Coppy must be saved, and Arthur Stone was 
Comes in a sealed envelope— cd cudlene we . 


she thought, the one man to save him. 
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clean, sanitary, unhandled. Is 
surprisingly strong, long wear- 
ing and comfortable —ALL 
ELASTIC. weet non-rusting. 
Every pair ee TEED. Insist 
on KEWPIE CARTERS all sizes 


for pe tags and grown-ups. 
25 a pair and WORTH it. If 
C not at nearby store write to 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
516 Broadway New York 













TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


ELECTRO 
54 SILICO! 


This famous 
SILVER POLISH 
is now put up in twe | 
forms 


EITHER 
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INDA had been very brave and confident 
in her reply to Coppy Latimer’s doubts 
about Stone’s acting for him. But in the half- 
hour before Stone’s arrival the fine repose of 
her confidence began to be a good deal agitated 
by fear and Gmbh. She reminded herself 
timorously that Arthur Stone wasn’t just any 
young man whose service his woman friends 
might commandeer now and then without 
damage to the body commercial or politic. 
This was a great man whose brain and strength 
were daily extended to their utmost in the 
service of his kind. It was demanding a great 
deal without much right to make the demand. 
The species of sudden stagefright that had 
begun to pervade her grew more acute as she 
sat presently and w: atched her guest across 
the luncheon-table. It was the first time she 
had seen him, as it were, between two working 
hours and in a working mood. He seemed to 
her a man she simply didn’t know at all. He 
looked several years older and tired and care- 
worn—a total stranger. She had thought of 
him as rather boyish in appearance, but he 
wasn’t at all boyish today. It may be that 
the man saw apprehension in her eye, for he 
suddenly smiled. Grave and absorbed in 
thought he was middle-aged; smiling he was a 
rather buoy ant thirty. 
He said: “I caught you just then looking 











Scientifically designed to give support wherever 


needed, it is soft and pliable with lacings on either 
side, adjustable to the comfort of the wearer. And 
thus, also, it holds the figure stylishly and natu- 


rally after-confinement. 


surgical operations. 


All steels removable. 
Particularly desirable in convalescence or after 
In fact, whenever stays are 


desirable but corsets are too unyielding, this 
Waist is unapproachable for comfort and stylish 


lines. 


Made with button or clasp front. 


Sizes 20 to 36: Price $2 at all dealers—or sent 


prepaid on receipt of price. 





EVERY H. & W. CORSET WAIST HAS A SPECIAL PURPOSE 


It is vitally important that growing girls’ fig- and healthfully train the youthful toward a 


ures be moulded properly, and if they are cor- 
seted too early there is a serious risk of impairing 
their health as well as their figures. 


Babies Girls 


H. & W. Corset Waists are scientifically de- 
signed and constructed to comfortably support 
the abdomen and bust, straighten the shoulders, 


stylish 


comfort, 


Boys Junior Misses 


are too inflexible, 


and erect figure. 

They are also invaluable while 
horseback riding — working in store, 
home—convalescing. In short, whenever corsets 
you may have every ease and 
and stili retain a stylish figure by 
wearing H. & W. Corset Waists. 


Ladies 


Convalescing 


exercising — 
office or 


Nursing 
































CREAM or POWDER rather alarmed. Were you afraid I had lost 
ud in % pint glass jars in tin boxes the power of speech? I must apologize; I’ve 
= 2Sc. postpaid. 1Sc. postpaid. had a trying day, and my troubles have been 
q Buy it in the form you prefer hard to get rid of. However they’re gone now 
ig Always the same Electro Silicon that for nearly and I’m having my reward. You were most 
2 a half Century has satisfied careful housewives every- uncommonly aod to | let me come here like Hie 
: t r 5 = . 
4 where as th ilver Polish. Equally effective this. Do you know i ek ~ No. 220 No. 2 No. 548 No. 390 No. 501 
2 for Al ~ qork Gl d all kne i “T don’t know anything,” Linda said, “‘ex- 50c 75¢ $1.00 $1.50 $3.00 
uminum, Nicke _s cept that I’m ina state of terror. Oh dear! It Illustrated Booklet sent on request 
Send address for FREE SAMPLE 
Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York CONTINUED ON PAGE 86 
At Grocers and Druggists. 
We pack Hamilton Coupons. 
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You Can Weigh \ 
Exactly what 
You Should | 
Weigh 


You canbe strong— 
vigorous —full of 
Life and Energy. 








When every organ of your body is strong 
as Nature intended you can be free from 
chronic ailments. 


You can have a clear skin. 
You can have a good figure. 
You can reduce or increase your weight. 


I no longer need to say what “I can 
do” but what “I have done.” I have 
helped 65,000 of the most cultured, intel- 
ligent women of America to arise to their 
very best—why not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 


My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws. 


I think I do not exag- 
gerate when I say I have 
built up the vitality and 
strength of more women 
during the past eleven 
years than any ten phy- 
sicians—the best physi- 
cians are my friends— 
their wives and daugh- 
ters are my pupils—the 
medical magazines ad- 
vertise my work. 

Iam at my desk from 
8 A. M.to 5 P. M. per- 
sonally supervising my 
work. When in Chicago 
come to see me. 

My work has grown in 
favor because results are 
quick, natural and per- 
manent, and because they 
are scientific and appeal 
to common sense. Fully 
one third of my pupils 
are sent to me by those 
who have finished my 
work. 

I have published a free 
booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly, 
and giving other infor- 
mation of vital interest 
towoman. You can judge 
what I can do for you by 
what I have done for 
others. 

If you are + cavteenlss well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear 
friend—at least you will help me by your interest 
in this great movement for perfect health, greater 
culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Won't 
you join us? 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait— you may 


forget it. I have had a wonderful experience, and I 
should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft ts ac ollege-trained woman. She is the recog- 
nized authority upon the scientific care of the health and fi 





ure of woman, and is daily in persone +t charge of her work. A 




















Easy to run—easy to buy 


BISSELL’S 


“*Cyco’’ BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


is the handy, inexpensive cleaning 
device, runs without effort, readily gathers up 
dirt or litter, and brightens and preserves fine 
carpets and rugs with its gentle but thorough 
brushing. An extra sweeper for upstairs adds 
to the convenience and saves steps. All stores 
have them at $2.75 to $5.75. Let us mail you the 
booklet ‘‘Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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EP BABY HEALT 


By Using the 


KE HY 

““SWEET BABEE” NURSING BOTTLE —Wide Mouthed—Sanitary 
Easily washed and wiped out like atumbler. Nipple cannot 
collapse; easily turned —used either side out. Doctors and 
nurses recommend it. At your druggist or by mail for 25c. 






2 inches “‘Sweet Babee” 

wide Nipple Free 
t 

ple 








6 in. 

High for Name 
8 ounce of Druggist 
THE YANKEE CO UTICA, N.Y. 















THE BLIND SPOT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


all looked so simple and natural an hour ago, 
and now it looks so difficult! Dll just tell you 
about it and then you can be as angry as you 
like.” 

He didn’t think he should be angry whatever 
came forth, but as Linda Grey went on with 
the story of Latimer’s difficulty he certainly 
showed no great joy. 

At the end he sighed and shook his head. “‘A 
few years ago when I was in general criminal 
practice I used to meet so many of those 
cases—rich and foolish young gentlemen 
getting themselves into street fights or hold- 
ups or badger games or forty other forms of 
trouble. I saw the insides of several of the 
cases. There wasn’t one where the foolish 
young gentleman didn’t deserve all the trou- 
ble that came to him—and usually more. Now 
Mr. Latimer’s story sounds at the same time 
very familiar and very innocent. Do you 
think he told it exactly as it occurred—in all 
the details?” 


NM SS GREY wasshocked. ‘‘ Good gracious, 
yes! Oh, I’m afraid you’re taking quite 
the wrong tack. I’m afraid you don’t under- 
stand Coppy’s type atall. He’s foolish and 
wasteful and in some ways weak, if you like, 
but he’s incapable of telling a lie. I dare say 
you haven’t been much in contact with that 
kind of young man.” 

““Well”’—Mr. Stone smiled at her a little 
quizzically—‘‘you know a lawyer comes in 
contact with all kinds, pretty close contact too. 
I’m afraid our findings—yours and mine— 
about the veracity of Latimer’s kind (I at 
once except Latimer himself) would differ a 
good deal. Crime in all big cities feeds on 
just such idle and half-vicious young men. 
There are dozens of them in New York today 
paying blackmail to crooks who have lured 
them into positions that wouldn’t look well in 
print. If you had seen as much of that kind 
of thing as I have you’d be very sick of the 
Ww hole subject.” 

“*T might be,”’ she said, ‘‘but I should still 
think I must move Heaven and earth to help 
a friend who was in trouble.” 

‘* Even if you knew he deserved the trouble?” 

“Yes, even then. But he doesn’t. Coppy 
doesn’t. He wouldn’t lie to me. He told me 
exactly what occurred and all that occurred. 
I promise you that.” 

‘““Then,”’ Stone answered her, ‘‘I, for my 
part, promise you that I will at least talk to 
him and offer what advice I can.” 

She was so relieved and pleased that she 
gave a little cry of joy, and tears came into her 
eyes. 

Stone saw them there, and stopped as he was 
rising from the table and looked at her with 
a sudden gravity. ‘‘Do you care as much as 
that?” he asked. 

““Care!’’ said she. “I should think I 
Oh! in the sense I think you mean, no. That 
+ Ra long since, if it ever existed. But 

: e known him all my life and I’m fond of him. 
¥ can’t bear to see him suffer unjustly.” 

Mr. Arthur Stone laughed with a sudden 
explosive freedom. “He sha’n’t, if we can 
prevent it. Be sure of that!” 





HEY returned to the drawing-room and 

talked for a little while about other things. 
Then Copley Latimer arrived and after a few 
minutes Linda went upstairs and left the men 
together. 

It wasn’t a happy occasion for young Mr. 
Latimer. He knew that the other man was 
present only by the solicitation of the lady they 
both admired; he knew that Stone despised 
him and all his kind—useless and half-vicious 
cumberers of the earth. 

“You know,” he said unhappily, “I shouldn’t 
have dreamed of trying to drag you into this 
mess. I’m very apologetic about it. It’s an 
infernal nuisance, and so am I. The truth 
is ”? 





“The truth is,” Stone said laughing, ‘‘that 
Miss Grey took us both in charge with no cere- 
mony whatever and brought us together here. 
That’s understood. However I’m glad to be 
of any possible service. Now let’s get at the 
facts! Suppose you just run over them again 
briefly. I’ve already heard the story from Miss 
Grey, but there may be more or less important 
details that she forgot or that you—didn’t care 
to bother her with.” 

Latimer didn’t quite understand that last 
suggestion and looked up with puzzled eyes. 
Then he shook his head with a not very mirth- 
ful smile. “Oh! yes, I see. You think there 
may have been more to the story. Well there 
wasn’t. I told Linda all I knew. I'll go over it 
again if you like.” 

So he did, and at the end the lawyer said: 
“‘Tt seems to be a simple case. These people, 
doubtless old offenders, picked you out in the 
cabaret to work their little game on. They 
probably asked the head waiter who you were. 
They saw you preparing to leave, slipped down 
to the door before you, and there faked up their 
little fight. The commonsense or cowardice— 
whichever you care to call it—of your friend 
helped them out splendidly, and the woman 
landed you. Then at the flat she fainted and 
kept on fainting so that you shouldn’t leave 
until her partner turned up.”’ Stone looked 
upon the younger man with a wondering and 
somewhat scornful eye. ‘‘You know, for a— 
well, for a ‘man about town’ you strike me as 
rather innocent. My dear fellow, you were 
simply asking for trouble.’ 

“IT suppose I was,’ Latimer confessed a 
little ruefully. ‘‘And yet I should like to wager 
something that that woman wasn’t and isn’t a 
crook. I admit I look just now like a poor 
judge of crooks, but I should like to cover any 
sum you may wish to back your opinion with 
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that she was straight, and that the whole affair 
was accidental from beginning to end.”’ 

Arthur Stone was not a betting man and fre- 
quently made use of scornful language about 
those who were, but Latimer’s offer roused in 
him a strange ‘and obscure impulse to meet 
Latimer on Latimer’s own ground. He felt in 
his pocket and withdrew two ten-dollar bills, 
all he had, save some small silver. 

“Here is twenty dollars. I regret that I 
haven’t two hundred. If I had I’d wager it 
on the probability of my finding your innocent 
friend’s face in the rogue’s gallery at Head- 
quarters. Oh! by-the-way, did you at any 
time hear any names mentioned—with the 
exception of the shadowy Mr. Smith’s?” 

“T think not. Yes, by Jove, I did 
too! In the hansom cab, when I asked the 
young woman where I was to take her, she said 
her name was Halvorson. Yes, that was it, 
Halvorson. It sounds Danish or Norwegian, 
doesn’t it?”’ 

Stone said, “ Yes, yes,” in an undertone and 
stared intently at the younger man with the 
air of one pursuing an elusive half-memory. 
“‘Halvorson — John? — Ole? — Peter? — Peter 
Halvorson—-Keller?—No. Look here! What 
did this fellow look like? Dark, fair? Long, 
short?” 

“Rather tall,’’? Latimer said, “and fair, with 
his hair standing up. He had little blue eyes 
like a pig and his lower lip stuck out. Oh, yes! 
and he had a bit of a stammer.” 

Stone laughed. “It’s Peter Halvorson, my 
old friend Peter Halvorson, alias Peter Johnson, 
alias Dutch Kohler. I thought he had left the 
country for keeps. Peter has come down in the 
world, or else you’re right about that trick last 
night and it was all more or less accidental. 
Peter is no badger, he’s a confidence man and a 
clever one too. I think I'll just telephone down 
to Police Headquarters and see if my memory 
is accurate. Where’s the bell in this room? 
Do you know?”’ 

Latimer rang. One of the men came and led 
Stone to the telephone. 








E RETURNED in five minutes, smiling. 

“Ves, Iwas right. The name and the de- 
scription are known downtown. They hadn’t 
any idea, though, that he was back in this 
country and I didn’t say he was. That can 
come later. It’s odd about the woman. Did 
she say she was his wife, or did you get that 
only when he opened his badger play?” 

‘That was the first I had heard of it. The 
woman said very little, first and last. When 
the chap broke into the room she just screamed 
and presently pleaded with him to let me go, 
and then kept still.” 

Stone looked at his watch. It was two- 
twenty. ‘‘Is that your car out at the curb? 
Suppose we run down to Washington Square 
together! I want to have a word with that 
woman—unless she has cleared out, which is 
very probable. Then we'll return to Madison 
Square and meet Peter. This is going to be 
the easiest blackmailing case that ever was 
disposed of in three minutes. I’m going to 
scare Peter Halvorson half to death and then 
let him go.”’ 

Coppy Latimer drew a long breath. ‘‘Do 
you mean that? You can actually get me off?” 
His voice and hands were shaking. 

“Get you off? I should think so!’’ Stone 
laughed, but he looked at Latimer with a kind 
of half-pitying curiosity. He hadn’t supposed 
the young waster was capable of so much 
emotion. 

“Tt’s my mother, you see,’ Latimer said 
with difficulty. “It’s my mother and my 
friends. It didn’t matter about me.” 

Stone wondered a little impatiently why he 
hadn’t begun to consider his mother and his 
friends some years back. 

In Washington Square North he left the 
motor, having made sure of the number of 
the house he was to visit and of the location of 
the rooms. Then he crossed the Square on foot 
alone, and turned into the street indicated. 

The door of the shabby house stood half 
open, and at the top of the second flight he 
turned, as he had been told, toward the back of 
the house and knocked at a closed door. He 
heard asound of stirring within, and after a bit 
there was a step and the door opened an inch. 
He saw a woman’s face in the half dark. 

‘“Who is it you want, please?” she asked 
him. With his back to what little light the 
hallway afforded his face must have been black 
to her 

““T want to speak to Mrs. Halvorson. You 
are Mrs. Halvorson, I think. May I come in 
for a moment?”’ 

The woman was breathing hard and seemed 
to be in a state of terror. ‘‘What—what is it 
about? Who are you?” 

He said: “It’s all right. There’s nothing to 
be afraid of. I mean younoharm. But you’d 
better let me in for your own sake.” 


*HE gave a kind of dry sob, stood away from 
the door, and he wentintothe room. There 
were evidences of a hasty preparation for flight. 
Two trunks stood locked and corded against 
the wall, and there were several bags and 
parcels and three or four overcoats. It was a 
mean room with shabby furniture and dis- 
colored walls. There were holes in the carpet. 
Stone’s eye seized and photographed these 
details in aninstant, then turned to the woman 
who, as soon as he came into the light of the 
window, had uttered a low cry that seemed to 
express amazement, and stood staring at him 
with her hands caught up over her breast. 

He stared back at her with intense interest, 
for nothing in Latimer’s story had prepared 
him for the woman’s dark and melancholy 
beauty. It would have been noticeable in 
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BLIND SPOT 


any sphere, under any circumstances. Stone 
was not an imaginative man and he was as 
far as human nature can go from being senti- 
mental, but even he recognized the tragic 
splendor this unhappy woman shed upon her 
mean surroundings, the boundless sorrow that 
encompassed her. 

He said in a gentler voice than he had meant 
to employ: ‘You cried out just now. You 
seemed surprised. Why?” 

“‘T was surprised to see you here, Mr. 
Stone,”’ the woman said. ‘I have gone to hear 
your lectures at the Cooper Union. Ihave read 
your books. You have been a kind of voice 
to me, a master. Why did you come here?” 

“About your husband. He is your husband, 
Halvorson?” 

She said with lowered eyes: ‘“‘ Yes.”’ 

“Is he in the house?” 

“No. He went out some time ago. 
l:now where he is. What —— 


I don't 


~TONE went a step nearer to her, and the 
woman watched him with her sad eyes. 
He saw that they were a strange slate color, the 
color of the sea on a dark day, and set very 
wide apart under straight, dark Greek brows. 
Her hair was like black smoke, quite lusterless. 
Stone looked at her and knew beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that she was incapable of 
crime or of any other moral obliquity. 
He said: ‘‘You seem to know who I am. 
Well, if that is so you'll believe what I have to 
say to you. I know about what happened last 


night.” The woman gave alittlecry. “I know 
Peter Halvorson. I have had to do with him 
before. I’m going to meet him presently and 


drive him out of town. I can make it impos- 
sible for him to stay in New York and I mean to 
doso. Now what is going to become of you?”’ 

““Ah! Heaven knows!”’ she cried, opening 
her arms. ‘If I could only die! I’m so very 
tired of all there is in life.” 

“It may be,” ventured Mr. Stone with an 
unwonted gentleness, ‘“‘that you haven’t yet 
had all there is in life. Look here! Could you 
manage to live apart from Halvorson?”’ 

“*Tf I live at all,’ she answered, “‘it must be 
from this time on apart from him. I have 
borne too much.” 

“*T’m glad to hear that, though it wasn’t ex- 
actly what I meant. I meant to ask you if you 
had any means of your own—or occupation.”’ 

She said: ‘‘I have a little money in a bank. 
It is paid me quarterly from Denmark—a 
legacy.” 

Stone nodded with satisfaction. ‘‘Good! 
Very good. Now here’s yourchance! At three 
o’clock I am to meet Halvorson, and I shall see 
that he leaves New York before night. That 
means he’ll have no time to hunt you out if 
you have disappeared from this house with 
your luggage before he comes in. You can do 
it easily. You can rid yourself of him here and 
now if you choose. Will you?” 

“‘T have often thought of it before,’”’ she said 
in a low voice, looking up with a somber gleam 
of hope. ‘‘ Maestro, I will try. I have a good 
friend who lives near Stuyvesant Square. I'll 
go to her.” 

Stone was delighted. ‘‘That’s more like it. 
You can make a new start, live a new life, 
forget all that’s made you unhappy. Can I be 
of help? Now, I mean immediately, in the 
matter of moving your things.”’ 

““Thank you! no. You’re very good. There 
is a little boy in the flat below. He’ll get 
me a wagon from around the corner in Sixth 
Avenue.” 


HEY shook hands. Mrs. Halvorson seemed 

to wish to say something and to find it diffi- 
cult. ‘‘ You—you’ve so often helped me before 
to see things straight—in your lectures and 
in your two books. I’m so glad it was you, 
again!”’ 

“I’m glad too,’ 
are.” 

“T’d got used to thinking that all men 
were—you see, he brought his friends to the 
flat sometimes, dreadful people. Life looked 
so hopeless to me. Then last night when Mr. 
Latimer (is that the name?) was so good and 
so kind, I realized that there were, after all, 
gentlemen still alive, men who would do noble 
things without any hope of reward. And now 
today—you.” 

Stone said, ‘‘ Yes, yes!”’ a little hurriedly. 

He wasn’t quite pleased at the reference 
to Latimer. It rather annoyed him. It was 
a new point of view. He had thought of the 
night’s exploit as something tiresome and silly; 
but this splendid and sorrowful woman called 
it a noble thing done without any hope of 
reward. Of course any man would have done 
the same—well, perhaps not. Many sensible 
men would have turned away, like Latimer’s 
companion, intent upon escaping trouble. Oh, 
well —— 

He said: ‘‘If you’d care to tell me where it 
is you’re going—I should like to know that you 
are safe and comfortable.” 

She wrote the address on a bit of paper and 
gaveittohim. “I shall keep my name, Brenda 
Halvorson. It’s as well, I suppose. Shall you 
remember?” 

“T think so.” 

Then they shook hands again and he went 
away. 

In Latimer’s motor he took the two ten- 
dollar bills once more from out his pocket and 


> he said, ‘‘as glad as you 


” 
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Portfolio of Suggestions for Painting 
and Decorating 


It shows in colors many attractive ways to paint and decorate, 
and tells just how to get the effects shown with Sherwin - Williams products. 


ERWIN- WILLIAM: 


AUNTS & VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. 
Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 617 Canal Road, N. W., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


‘Home Journal for April, 


1914 





You are Apt to Think of House Paint 
Only as a Color 


The real purpose of house paint is to protect. 
While you want your house to look well, most 
of all you want it to endure. 


SWP 


the painters’ name for Sherwin -Williams paint, prepared, 
is not merely some materials in a can. 
tured product, accurately and scientifically made from mate- 
rials that are known to afford protection for the longest 
time. It spreads easily and has unusual covering qualities. 
It penetrates and it lasts. As to color, there are 52 shades 
to choose from. Get S WP from the Sherwin-Williams 


dealer in your town for your Spring painting. Get the new 


It is a manufac- & 
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MARK YOUR LINEN WITH CASH’S 
WOVEN NAME.TAPES 


Your full name in fast color thread can be 
woven into fine white cambric tape. $2.00 for 
12 doz., $1.25 for 6 doz., 85c for 3 doz. These 
markings more than save their cost by preventing 
laundry losses. Required by schools and colleges. 
They make a dainty, individual gift. Orders filled 
in a week through your dealer, orwrite for samples 
and order blanks, direct to 


J.&J. CASH, Ltd., 606 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn. 











MEAT New Thou ght 


ELBERT HUBBARD say o 
Thought is notcanned thought.”’ 
ELIZABETH TOWNE says, 
‘““New Thought is old thought 
Burbanked.”’ 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
give s her opinion in the booklet 
‘What WI. Know About New 
Thought.” 
FOR 10 CTS, yeucanset 
° the go 
booklet, and 3 months trial subscription to NAUTILUS, 
leading magazine of the New Thought and Mental He: al- 
ing movements. Edwin Markham, William Walker At- 
kinson, Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. Warman, A.M., 
Horatio W. Dresser and many others are regular contrib- 
utors. Elizabeth Towne is editor. Send NOW and we will 
include the booklet 





“‘How to Get What You Want.” 


The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. 730, Holyoke, Mass. 








Special price $2 


All charges paid 
Genuine Ostrich 
One large standing Am- 
azon Plume effect, with 
3 heavy Ostrich tips. 
Stands 15 in. high. Col- 
ors: white, black, black- 
and-white, Royal blue, 
emerald green, light 
blue, pink, old rose, 
purple,and gold. Only 
$2, sent postpaid. 
Money back if not satis- 
fied. Order today. 
FREE 36-page catalog 
No. 60. Write 
ustoday and save money. 
Royal Flower & Feather Co. 
427A Ludlow Street 
Philadelphia 








he United Mills i Great 


Rugs, Cave Caank 
Furni iture, Blankets 




















Look at these prices: Regal Rugs, 6x9, re- 
versible, all- wool finish, $3.90; Brussello 
Rugs, 9x12, exceptional value, 
$3.75; Superb Brussels Rugs, 
9x 12, $9.00; Velvets, 9 x 12, 
$17.50; Elegant Axminsters, 
9x12, $16.80. Splendid Wilton 
Rugs, Tapestry Curtains, Lin- 
oleum and furniture at bed- 
rock prices. Send for new cat- 
alogue, illustrating goods in 
colors—J/?t's ree. 

WE PAY FREIGHT 
United Mills Mfg. Co. 
2456-66 Jasper St., Phila. 

















Maternity Apparel 


Direct from Manufacturer 


> Dresses, Coats, Skirts, ia 


All popular materials 


$2 to $30 


Made to measure from $7.50 up 


No. 108. Maternity Dress. English 
Bordered Eponge. Entirely new and 
practical method of adjustment (Pat- 
ented) creates appearance of stylish 
normal dress. No elastic bands to 
cause distress from undue 9. 00 
4 tension. Price. . $ 

No. 108 Send for loose-leaf aia L-4 

4) AMERICAN WOMEN’S WEAR CO. 

J 121-L West 25th St. New York City 










Keeps Furniture 
| Looking New 











If your furni- 
ture is new, preserve its 
beauty, andifold, ¢ lull, stained 
‘7 orscratched, no matter how badly, 
Of bring back its original beauty with 
GoldenStar PolishandCleaner, Instantly 
removesall dust, dirt, stains or scratches. 


GOLDEN STAR 
Polish and Cleaner 
fm Positivelywill not burn,crack, rot orscratch 
the most delicate wood or finish. It is 
different entirely from all others—it pre- 
® serves. Golden Star protects furniture 
against atmospheric ch: anges — pre- 
ventscracking andchecking. Keeps 
fae furniture looking newa long time. 
Free R. W. MORRIS MFG. CO. 
Sample. If your Kansas City, Mo. 
dealer does not sell Dept. A 
Golden Star write forsample. 
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Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 
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Preserving Time 
Be prepared this year. Use 


strong, convenient, sanitary 
enamel ware utensils. They are 
the proper vessels for fruit and 
vegetable preserving. 


Onyx 
Ware 


**The World’s Best Enamel Ware’’ p 


Stands Most Abuse 
—Best for Every Use 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, 
Apples, Grapes—all fruits with strong 
acids—are safest when cooked in Onyx 
Ware. Comes in many shapes and 
sizes with strong, con- 
venient 
handles, 
especially made for 
preserving. Ask forthe 
Onyx Ware Preserving 
Dipper with hook — will hang on side 
of any vessel—handle always clean. 
Onyx Ware is best and most durable 
for all cooking and household needs. 
Write for our new free Book- 


let, ‘First Aid to the Cook.’’ 
Contains many new recipes. 






14 Beach Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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The Pneumatic Dress Form 
300,000 PNEU FORMS 


are in actual use today 


BECAUSE 
PNEU FORM 


Reproduces your exact figure 

Represents you at the dressmaker's 
elieves you of personal fittings 

Makes your time your own 

Assures perfect fit 

Saves you strength, health and time, 

as most elaborate gowns may be 

completed without a try-on 


WITH 
PNEU FORM 
IN THE HOME 


Your dressmaker can make your 
clothes while you fill more agreeable 
engagements and not stand hours 
for fittings 


Or You Can 


Study your own figure 

Make your own gowns 

Fit your own back 

Drape your own skirt 
Change unbecoming lines 
Have perfectly fitting clothes 


Is not elastic — made to be pinned to. Ad- 
justable to skirt length— Packs away in 
small box base. We guarantee every claim. 
Greatest labor saver since invention of 
sewing machine. Ask any one of its users. 
Send for booklet ‘‘It’s You’’ while you 
have it in mind. 


PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM CO. 


557 Fifth Avenue New York 
Near 46th Street 



















figured 


withself-colorcrochet buttons. COLORS: 


White, 
SIZES: 


PREPAID 


Money 


our leading Silk Waist values. Send 


for it. 


just as remarkable in everything for 
women’s, misses’, girls’ and boys’ wear. *% 
Latest Styles—Greatest Values—causea ‘ 


million 


—and ate beg at less cost. Philipsborn * 


XB146—Very Smart Waist of Striped Jap 
Silk and Dresden Figured Crépe. $2.00 
value for 98c. Collar, vestee and cuffs of the 


crépe. Waist closes through vestee 


with Lavender or Blue Stripe. 
bust, 32-44. PRICE 98c F 


Back if Not Satisfied. One of 


One thousand other values 


women to buy of PHILIPSBORN 


REE. 210 pages, —every item a money saver. 


PHILIPSBORN. Dept. 53, Chicago 


The Outer Garment House 














THE BLIND SPOT 
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handed them to the younger man. ‘‘ Why the 
deuce didn’t you describe that extraordinary 
woman to me? Why didn’t you tell me she 
was—like that?” 

“What could I have said?”’ Latimer wanted 
to know. “If I had told you that she was 
handsome and unhappy-looking and had big 
green eyes, you would simply have laughed at 
me. I did tell you I was sure she had no hand 
in her husband’s game, didn’t I?” 

“Ves, you did. You were right too. We’re 
going to Madison Square now. What timeis it? 
Five minutes to three. She’s going to chuck 
that worthless crook. How in the world she 
ever got herself married to him I can’t imagine. 
No one can understand why women do those 
things.” 

He had Latimer stop the car at the Twenty- 
third Street side of the Square. ‘‘I’ll let you 
go on ahead. I'll follow. When you’ve met 
your man and are talking to him [’ll approach 
you. Don’t let him get away!” 


ATIMER turned into the nearest path and 
made his way toward the fountain at the 
center of the Square. 

It was a raw December day, though not 
very cold; but in spite of the weather the rows 
of benches were occupied here and there by 
homeless tramps or tired wanderers, or by 
nursemaids whose charges played up and down 
the walks. Latimer went to the fountain and 
stood for a time beside it: then he turned 
away to a bench which stood empty near by 
and sat down. And presently a man in a 
frieze overcoat with the collar turned up halted 
before him, looked up and down the Square, 
and seated himself. 

He said: ‘‘I’m glad to see you’re sensible. 
You’re saving yourself a good deal of trouble 
and scandal.” 

“Thanks for taking my welfare so much to 
heart,’’ Latimer said. 

He looked down the path and saw that 
Arthur Stone was approaching. The other 
man’s eyes, the while he spoke, had been here, 
there, all over the place in swift, furtive 
glances, and he seemed to have seen Stone at 
the same moment Latimer did, for he gave an 
exclamation under his breath, half rose to his 
feet, and then, abruptly bending forward so 
that his face was concealed, began to fumble 
with the laces of one of his boots. 

Stone said cheerily: ‘‘ Ah, Latimer! How are 
you? Who’s your friend? It looks like Peter 
Halvorson. Sit up, Peter,and say ‘How-de-do!’ 
We haven’t met for a long time.”’ 

Still bending low over his boot lace the man 
tried to dodge past Stone’s knees and get away, 
but Stone moved in time and he couldn’t do it. 
He sat up snarling exactly like a wolf. He 
said: ‘‘What are you butting in here for? 
You’ve got nothing on me. Let me alone!” 

Stone laughed and sat down so that the 
confidence man was between him and Latimer. 
‘“No, you’re wrong, Peter. I’ve two things on 
you: I’ve that Cummings case of some time 
back; I can get you fifteen years for that; and 
I’ve last night’s work.” 

The man in the frieze overcoat betrayed no 
emotion over this, but rubbed his ungloved 
hands together thoughtfully. ‘“‘I suppose 
you're after me on account of last night? Eh?” 

“T am,”’ Stone said. 

“T’d like to explain about last night,’”’ said 
the confidence man. ‘That business last night 
was raw work. It was out of my line. It all 
came about by accident. This here guy, Mr. 
Latimer, pasted me when I was minding my 
business, and I got sore. So when I came home 
and Harvey Smith says a man is upstairs with 
my wife, I ran the chance to get even with him. 
I was only throwing a bluff, Mr. Stone. I 
couldn’t have made good on it. None of the 
papers would ’a’ printed the story. They 
wouldn’t ’a’ dared.” 

“T know that as well as you do,” Stone said. 
“But it was plain blackmail just the same.” 


‘ man shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘What 
are you going to do?”’ 

“I’m going to drive you out of New York, and 
this time you’re to stay out. I'll give you three 
hours. At six o’clock I mean to tell them at 
Headquarters that you’ve been trying to work 
here. They’ll be interested in that. They’ve 
got good memories down at Headquarters 
and they haven’t forgotten that you laid up 
that patrolman, Perry, with a broken leg. I 
wouldn’t give the price of horsemeat for you 
if that lot ever gets its hands on you again.” 

The man in the frieze coat sighed and stood 
up. ‘‘ Well I’d been thinking of going back to 
Paris anyhow. I like Paris.” 

“So do I!” Stone agreed heartily. “It’s a 
very nice place. Bon voyage, Peter!” 

The man looked at him without apparent 
rancor, and from him to Latimer. ‘‘You’re a 
good man with your hands,” he observed criti- 
cally. ‘‘You won’t be for very long. You sit 
up too late in cabarets. Well, so long.” He 
nodded, shoved his hands into the pockcts of 
his long frieze coat and walked away. 

‘He won’t be pleased,”’ Stone said, ‘‘when 
he finds his wife gone; but he’ll get out of New 
York just the same. You’re rid of him.” 

Coppy Latimer gave a little, uneasy laugh. 
“T was thinking of what he said about my 
sitting up too late in cabarets. That’s a hard 
criticism to come from a professional crook. 
But I dare say he’s right. What do youthink?” 
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Even Baby Knows the 
Hygeia Breast Is 
Next Best to 
Mother’s 


Nursing 


Baby 
Takes 

to This 
Bottle 
Naturally 










Nursing from 

Hygeia’s broad, 
yielding breast-nip- 
ple is modern, natural, 
clean. The Hygeia 
nurser is not a bottle 
at all, but a cell—wide- 
mouthed and easily cleaned 
and sterilized. You can get 
clothand fingers into it. The 
rubber breast is non-collaps- 
ible and has the same contour 

as a mother’s breast. A hidden 
shield prevents collapsing. It can be 

turned wrong side out to clean. Sold 
complete,or you can buy parts separately. 


Sygeia 


NURSING BOTTLE 


Sold by Good Druggists Everywhere 


If your baby must be bottle fed—write for our booklet of 
modern improved nursing devices. It will Ae/p you, as it is 
intended to do. It gives to the young mother, especially, con- 
densed information about rearing ‘‘ Better Babies,”’ that she will 
be glad to have. 


HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., 1347 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Physicians :—Write for physicians’ complimentary book of cards entitling the new 
baby to one Hygeia Nursing Bottle and Breast-Nipple — Free. 

Mothers: —Ask the physician who will attend you if he has secured the above 
book yet —if not we will send it on request. 








Serve this new 
KNOX Maple Rice Parfait 


% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
2 cups cooked rice : 1 cup milk 
. % pint cream _. 1 cup chopped nuts 
| cup maple or brown sugar 


Soften gelatine in the milk and dissolve in 
the hot rice. Add sugar and salt. When 
cool, fold in the cream whipped until thick, 
and the chopped nuts. Flavor with vanilla 
or lemon. Pack in ice, or in cool weather 
set out of doors. 


Recipe Book FREE 
for your grocer's name. Pint Sample for 
2 cent stamp and grocer’s name. 
CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
13 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Torrington 
Vacuum Sweeper 


A real 
vacuum cleaner and a rea/ sweeper 
(combined) with a rea/ brush. 

Works without electric or other power, 


OSTS nothing to operate. 


like a carpet sweeper. You'll be surprised 
at the ease and thoroughness with which 
it sucks up trodden-in dirt. No dusting— 
for there’s nothing to dust. Strong, snappy 
bristles pick up threads and clean the sur- 
face the first time over. You can raise or 
lower the brush at a finger’s touch. Easy 
toempty. Weighs 10 lbs. Prices range 
from $6 to $15. Made by the makers of 
the famous National Carpet Sweepers. 


“Torrington” sick" 


operates as easily as a carpet sweeper. Weighs 
but 8 lbs. Used on alternate days with a 
“National’’ Carpet Sweeper it makes the ideal 
equipment for keeping the house clean. 


NATIONAL Carpet Sweeper 


| NOR the daily “brushing up” of surface 
dirt the one practical device is the easy- 
running, ‘‘flexible’’ and Triple-Brush-Ad- 
justment ‘ 


National.”’ 





It’s three sweepers inone. You regulate the 
genuine bristle brush to sweep thoroughly either 
long, medium or short nap carpets. Dust pans 
empty separately. A ‘‘National”’ is good for 10 
years’ service and costs only $2.50 to $5, de- 
pending upon trimmings. 


Write for descriptive folder and name 
of nearest dealer 


National Sweeper Co. tosinaten, Conn. 


or F. A. Loudon, 52 Bruce Ave., Westmount, Montreal 





Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


““Non-Nettle”’ 
Py White Flannels 


Teaseled Flannels cause irri- 

tation and suffering. Non-Nettle 

Flannels are made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous te aseling process. Therefore, 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn, and no 
disappointment after washing. (25c to $1.00 a yd.) 
We sell direct to_mothers. Beware of substitutes 
and imitations. ‘‘Non-Nettle’” is stamped every 
half yard on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- 
ber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, 
LongCloth,etc. Alsoillustrated catalogue showing50styles 
of White Embroidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits (§5 up), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets, 
Bassinettes, and hundreds of necessary articles for expectant 
mothers and the new baby. Also valuable information on 
how to care for the baby. No advertising on wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of modern Paper 
Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if 
bought separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Summit St., Toledo, O 
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Re EVERBLOOMING 


"ROSES 2545 


Including a genuine plant of the wonderful new 


CLIMBER, ‘COUNT ZEPPELIN” 


An Unsurpassed Climbing Rose — Better Than Crimson Rambler 
Brilliant rose-col lowers, in immense trusses. upped 
form, double. 7 ther five are: Antoine SS rosy 
flesh on yellow g ; Wellesley, silvery pit ik; Mile. F. 
Kruger, copper-y ; Mrs. Ben R. Cant, deep red; Rhea 
Reid, cherry-rose. The six, all strong plants on own roots, 
postpaid for 25 cents. Will bloom this summer. 
30 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FOR $1.00 

6 Chrysanthemums ...25c. 6 Best Carnations... 25c. 
6 Bedding Lantanas...25c. 6 Ferns,all different. .25c. [ 

We will send any one of these splendid collections on 
receipt of 25 cents; or the entire four collections and the 6 
Roses named above, 30 plants in all, for only $1.00. We 
pay all postage and guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 
Our 1914 Catz alogu e FREE TO ALL. Write for it to-day. 
GEO. H. MELLEN CO., 
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Box 916, Springfield, Ohio 
ts i tn -_<— ad 








ASTER 


Retain freshness long after cutting. 
Send 10 cents today for large pkt. 


GIANT DOUBLE FLOWERS 
Magnificent colors — stiff stems. 
Sure to please. 
Catalog FREE. 





GUTHRIE-LORENZ CO., 634 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 
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“Plenty of times,”’ said Henry. 

Mrs. Graham raised her eyebrows slightly. 

“Tt’s fairly popular i in Boston,” said Henry, 

‘in the wintertime.” 

“IT don’t know why it is,”’ 
“but we don’t doit any more. 
changed; 
do.” 

Henry looked at her soberly. ‘Yes,’’ he 
said. “In about nineteen years more you’ll 
be forty, won’t you? Helen, what’s happened 
to Navarre? What’s happened to Roberta? 
What’s happened to you? It doesn’t feel like 
the same town. i 

“Tt isn’t,” said Mrs. Graham promptly. 

““We have nearly ten thousand population 
now; twice what it was three years ago. 

= But the newcomers are mostly in the wire 
works and the plow factory and the underwear 
mills, aren’t they?” 

‘That doesn’ t make any difference,” she 
asserted. ‘‘The more population there is the 
more circumspect we have to be.” 

**Circumspect!” said Henry. ‘I guess I’m 
in the wrong pew, Helen. I can be as circum- 
spect as I want to be in Boston, out here I want 
to walk on the grass.’”’ He rose and offered his 
hand to the favorite playmate of his school- 
days. ‘‘Take care of yourself, Helen.”’ 

‘*I’m so sorry the baby’s asleep,” she told 
him. “Remember, me very kindly to your 
mother, won’t you? 

Three minutes later Henry delivered the 
message verbatim. ‘‘Helen’s changed more 
than anybody else,’”’ he added. ‘‘Why it was 
almost as dull as a formal call—and she used 
to be such a good sport.” 

‘“*Henry!” said his mother. 
was probably tired out; this was her day at 
home; and that reminds me that you should 
have called this afternoon instead of this 
evening, Henry.” 

Henry stared, laughed feebly and sought 
the seclusion of his own room. 

‘**Zowie!”’ said the All-American right tackle, 
unfastening his lavender tie. ‘‘I guess I’ll have 
to take lessons!”’ His eye fell upon his tennis 
racket in the corner and he brightened sud- 
denly. ‘‘Me for the Jones infant tomorrow 
p. M.,” said Henry resolutely. 


Ill 
] Y THE first week in August Henry was 
dominating society according to the nomi- 
nation in the bond; but, in spite of Roberta’s 
alternation of low moans of anguish and high- 
keyed invective, Henry declined to be domi- 
nated by Roberta. 

Whenever a fit of depression or a violent itch 
for exercise came upon him he telephoned over 
to Elsie Jones and started for the tennis courts; 
and when he returned he generally bragged 
how she had reached the rendezvous before he 
had. This was to scarify Roberta, who was 
regularly twenty minutes behind time all day, 
but it was not effective. Roberta claimed that 
eagerness to meet an appointment is the 
hallmark of inexperience. 

To Roberta’s astonishment the feminine half 
of Navarre didn’t lose interest in Henry because 
he insisted on associating with the Jones infant. 
His independence served only to whet their 
longing to bask in the sunshine of Henry’s ex- 
pansive grin; and his attentions to Miss Jones 
caused each of them to grit her teeth and re- 
double her efforts to pry an extra cross-country 
walk out of Henry or to play one more accom- 
paniment for his tenor solos—and to play it 
louder—than the next girl. 

The fact is,” said Henry truthfully, “‘every 
girl in town except Elsie Jones thinks she’s the 
Queen of the May, Mother. That Jones infant 
doesn’t know enough to be silly; she’s the 
only unspoiled peach in the whole crop and I’m 
proud of her.’ 

‘Unspoiled!”” s said Roberta. ‘ You're spoil- 
ing her yourself. You don’t think any girl 
could have the attention she’s having and not 
be spoiled, do you?” 

‘*The attention I pay to her is entirely pla- 
tonic,” said Henry. 

“Well, she’s spoiled all right, or she soon 
will be. Do you know that she can’t keep 
awake long enough to fill all her tennis dates? 
Her mother told me this morning that she had 
seven invitations for this afternoon.” 

“‘That’s nothing,” said Henry. ‘‘She told 
me herself she had eight.” 

** And do you know what she’s doing? She’s 
making a tennis costume! And she used to 
play in a shirtwaist and a linen skirt!”’ 

“Well,” parried Henry, after a dynamic 
pause, “I'll bet my hat she makes a good 
one.” 

‘‘Furthermore,’”’ said Roberta, turning her 
eyes to the lawn, “you’re a fearfully stupid boy 
in some ways, Henry. You haven’t any more 
perspicacity than an ox. The first thing you 
know that child will fall in love with you. 

**Not a chance 

“Well,” said Roberta, bringing her eyes 
back to her brother, ‘‘ her mother says she isn’t 
eating so much as she did, and she goes moping 
around all day; and when you ask her to play 
with you she bubbles around like a seidlitz 
powder, and breaks a shoestring trying to beat 
you to the club.” 

“That isn’t love,” 
reducing. 
rotund.” 

‘That doesn’t explain her moping. Whena 
girl’s trying to bant she’s happy all the time— 
in public. You want to look out; you don’t 
know what a heart-breaker you are. Elsie isn’t 
the only one. There are others.” 

‘“No!” said Henry, staggered. ‘‘Impossible! 
Silly little things—who are they?” 


she commented, 
Everything has 
there are so many more things to 


“The poor girl 


explained Henry. ‘‘She’s 
I told her she was getting too— 
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Steinway bame 
has Encircled the World 


HEREVER love of music prevails— in the 

palace of Old World royalty, in the mansion 
of aristocracy, in the home of the true music lover 
everywhere—the 





STEINWAY 


is known and preferred above all other pianos. 
Supremacy of tone and workmanship has achieved 
this international renown, and four succeeding 
generations have faithfully upheld the art ideal 
which produced the first Steinway. 

When you buy a Steinway, you buy the Standard 
Piano of the World. 


Write for illustrated literature and name of the Steinway 
dealer nearest you. Mention this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 
107-109 East 14th St., New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 

























20 New Bulbs 20c 


1 Gladiolus America, the very finest 
sort grown. 
1 New Canna, dwarf everblooming. 
1 Hyacinthus, flowers white on spikes 
3 feet tall. 

2 Chlidanthus, yellow, lily-like. 

3 Japan Lilies, different sorts. 

3 Hybrid Gladiolus, new, fine. 

3 Emerald Vine, best bulbous vine. 

3 Zephyr-flowers, or Fairy Lilies. 

3 Shamrock Oxalis, everblooming. 
These 20 flowering Bulbs by mail 

for 20 cts. together with Catalogue. 

Culture, etc. Will all bloom this season. 
Big Catalog of Flower and Vegetable 

Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare new Fruits 

Sree to all who apply. We are the largest 

growers in the world of Gladiolus,Cannas, 

Dahlias, Lilies, etc., and our stocks are 

best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 






: ea - a . 
-A dollars worth of 2 a) 
Seeds oa’ Helpful Catalope GJ 
» The largest dahlia growers inthe world want 
fi every copy of the limited edition of their 
handsome, new catalog to go to aknown 
flower lover. To avoid curiosity inquiries, 
they offer 13 packets of fine seeds, worth 
more than a dollar, for 25 cents. One packet 
each of finest varieties of Double Dahlias 
(mixed); Cactus Dahlias (mixed); Single 
Dahlias(mixed); new dwarf Cosmos ‘‘Dawn’’ ; 
Truffant’s French Asters; double Larkspur 
“*Rocket’’ ; choice mixed Nasturtiums; Verbena; double 
Zinnia; new Marigolds; Scarlet Sage; and Cockscomb and 
Cornflower. Flowers continuoresly tild Frost comes. 
Sent prepaid for 25c (send stamps or coin). 
This advertisement will not appear again—act at once! 
DAVID HERBERT & SON, Box 851, ATCO, N. J. 




















“JUST TO GET ACQUAINTED” 
We will send you these six beauties, 
all charges prepaid, for only 25 cents. 
Maiden’s Blush, silver pink; Natalie 
Boettner, pure white ; Eugene Boullet, 
deep crimson; Patzer, creamy 
buff; Lady Hillingdon, apricot yellow; 
Excelsa, new fieryred Rambler. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Don’t Miss These Bargains 
6 Assorted Coleus ... . . 25¢ 
6 Choice Basket Vines .. . 25c¢ 
6 Selected Geraniums . . . . 25¢ 
6 Assorted Ferns . . . 25¢ 
6 Best Chrysanthemums . « 25c 
6 Fine Fuchsias . . se ee 
6 Gorgeous Salvias. . . . 25c 


Any collection, 25c; any 5 ciedion 
(30 plants), $1.00, "charges prepaid. 


Gaz 1914 catalog contains many simi- FREE 
lar bargains. Write for a copy today—— 


SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box 701, Springfield, Ohio 












Biltmore Irises "kde om the 
Charm of the Daintiest Garden 


Grandmother called them ‘‘ Flags,’’ but the Irises 
she knew could not compare with the glorious flowers 
of today. The plants are of the easiest culture and 
the dainty blossoms are not excelled in beauty by 
the most costly orchids. 


“Biltmore Iris Catalog” 


will tell you when to plant these charming flowers, 
and shows you by illustrations how to use them to 
beautify your garden. Several varieties are pictured 
in natural colors. Other Biltmore Nurse ry books 
describe Hardy Garden Flowers, Flowering Trees 
one Shrubs, and Biltmore Roses; Biltmore Nursery 

Catalog is a handbook of the trees and plants of 
North America. Ask for the book that you need. 


BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 1645, Biltmore, N.C. 






















“HOW TO GROW ROSES” 

A delightful book of 10chapters, beautifully 
ne. Price 10c, entitles you to 25c 
oupon, good on first $1.00 order, or get our 
19 14 Star Rose Catalog—Free. Itde serib es 360 
y carefully selected varieties of The Best Roses for 
America. None but the very cream of the world’s 
best roses in this list—saves you trouble in selecting. 
Tells how to plant, prune, etc. Send for it today. 


4 THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Rose Specia . Over 50Years’ Experience 
% Box 20, West Grove, Pa. pp 
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Surprise Him 
With This 
New Dessert! 









Maple Walnut Tapioca 


Heat 1 pint milk. Stirin care- 
fully 2 tablespoons Minute 
Tapioca. Cook 15 minutes, 
then add the well-beaten 
yolks of 2 eggs and 
a pinch of salt, but 
no Sugar. Stir for 3 
minutes, then let 
cool. ake two- 
thirds cup of thick 
maple syrup and 
beat into the cool 
tapioca. Add 1cup 
finely broken Eng- 
lish walnut meats. 
Serve with whipped 
cream and place 
half nuts on top. 















Most people don’t know the pos- 
sibilities of tapioca because so 
many cook books say ‘‘soak the 
tapioca over night.’’ But Minute 
Tapioca requires no soaking. Just 
mix it with the other ingredients, 

it softens imme- 

diately. 


Minute 
Tapioca 


Requires No Soaking 




































The ease with which it is pre- 
pared, its delicacy of flavor and 
pure nutriment make it the founda- 
tion of many tempting dishes that 
wil] surprise you with their 
novelty and deliciousness. We’ll 
send you the 


Minute Cook Book, Free 


containing recipes for a host of new surprise 
dishes—and a sample package of Minute 
Tapioca for you to try. All we ask is your 
own and your grocer’s name. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
500 East Main Street, Orange, Mass. 


Makers of Minute Gelatine—‘* Measured for You"’ 
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Stork Sheeting 


WATERPROOF 

A guaranteed waterproof A 
that is light, yet durable and trust- 
worthy. 

Retains its delightfully soft texture 
and is so easily cleaned it is always 
sweet, dainty and fresh. 

No perspiration, chafing or 
skin irritation. 





36 in, wide, light or heavy, $1.00 a yd. 
54 in.wide, heavy weightonly, $1, tied aM. STIpRk 


Get the genuine. Look 
for the registered trade- 
mark on the selvage. Don’t “sé 
risk a substitute, send direct to 


THE STORK CO. 
Dept. 1-P, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of famous Stork 
Pants, Stork Shoes, etc. 


Look for thevegistered 
trade-mark on 
the selvage. 



































A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Everblooming 


own roots. 
Roses "isi 
THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address post-paid; guaranteed to reach you 
in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Etoile de France, Dazzling Crimson 
Blumenschmidt, Yellow and Pink 
Etoile de Lyon, Golden Yellow 
Bessie Brown, Delicate Blush 
White Bougere, Snow White 
Mamie, Grandest Pink xe 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations, the ‘Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, ... . 25c. 
6 Beautiful Coleus, 
3 Flowering Cannas, . 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, 
10 Lovely Gladioli, ; 
10 Superb Pansy Plants, 25c, 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c, ~S 
Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Once a customer, always one. Catalog Free. 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 46, Springfield, Ohio 


INGEE Rose: es 


are always grown On their own roots. 63 years” 
experience. Satisfaction and safe arrival 
guaranteed. “Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 

is the most reliable book on roses ever printed. De- 
scribes over 1000 varieties of roses and other plants 
and how to growthem, It’s free. Send to-day 


Cc 












The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 224, West Grove, Pa. 
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“Oh, I can’t tell you. I positively promised 
Iwouldn’t. Elsie Jones is enough. She’s hav- 
ing all her dresses let down, and putting her 
hair up, and next week she’s going to Cincin- 
nati to buy new things. It’s a clear case, 
Henry—and I warn you.” 

““Tt’sa clear case of tommyrot!”’ said Henry 
viciously. ‘‘I don’t see why you won’t let me 
alone. Every time I blink twice at a girl she 
thinks I’m wild about her. It’s—it’s fate, 
that’s what it is—and I’m sick of it!” 

“Vou shouldn’t feel so badly,” soothed 
Roberta. “She'll come to her senses very 
quickly after you’ve gone. And you’ve shown 
us all one thing, Henry—she’s plenty old 
enough to go out alittle more; so J think the 
older girls may ask her to places after this.” 

“Roberta,” said Henry, ‘‘I’m not fooling; 
I’m serious. I’m tired of being called a ladies’ 
man. I’m not, butI like girls. Idon’tlikelittle 
girls toact like actresses. I like’em to be young 
while they are young. ‘The only excuse I have 
for buzzing around with Elsie Jones i is that she’s 
areal girl—a real little girl—she isn’t more than 

seventeen, and she acts perfectly satisfied about 
it. If she begins to fluff up I’m mistaken in 
her. She’s areal girl —— 

““Henry, you must be frank with me. Elsie’s 
heart mustn’t be trifled with. She zs a real 
girl; but is that the only attachment you have 
for her?” 

“Maybe not,” he said apologetically. “You 
see, she certainly does play a star game of 
tennis—for a girl.” 

“*Oh,” said Roberta, a little disappointedly. 
“Then you don’t really—you don’t —— 

**T don’t what?” 

““Qh, nothing,” said Roberta, rising. ‘‘I 
can see you don’t.” 


IV 


WO exterior considerations united to make 

the first annual banquet of the Country 
Club of Navarre a noteworthy occasion. The 
first was that Elsie Jones had hypnotized her 
father, who was treasurer of the wire-fence 
factory, into endowing her with a series of 
gowns at least five years in advance of her age 
and five months in advance of anything else in 
the county; and the second was that Henry 
Chalmers, who had _ steadfastly resisted all 
blandishments, was to return to Cambridge on 
the following day for early football practice. 
He arrived at the club with characteristic 
promptness, and pumped the hands of the 
patronesses with impartiality. The local mag- 
nates came in obviously painful collars, their 
wives in gowns so new that occasional basting 
threads still clung to the seams. Henry met 
the parents respectfully and their daughters 
sMmilingly. 

At seven o’clock every one was there except 
the Jones family, but the banquet couldn’t 
begin without the Joneses, for every one knew 
that Mr. Jones held the second mortgage on 
the club house. A quarter past seven came, 
and the head waiter tiptoed out to the loggia 
and peered down the driveway, wondering if 
his initial effort was to be a failure. On the 
long road totowna headlight twinkled cheerily. 
The head waiter listened; across the meadows 
the siren of the Jones touring car screamed 
reassuringly. 

The head waiter walked stiffly to the cap- 
tain of the dining-room and raised his hand. 
“'They’re coming,” he said briskly. ‘‘Put on 
the soup!” 

In the great hall of the club house a sudden 
stir agitated Navarre’s three hundred and 
ninety-seven. Henry, conversing in the back- 
ground with a former teacher at the Academy, 
pulled down his waistcoat and straightened his 
gray silk tie. A motor roared up the driveway 
and came to a stop, panting furiously. From 
the tonneau three persons descended leisurely 
and came through the hospitably open doors: 
First, Mr. Jones; second, Mrs. Jones, black 
satin, lace and diamonds; third, Miss Jones; 
and, as the local newspaper was liberally sup- 
ported by the treasurer of the wire-fence 
factory, Miss Jones got a quarter of a column 
all to herself and deserved more than she 
got. Sartorially and socially Miss Jones had 
“arrived.” 

It was not until he was nervously attacking 
his filet mignon that Henry could look at her 
Without wincing. The short-skirted little girl, 
who played a good game of tennis, had sud- 
denly blossomed into the Duchess in the play. 
Her gown of shimmering yellow stuff was by 
all odds the most striking raiment in the dining- 
room; her hair was tumbled into a marvelous 
mass that lent to her face an expression of 
ennui which Henry instantly deprecated; and 
since she was 2 woman in the making, she had 
made herself a young woman such as any 
college-bred man must recognize as a peer of 
society, a regent of Navarre, and the kind of 
girl one seesin the pictorial sections on Sunday. 
The other girls had gasped and glanced quic kly 
at Henry. Henry ate his filet mignon and 
talked incoherent nonsense to whoever inclined 
an ear. He realized that the turn of the road 
had come, and, as Mr. Morgan had observed, 
you can’t unscramble an egg. 


Wi EN the funereal banquet was over some 
of the younger set danced in the hall, 
some of the elders went down to the billiard- 
room,where they could playacomfortable game 
of pool without the encumbrance of coattails, 
and all the women got together to compare 
fashion notes. Henry paced the limits of the 
white pergola and tried to bring back a summer 
idyl that had gone the way of its four predeces- 
sors. On the fourth turn he nearly ran into the 
arms of Elsie Jones. 
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There's 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Those 


mother—quaint in their old-fashioned 


pictures of father and 


clothes, are all the more precious 
because they recall the father and 
mother of your childhood. 


Some day your photograph will be 
just as precious to others. And the 
present-day photographer is well 
equipped, both in skill and in the 
tools of his profession, to pay the 


obligation that this generation owes 


to the next. 





a photographer in your town. 




































Reflect the Beauty of your Home 


Like a soft mirror in your floors 


Make your rooms—through radiance—look subtly 
larger. 
floors—the subdued finish and soft lustre of Old 
English Floor Wax. 



















Give the foundation of your home—your 








It’s economical. Made mostly of two imported waxes, 





one hard and one soft, it contains all it can hold of that 
hard, costly wax which is what makes it economical to 
you because it gives it the body to wear longer and spread 
farther. Yet it costs no more than ordinary wax. It 
doesn’t catch dust, dull, mar, nor show scratches. 60c¢ will 
keep a large room ‘‘ looking fine’’ for a full six months. 
Dealers, House Furnishing Departments (Druggists) sell it. 


Send for Free Sample and Our Free Book 


24 pages — new edition —‘‘ Beautiful Floors, Their Finish 
and Care.’’ It tells about 















Finishing New Floors Cleaning and Polishing Finishing Furniture 


Finishing Old Floors Care of Waxed Floors Interior Woodwork 
Hardwood Floors Finishing Dance Floors Stopping Cracks 
Pine Floors Kitchen, Pantry and Removing Varnish, etc. 


Bathroom Floors 









For the Mansion — Nothing Richer 
For the Cottage —Nothing Cheaper 


THE A.S. BOYLE CO., 1903 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 








Old Enolisb 

















THEA. S. 
BOYLECO. 
1903 Dana Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Send Book and Free 
Sample so I may try 
Old English at home. 


Koxey an (SOEs be 


Name 
Address 


My dealer is __ 


















































































































Don’t Worry! 


Those finger marks will 
wash right off 


Walls finished with Mellotone 
areas durable as they are deli- 
cate and beautiful. They are 
not easily scratched or marred 
and are readily washable. 


Mellotone walls are fadeless, and 
stay bright and beautiful for many 


years. 











CWE 


High Standard 


makes the ideal finish for every 
room of the house. You have your 
choice of many beautiful colors, 
“Soft as the rainbow tints,”’ that 
harmonize perfectly and make 
home bright and cheery. Mello- 
tone walls lend themselves ad- 
mirably to artistic stenciling. 


There is only one Mellotone 


It issoldin your town by the local 
Lowe Brothers agent, who_also 
sells ““High Standard” Liquid Paint. 
Ask for his name if you don’t know 
him. He will give you valuable 
helpin planning decorations and 
supply you with “High Standard” 
Mellotone, paints, varnishes, 
enamels and stains. 


Send for “About Interiors’”’ 
and “‘Mellotone’”’ book 


See for yourself how rich and 
beautiful Mellotone colors really 
are—then readin the book, Mello- 
tone,” how durable and econom- 
ical this finishis. Write us today. 











The Lowe Brothers Company 
483 E. Third St., Dayton, O. 
Boston Jersey City Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
LOWE BROS., Ltd. 


Toronto, Can. 
















































































Best for the 
children 


FP and best for you 
ve too can walk as nature intended. 


Soft, pliable uppers and flexible soles, 
with all the protection made necessary by 
modern conditions, butwithout the dread 
of your feet looking odd or clumsy. 


For Wear Anywhere 


All the good appearance of customary 
shoes with half the weight, twice the 
comfort and more wear. “‘Trot-Mocs are 
the surest prevention of foot troubles, 
because there is no strain on the muscles. 











For Grown-ups and Growing-ups 
They allow every muscle of your foot to 
flex naturally, and are just as comfortable 

as your stockings, but have all the 






















good looks of any high grade 
shoe. Made in all sizes, all 
styles, oxford, regular or 
high cut, withor 
without heels, in 
tan and white. 


For Men, Women 
and Children 


Over two thou- 
sand representa- 
tive dealers 
throughout 
the coun- 
try sell 
Trot-Mocs 
withthe 
positiveas- 
surance of 


If your 
dealer does not 
have them write us. 


y satisfaction. 
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“Why, Henry!” she cried softly. ‘‘What 
are you doing out here?” 

“Foolish question Number 5674,” he re- 
plied, struggling to regain the mood that he 
always associated with the Jones infant. 
“Pm—lm ” His‘brain refused to work 
properly. ‘‘Nothing at all,” he ended. “I’m 
walking.”’ 

‘“Wasn’t it a lovely banquet, Henry?” 

“Tt was a pippin,” he agreed. ‘Did you 
come out to walk?” 

‘Oh, no,”’ said Miss Jones carelessly. “I’m 
tired—dressmakers at the house all the after- 
noon, refitting. It’s terribly tiresome. Isn't 
there some place we can sit down?” 





“T*HEY found astone bench carved with lions’ 
heads, and sat down. 


“Well,” said Henry gloomily, ‘‘summer’s 


over. Back to work.” 
*“You’ve made it a lovely summer, Henry. 
‘““Why me?” he inquired. “I didn’t do 


anything.” 

“Of course you did. I never enjoyed myself 
so much in all my life.” 

“You must have enjoyed it, Elsie. I haven't 
seen you more than two or three times this last 
month. Every time I called you up you were 
out playing around with some one else. Do 
you realize we haven’t been on the courts since 
the second week in August?” 

“Of course we have!” 

“Not I—not once.” 

“Tt really might have been some one else,” 
admitted Miss Jones. ‘‘But I’m sure I’ve 
played several times.” 

“T don’t doubt it.”’ 

Henry inclined his head to the waltz in the 
club house; Navarre was still conservative in 
this respect, and it was a genuine waltz. 

“Henry!” exclaimed the girl. ‘‘ You’re 
not—jealous, are you?” 

‘“Not a bit,’”’ he said stoutly. 

““Oh—you're not?” 

“No. I’ma little disappointed to have you 
grow up so soon. [ ——” 

“T couldn’t make mudpies al/ my life,” she 
laughed. ‘‘I’ve had a beautiful time since you 
came home, Henry—and you helped a lot.” 

“I’m glad you think so,”’ he said, recollect- 
ing how popular she had become since August. 

“Yes, you have. Of course Navarre is_ | 
pretty dead socially. Mother thinks she may 








take me East for part of the winter. Oh, 
Henry! That reminds me. MHaven’t you 
forgotten something?” 
He recoiled hastily. “What?” 
**My gown. Isn’t it a stunner?” 
“It’s very pretty,”’ said Henry. ‘‘It must 


have cost a lot.”” The waltz played itself out. 
“Elsie,” said Henry of Navarre, ‘“‘what do you 
suppose a man likes most in a girl?” 

‘*What kind of man—you, for instance?” 

“*Ves,”? he conceded; ‘‘me, for instance.”’ 

‘*A great, strong, wonderful man like you,” 
said the Jones infant, ‘“‘a man with a college 
education and wads of money and a place on 
the bigteam— why, he’d like—different things.”’ 

“*Go on,” he said. ‘‘ Be specific.” 

Miss Jones clasped her hands and looked at 
the stars. She sat in half light, so that the 
maturity of her coiffure was startling. It had 
flattened considerably, but Miss Jones was bliss- 
fully ignorant of the catastrophe and thought 
only of her new position and her new gown. 
“Experience,” she said, ‘‘and—affection— | 
and—a good game of golf or tennis, or | 
something athletic—and knowing how to wear 
her clothes _” 

**Elsie! Clothes! Couldn’t you have waited 
a little longer between the halves? Did you 
have to grow up all at once?” 

It was a fatal error. 

‘“ Why, my dear Henry,” shesaid surprisedly, 
“T’mseventeen years old. One gets tired ——”’ 

*“Onel”’ 

Miss Jones stared pensively at the stars. 
“Well, then—I should think this man—who- 
ever he is—would get tired of having girls stay 
little girls. I was awfully childish the first part 
of the summer, wasn’t I? We all have our 
social obligations, you know. Why you’re not 
going, are you?” 

“*Ves,”’ said Henry, gazing at her gown more 
in sorrow than in admiration. ‘‘To tell the 
truth I have to pack my trunk.”’ 

‘*But, Henry a 

‘Take care of yourself,’’ said the hero lightly. 
He took her hand, and held it between his for a 
dozen heartbeats. She thought he intended 
to kiss it, but he didn’t. He was taking leave 
of the last of the little girls of Navarre. ‘‘Take 
care of yourself,” repeated Henry soberly. 








Betas the departure of his train for the 
East Henry preserved a melancholy cast 
of countenance that distressed Roberta. She 
tried all the arts at her command to glean from 
him some crumb of information, but he insisted 
that he had no information to impart. Noth- 
ing had happened; nothing had offended him; 
nothing had alienated him; he said he was 
thinking how happy he had been. Roberta 
alleged that he didn’t look happy; but he told 
her that if he hadn’t learned to be happy with- 
out grinning all the time he’d wasted a large 
amount of sleep in his philosophy courses. 

As train time drew near Henry cheered up 
amazingly; and when, at the station, he found 
a large delegation of all three social strata to 
bid him farewell, he smiled forgivingly and 
stated with all due modesty that they could 
all goout and pledge their jewelry that Harvard 
would sweep all comers the same as last year. 
This was his swan song. 

He was no longer a prominent athlete living 
on his record; he was a gladiator embarking 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1914 


F» Stands the Strain! 











Chalmers “Porosknit” does 
stand the strain. More than 
that, boys like its coolness — 
its comfort. 














Let us tell you, Madam, why to avoid 
imitations of Chalmers ‘‘ Porosknit.’? Un- 
derwear may be made to .004 some- 
thing like it. But none can match 
the genuine in ‘‘ Porosknit’’ com- 
fort, durability, quality of yarn, 
elasticity, lightness, coolness! 


Please examine any genuine |(|O9% 
Chalmers “ Porosknit”’ Union Suit. | ;& 
See how well it’s made. Turn it tea 
inside out. Notice how strongly [ca 
the seams are reinforced — double- 
seamed by cover seaming. , s 








Stretch the Fabric [an ae Ae ee 


See the extra stitches surrounding each venti- 
lating hole. These, with the lock-stitch, prevent 
unraveling. 

Ordinarily the ‘‘stretch’’ in knit goods runs 
one way. But note that the triangular piece of 
fabric inserted in the back runs opposite to the 
rest. This means full elasticity to the seat. It 
gives—at every turn or bend, with no pull, no 
bulge, no draw. No cumbersome flaps gape open. 

There can be no “‘short-waisted’’ feeling—no 
‘‘cutting in the crotch.’’ Our Closed Crotch is 
comfortable and fits. It stays put. 


ss 


Chalmers ‘‘ Porosknit’’ is made in all styles— 
for man, for boy. Because of its open texture the 
pores breathe the needed air. The soft, absorb- 
ent yarn eliminates irritation of the skin. 


No-Limit Guarantee 





Chalmers ‘ Porosknit”’ is guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally (a bond with every garment) as follows: 


“If any garment bearing the Chalmers ‘ Poros- 
knit’ label, and not stamped ‘ Seconds’ or ‘Im- 
perfect’ across the label, fails to give you its cost 
value in underwear satisfaction, return it direct 
to us and we will replace it or refund your 
money, including postage.” 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


UARANTEED 








FOR MEN Any Style FOR BOYS 
Shirts and Drawers 
Oc per garment 25c 
FOR MEN Union Suits FOR BOYS 


Any Style 


$ 1 .00 Write for Book of Styles Oc 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
15 Bridge Street Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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America’s Foremost 


“There is too much thoughtless, careless cooking 
today, too little variety in the weekly menu, 
while among the few dishes with which 
most families content themselves the greater 
number are unpalatable.”” 


Mrs. Rorer has done more to remedy this condition 


make foods tempting and cooking easier than any 
For twenty years she has 


woman in the country. 
been acknowledged dean of American cookery. 


At the same time Good Housekeeping has 


% held first place among women’s magazines 
& *e, in providing simple, workable plans fo 
ee food preparation. ‘‘Three Meals ; 


Day” has saved thousands upor 
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Mrs. Rorer 


now with 


Good 
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% 
Cooking Expert Says: 


for dinner tonight; luncheon tomorrow?” This 
department, which gives a complete bill of fare 
for every meal, every day, 365 days in the year, 
is now under Mrs. Rorer’s personal supervision. 
Her recipes suggest new ways of making the cus- 
tomary viands delicious and appetizing. Her 
, methods for saving time and labor show that effi- 
ciency can be a real vital factor in the household. 
The articles she writes each month tell the little 
economies, short cuts, money-saving secrets that 
her vast experience has taught her. 
To have the advice of Mrs. Rorer is to have a well- 
r ordered home, a table set with the most excellent 
, food at the least expense, cooking a pleasure not 
,  atask, 
1 Avail yourself immediately of the opportunity 
presented in this coupon and try Good House- 
keeping for three months at a 45% saving. 


d Housekeeping 


Magazin e. 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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You can ae your skin 
soft and smooth in these 
raw March winds. 


Before you go into the search- * 


ing, biting air, see that yourface — 


and hands arethoroughly dry, and 
well powdered with Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. 


After you come in, rub your face 
and hands with a soft towel, and 
again apply Mennen’s freely. 

There is no better safeguard against 
the red, rough, unsightly skin so com- 
mon in this trying season of the year. 
Mennen’s searches out and absorbs the 
moisture to which chapping and chaf- 
ing are so largely due, soothes the burn- 
ing sensation, and greatly aids the skin 


in resisting the effect of sudden changes = 


in the weather. 


Mennen’s is a smooth, soft powder, 
, both safe and delightful to use, and 
mildly but effectively medicated. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder 
For sale everywhere, 25c, or by matl 
postpaid. Sample Postpaid,4c. Ask for 
the Borated or Violet scented, as youpre- 
Jer. Address GERHARD MENNEN 
CO., Newark, N. F. 
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Latest 
Designs 






Embroider at Our Expense 


Now is the time of year to do Black Forest and 
other late styles of embroidery. And here is the 
opportunity. We want to send you FREE a 
beautifully stamped Pillow Top with Back to 
demonstrate the great superiority of 


BELDING’S 
EMBROIDERY SILKS 


Tops are of best crash with designs clearly 
shown. Complete easy directions for working. 
FREE OFFER: Your dealer will give you FREE 
one Belding Pillow Top and back 
(size 17 x 22 in.) with every 25c Belding Outfit, which 
contains six (4c) Skeins of Belding’s Embroidery Silk to com- 
mence the work with, Illustrated Lesson, etc. If your dealer 
will not furnish, send his name, adding 5c postage, total 30c, 
and receive Pillow Top FREE with Outfit. Two Pillow Top 
Outfits, 60c, three 90c, etc. Offer good in United States only. 
Belding’s Revised Needle and Hook Book, 
Important: 7 pages, colored illustrations, mailed for 
10 cents. The hed Embroidery Stitches taught FREE. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Instruction Pamphlet. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
Dept. 24, 201-203 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il, 



























“Mium’”’ 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


without injury to skin or clothing. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. If 
your dealer hasn't ‘‘Mum,”’ send us his 
name and 25 cents and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








HENRY OF 
NAVARRE—OHIO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


for another bout. He was Henry Chalmers, 
All-American right tackle, a terror to opposing 
halfbacks, a dire foe to runners in the open 
field, enemy and arch-enemy to the opposite 
sex for evermore. This last conviction was not 
so obvious as the others. 

From the observation platform of the last 
car he waved a mauve-bordered handkerchief 
to Navarre—to Roberta, weeping copiously on 
her jabot; to his parents, moist-eyed but firm; 
to George Graham, a Yale man, generously 
flapping his hat; and to Elsie Jones, smartly 
tailored and exclusively confectioned—a but- 
terfly fully winged, a member now of Our Set, 
a peer of society, who hadn’t understood, and 
never could understand, why he had stopped 
liking her. He waved in renunciation to Elsie 
Jones, and then went in and bought the most 
villainous cigar on the train. 

“Hello, Henry,” said the Pullman conductor, 
who had gone to the Navarre Academy and 
played a rattling game at second base, “‘ going 
back to the big town? Pretty dull for you out 
here on the plains, wasn’t it?” 

“Hello, Smith,” said the hero. ‘No, it 
wasn’t dull.” 

“No! A good vacation?” 

“Oh,”’ said Henry sweetly, “you misunder- 
stand me. I’m just starting on my vacation, 
Smith. Say, how soon can I eat?” 





NOTE—tThe fifth story in this series will appear in 
the next issue of THE JouRNAL (for May). 


THE GIRL 
WHO WANTED TO 
BE YOUNG 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


“T say,” said young Prendergast between 
strokes, ‘what makes folks call you ‘the window- 
smasher’? Ever smash any?” 

“No; do I look it?” 

A wave swept over his head as he opened his 
mouth to reply. ““Naw-w-w!”’ he spluttered. 
“This town’ s full of chumps anyway!” 

“Ns stp.” 

‘Take a look back,” he said. ‘‘ Jim Morton 
and Bob Northcroft—they’re the only ones can 
swim the ‘crawl.’ Thought I’d let you drown, 
Isuppose! Say, you can swim, can’t you?” 

“Can they catch us?” 

Cant. G atch me; don’t believe they can 
you either.” 

“T’ve been loafing so far,” said the girl pop- 
ularly supposed to read ethics for fun. 

They avoided a cross-current at the northern 
point of the island, and laid a course for the 
southern end. Nearly a hundred yards behind 
them two men swam the best they knew how. 

“You know,” said Horace Greeley Prender- 
gast, Jr., “J think you’re a corker, Miss 
Matthewson!” 

‘“‘How dare you!” she retorted happily. 
‘“My name’s Edna. What’s yours?” 

“Horace. Well, you’re allright, Edna.” He 
lifted his head out of water and took his choice 
of landings. ‘‘Ever play any tennis? I never 
saw you at the Club.” 

“Ves. I niay.”’ 

They got a footing and leisurely waded 
ashore. 

“Tf it isn’t nervy,” Horace hesitated, “I 
wish you’d play with me some time.” 

Edna squeezed his hand. ‘‘ You bet I will!”’ 
said the intellectualist. 


MINUTE later the volunteer rescuers 

swam into the toy harbor and observed 
Edna and Horace sitting onalog. The young 
men came awkwardly through the shallows. 

“You're certainly a good fish,” said Jimmy, 
still breathing hard. ‘“‘Name and address, 
please?” 

Northcroft looked at her in open admiration. 
“Some navigator,” he complimented. 

“That wasn’t anything,” she disclaimed. 

“Tl say one thing,” promised Jimmy; e. 
never saw a highbrow before who could swim.”’ 

“A highbrow?” 

Jimmy nodded. ‘A highbrow. 

‘*Piffle!’”? cried Horace Greeley Prendergast, 
Jr. “‘She’s about as much a highbrow as 
I am!” 

“That settles it,’ declared Northcroft 
promptly. ‘‘ Miss SANE caso do you do 
anything else better than you swim?” 

“‘Oh, yes,”’ she admitted. ‘‘Where I come 
from all the girls could swim better than I can. 
They couldi’t beat, me at tennis, or riding, or 
driving a car —— 

‘Tennis? See here, James, we'll have to 
get up some mixed doubles. You and Mabel 
Preston claim the championship; Miss 
Matthewson and I’ll take you on. Will you?” 

Horace Greeley, who realized that he was of 
a different generation, w riggled nervously. 

“Do,” urged Jimmy. “Funny! I never knew 
you played tennis. How about Saturday?” 

“I’m afraid not this Saturday; you see I’m 
going to play with some one else. Shall we go 
back now?” 

“Lucky dog! Who is he?” 

“Mr. Prendergast,” said Edna, and the boy 
blushed vividly at the title. 

Jimmy glared at him in amused disappoint- 
ment. He was beginning to see that Miss 
Matthewson was ornamental as well as useful. 
“*Confound you, H. Greeley,” said he smilingly; 
“‘vou’re always butting in!” 

Then they all swam back to the mainland, 
where Edna dashed in confusion to the friend’s 


” 
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The “new way” of housecleaning eclipses the ache and fatigue 
and long hours of the sweep-and-dust age. The Western 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner brings brightness into the home, 
banishes the dust-clouded, danger-laden conditions of the past. 
There is a new sphere for the woman in the home as well as 
in the broader activities of her life, and nothing so revolution- 
izes the dull routine of her household work as the 


Westlern «: Electric 
SiUPGvan 
Vacuum Cleaner 


With the magic force of electricity which is on tap at any electric light socket, 
the cleaner is set to work, and with a strong, steady, powerful suction of air 
draws the dust from carpets, rugs, upholstery and hangings. It actually 
washes them with a stream of air, and leaves them fresh, sweet and clean. 


The Western Electric is a real vacuum cleaner, made in types and sizes 
suitable to any home. You can get one in just the size to suit your need. 
Prices from $47.50 to $400.00. Cost only a few cents an hour to run. 


Your interest in your own home will make you want a copy of our new book, 
“The Clean Way to Clean.” It describes the correct principles of cleaning, 
and the approved modern methods of applying them. Ask for book No. 14-A P. 


There is an opportunity for agents to represent us in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 
—, , Cincinnati Cleveland St. Paul Houston Los Angeles Portland 

ew Orleans 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 








BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, 
LOWEST PRICES 22,"2¢iee 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm inthe world. Fowls, Eggs 

and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 

**Poultry for Profit.’’ Tells how to raise poultry and 

run incubators successfully. It’s FREE, send for it. 


J. W. MILLER Co., Box 145, Rockford, Tl. 






10 ENGRAVED a 
INVITATIONS 

Highest Grade—Not a printed imitation. Correct styles. 

Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 

Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 


100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 538 South Clark St., Chicago 











Youw’re Busy With Your New 
Spring Dresses 


OW you have worked and studied fashion magazines, and dis- 
cussed styles with your dressmaker. 
_ Now you think everything is all right. The gowns are perfect. 
You are eager for the right occasions to wear them. 
How careful you are about them—that they shall not be mussed 
or soiled. Perhaps everything BUT 


THE DRESS SHIELDS 


Are you sure that you put in the right kind ? 


You KNOW that perspiration can DESTROY in an hour 
the beautiful gown that you worked over for a month. 

You KNOW that science has proven that NOTHING BUT 
RUBBER can give ABSOLUTE PROTECTION. 

And perhaps you didn’t use Kleinert’s “GEM,”’ the absolutely 
safe Dress Shields of pure rubber. 


‘Keine 


GEM Dress Shields 


The woman of refinement—the woman who KNOWS-—al- 
ways protects her gowns with KLEINERT’S “‘GEM_” Shields. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 


721-723-725-727 Broadway 













New York 




















If You Have Any Spare Time 


on your hands, won’t you send us a postal card? Thousands of 
women all over the country are making money by looking after 
our subscription business among their friends and neighbors— send- 
ing renewals and new business. We'll pay you liberally. Anyway, 
let us tell you something about it and what others have done. 
Agency Division, Box 230. Tue LapiEs’ HoME JourNAL, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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“What! 


New Silver?” 


“No— but it does 
look like new,” replied 
her hostess, “when you 
clean it weekly with 













" WRIGHT 


SILVER (REAM 


oe erecue eee ee TRADE MARK eee eee 


(Silver Polish) 


“Silver must be polished in a way that 
preserves its delicate surface from scratching, 
and the right way is Wright's. It is harmless 
even to the hands, soft as cream, yet cleans 
and polishes magically. Makes silver-polish- 
ing a positive pleasure. 

“Our family has used Wright's Silver 
Cream for over 40 years, because it is the 

: original and the very best for 


















silver, cut glass, marble, por- = 
celain, etc. But be sure you = 


get Wright's.” 


If not at your dealer’s, 
we send full-sized half- 
pint jar for 25c, or a %4- 
ounce sample for 6c. 


J. A. WRIGHT & CO. 2 
(Est. 1873) 5 Court St, KEENE,N.H. = 
iz 
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Decided wisely, the purchase of a piano 
need come but once inalifetime. Tothe 
buyer having this in mind the upright 
shown above will appeal. Not too large 
nor too small, it attracts by its simple, 
refined case, and admiration increases 
at its rare beauty of tone and wonderful 
tune-staying capacity and durability. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


embody the best features of half-a-century’s 
experience in piano building—plus the latest 
ideas of the day. Over 400 Leading Educa- 
tional Institutions and 55,000 discriminating 
homes now use the Ivers & Pond. Our new 
catalogue will safeguard you against the possi- 
bility of a piano disappointment, and may save 
you money, too. Write for it. 


How to Buy 


If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you can 
buy from our factory as safely and advantageously as 
if you lived nearby. We make expert selection, prepay 
freight and ship on trial, in your home, in any State in 
the Union. Liberalallowanceforold pianosinexchange. 
Attractive easy payment plans. For catalogue and 
valuable information to buyers, mail the coupon now. 


(p 





Fill out and send this coupon to 





{| IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
' 117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catal. and valuable in- 


fj 


formation to buyers. 
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cottage, and the men tried to make peace with 
the long-forsaken belles in waist-deep water. 

‘Well, James,” said Miss Preston coolly, 
““vou took plenty of time to save her young 
life, didn’t you?” 

‘*Had to,”’ he conciliated. ‘‘It took so long 
to catch her.” 

“*Well—it didn’t look especially well for you 
to leave me alone’’—there were fifty of her set 
within speaking distance—‘“‘and go after her 
in that offhand fashion. And suppose I’d 
started to drown!” 

“You could have stood up,” he consoled 
her. ‘‘It’s hardly up to your knees.” 


Wwe Horace Greeley Prendergast, Jr., 
who had scampered back to his flannels 
and variegated shirt, met Miss Matthewson as 
he emerged from the bungalow, he addressed 
her with the simplicity of true friendship at six- 
teen. “Say,” he began, “‘I’ll bet you play tennis 
like a wizard. Can you really drive a car?”’ 

Edna laughed outright. ‘“‘We had a runa- 
bout in Cincinnati; we'll have another next 
spring. I can drive, yes.” 

‘Can you drive that demon of ours?” 

“‘T never tried it.” 

“*Come on,” said Horace gruffly. ‘‘I’ll show 
you. What do we care about a crowd of 
rocking-chair swimmers anyway?” 

Horace Prendergast changed to a blue tie, 
blue socks, blue negligee shirt, and replaced the 
black-and-white hatband of his straw sailor by 
one of blue and black. Then he wandered over 
to interview Mabel Preston. 

‘*Hello, Mabel,” he greeted her. ‘‘Say, I 
came over to talk about Miss Matthewson. 
She’s a peach! And you ought to see her play 
tennis.” 

“‘Tennis! Does she play tennis too?” 

‘*Ra-ther! You’d better get in line, Mabel. 
She’s a wonder.” 

Miss Preston closed her book with a slam. 
‘Wait a minute, Horace.” 

“Can't,” he replied. “I’m on my way.” 

He was on his way to the next corner, where 
he stopped to edify Miss Preston’s chum. 
“Hello, Gertrude,” he said affably. ‘‘Heard 
the news?’’ 

‘““No; what news?” 

‘‘Edna Matthewson’s a tennis shark. Come 
on over this afternoon and see her play.”’ 

‘‘Why in the name of goodness should I 
come over to see her play tennis, Horace?”’ 

‘* Might pick up some pointers,” he alleged. 
‘“And, Gertrude, I wish you’d come to life. 
Edna’s a corker, only you don’t know it. Did 
you know she’s going to get a car next year? 
She drives mine now.” 

‘No; here, what’s your hurry?” 

“‘Can’t stop,” he regretted. “I’m on my 
way. 

The third girl heard his story and shook her 
finger at him. “I know something about you!” 
she caroled jubilantly. “Oh, Horace! She’s 
twice as old as you are!”’ 

Horace blushed under his freckles. ‘Hang 
it! You do what I tell you, and don’t try to be 
so funny!” he ordered brusquely, and was on 
his way. 

As he strode toward the Country Club he 
prided himself that, although he might not 
be as old as some of his acquaintances, he did 
know how to manage women. ‘Get ’em curi- 
ous,”’ he said to himself, ‘“‘and you’ve got ’em.”’ 


UITE casually, it goes without saying, a lit- 

tle handful of onlookers, mostly girls, sat on 
the grass at the edge of the second court to see 
Edna Matthewson play Horace Greeley. 

Lacking the strength and speed of her adver- 
sary she played a thoughtful, accurate game 
whichkept himbusy from hisfirst whistlingserve 
to his last unplayable drive to the base-line. 

When the onlookers dawdled back to the 
veranda for iced tea and cakes they had seen 
Horace, playing his very best, lose two games 
each set to a girl! 

When she came briskly from the ladies’ 
lockers and sat with Horace at the secluded 
table she had insisted upon, Mabel Preston 
rose and walked over to her. 

‘““Where on earth did you pick up such a 
great game?” she asked sweetly. 

‘‘Why I don’t know. I like it a lot se 

‘*Well, why haven’t you been over before?”’ 

In spite of herself Edna was the original 
personification of dignity. ‘‘So many other 
things,” she hinted darkly. 

With the aggressive partisanship of his age 
Horace came gallantly to the rescue. ‘‘I’m the 
first one that asked her,” he said bluntly. 
‘‘Same for swimming; same for motoring. I 
tell you, Mabel, Edna’s the best all-round 
sport in Waverley, only you’d never have found 
it out if it hadn’t been for me.”’ 

“‘ Horace!” 

“It’s true,” he said defiantly. “I told you 
to wake up!” 

Miss Preston, who saw Edna’s agony of mor- 
tification, and was touched, murmured some- 
thing indefinite and slipped away. She had no 
resentment against Horace for his tactlessness, 
for he was only a small boy, and, after all, ad 
they neglected Miss Matthewson? She re- 
solved to call formally on the next afternoon, 
take her sewing-bag with her, learn Edna’s fa- 
vorite color and how she did her hair, and get 
to the truth of this window-smashing matter. 

The call was duly made and the recipes 
duly delivered. 

‘*Miss Matthewson,” said Mabel to her 
hostess, ‘‘ why haven’t you been to any dances 
since the first one?” 
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DE LONG 
Hook 4no Eve 


See that -___ 
hump? © 


TRADE MARK 
REG.US. PAT. OFF. 


The DE LONG 


Hook and EYE 


Company 
Philadelphia 


Manufacturers 


in 


Strong 
Easy-Working 


Rust-?:Never!! 


DE Lone Co. 
HAIR PINS 


of Quality 
“little things” 


DE LONG products 
represent 


the best 


The Package 


with the 


White Band 


Hook«»o EYE 


Bless that 


Nub!. 
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workmanship, 





the greatest 
satisfaction in use, 





and the truest 
economy. 
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~—. © HAIR NETS 
— Are Stronger 

‘yet filmy as a spider’s web’ > 


Maximum wearing quality, match all shades of 
hair, comply with every demand of Fashion. 
The firm, durable meshes of Carmen Hair Nets 
are woven of special quality silk, double extra 
twisted. Two popular styles—with knotted 
ends—with elastic cord. Made in France. 


Sold at popular prices by good merchants everywhere 


Marshall Field & Company 
Wholesale Distributers Chicago 








PHILIPSBORNS ¢ 


C79060—Smart, Becoming, Close-FittingShape. .<"" 
Medium high; round crownand narrowbrim- 
band of faille silk, bow at side. Inside per 


spiration band. COLORS: Natural $1 98 
with black band. Price PREPAID ° 










PHILIPSBORN hats recognized as A 

leaders everywhere—this year, better 

than ever—greatest hat values money 

can buy. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Get PHILIPSBORN’S _ 

Big Spring Bargain Book FREE... 
and learn about PHILIPSBORN’S money- J f y\ 
saving opportu: ‘ties. Every PHILIPSBORN 
department bigger, better than ever. 


PHILIPSBORN, Dept. S53, Chicago 





The Outer Garment House 





oward 
Good Sense 
Ne) alex 


Keeps growing feet shapely, 
straightens ankles that ‘‘turn in,”’ 
helps weak arches—corrects and 
prevents ‘‘flat foot.” 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James 8. Coward for over 33 years. 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 


Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
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Send us the name of your dealer and receive Free Catalogue 


f SHOWING 1500 FAMOUS 


STEIFF TOYS 


























Bunny No. 1322 ex. Natural running. (8% in. high, weight 
2 lbs.) $2.80. The ‘‘Button-in-the-Ear’’ is the well-known 
Brand of Margarete Steiff & Co. Inc., Manufrs., NewYork, 
the Toy. 16thS8t.Irving PL. Inventors of the ‘‘Teddy Bear.’”’ 












































HIS is the varnish that made famous the words, “You may dent the wood but the 
; I varnish won’t crack.’’ Send for free booklet, and sample panel finished with’ 61.” | ~ 
Heel-proof, mar-proof and water-proof. Address Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
75 ‘i’orawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In Canada, 17 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. | ** 
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VAR 1ES 
Foreign, Factories: London, Paris, Hamburg:| 
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A Table Necessity 


No dinner or luncheon 
table is properly set with- 
out a pair of gleaming 
candlesticks from the 
assortment of graceful 
designs you will find in 


Heisey’s 
















Glassware 


If your dealer cannot 
supply candlesticks with 
. the A, trademark, 
ee WC Y willdeliver 
them to you by 
Parcel Post. oo 
per pair: No. 21 o} 

seven in. $2.75; oe in. 
° ~~ % eleven in. $4.80. 
No. 2, per pair, seven in. 
$2. 50; nine in. $2.75; 
eleven in. $4.00. Insist 
on having seg tsete- 
mark on all the V glass- 
ware you buy. It means 
high quality without high 
price. Send for. illus- 
trated booklet, ‘‘Table 
Glass and How to Uselt”” 
showing everything for 











































the table in Heisey’s 
7 - : Glassware. § ' iN 
fesiend A. H. Heisey & Co. 
Dept. 31 , 
Newark 
































These women have ban- 
ished ironing “day drudg- 
ery. With little effort, they 
get quicker, better, more 
economical ironing. 
Why don’t you use the 


Imperial 


Self-Heating 


Flat Iron 





os a} Oldest and best. 
Snased from within by gasoline or 
denatured alcohol. Burns gasoline 5 hours 
for 1 cent. No tubes or cords. Safe and 
odorless. More points of superiority than 
any other self-heating iron. Use anywhere. 
Low price. Liberal guarantee. 
Write for 10 Day Free Trial Offer and 
free booklet “Ironing Comfort.” 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Dept.504—1210 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 











A Present Day Necessity 


German Silver Your Name This Individual Sanitary Drinking 
Drinking in Gold Cup, is as indispensable as your 
Cup Free Tooth-Brush. It is made of Ger- 
man Silver, of a Special Design, 
in telescope form, is easily steril- 






ized, and is fitted into a genuine 
J. M. BURGMEIER leather case. On account of its 
compact form, it can be conven- 
iently carried in acoat pocket, trav- 
eling bag,or Ladies’ purse. Makes 
a handsome Birthday gift 
In a genuine séal grain le: ethan 
case 4 = $1.00 
In a genuine morocco leather 
case . ‘ 1, 


Your NameEngraved in Gold Free 
Sent by Insured Parcel Post 5 cents 
extra. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Order one at once. 
You need it every day. Remit by 
Bank Draft or Money Order only to 
Northwestern Leather Goods House 


One-Third Actual Size 1920 North Sve., Chicago, Ii 





8 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know 
What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
No Medical Terms. Whata Womanof 45 OughttoKnow 
Up to Date. 8 Books, $1 each, post free. Table contents free. 


Vir Publishing Co. 881 Church Philedeionia, “7 Race Sts. 
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“You couldn’t have seen me dance,” said 
Edna reminiscently. ‘‘To tell the truth I 
hadn’t tried for almost two years, and then, 
besides de 

““You’d have met people and had a good 
time.” 

“There were so many other things 

“‘Nonsense!”’ retorted Miss Preston. ‘Tell 
me, honestly, why haven’t you?”’ Her altruism 
brooked even a perversion of the literal truth. 
““We’ve missed you,” she stated flatly. ‘““We 
want to know why you won’t come.” 





” 





DNA swallowed hard. She recognized the 

gage of friendship and accepted it grate- 
fully. ‘I didn’t think—you didn’t seem to care 
very much. I thought you probably had your 
own crowd—and didn’t want any more. And 
that time I did goI had to sit an hour with an 
odious little man talking prob—problematical 
economy!” 

Miss Preston almost dropped her teacup. 
“Why we thought you wanted to!” 

“Wanted to!” 

“Why certainly! Everybody said you 
weren’t interested in playing around. What 
do you like anyway—suffrage?”’ 

“No! All I like is to be young and happy 
and have just one more good time before I’m 
gray-headed!”’ 

““Why,”’ said Miss Preston, “‘this is the most 
hideous tragedy I ever heard. Look here! 
Why does everybody call you ‘The window- 
smasher,’ then?”’ 

“Tt was a blue taffeta gown,” said Edna 
faintly. ‘‘I guess it was too old for me; but I 
got it in Paris two years ago.” 

“‘ Paris! Paris, France?” 

“Of course.” 

“Christmas and New Year’s!” exclaimed 
Miss Preston. ‘‘Paris! Traveling?” 

“‘No; in school.” 

‘* School! For mercy’s sake, how old were 
you?” 

“Sixteen when I left. Then we traveled East. 
I’ve been home about a year.” 

“Then, then you can’t be more than eight- 
een now! And we thought you must be twenty 
four or five! Why, Miss Matthewson!” 

“‘That’s the worst of it,”’ faltered Edna. ‘‘It 
wouldn’t have mattered so much if you all 
hadn’t called me that—that and the other 
thing.” 

“Hum,” said Miss Preston thoughtfully. 
“Vou wait until I catch Jimmy Morton! And 
now there’s a dance at the Club Friday night. 
What are you going to wear?”’ 

“T wasn’t going.” 

‘*See here, Edna,’’ Miss Preston dictated, 
‘you'll come to that dance or [’ll know the 
reason why. By-the-way, there’s one thing 
you’ve simply got to tell me, Edna.” 

““What’s that?” she demanded eagerly. 

“‘How you can swim that sidestroke without 
getting your nose and ears full of water?” 

“‘T’d love to show you,” said Edna fervently. 


IMMY MORTON had spent three days 

with a friend and presented himself at the 
club house on Friday night somewhat late and 
entirely ignorant of the recent social upheaval 
in Waverley. 

““Why there’s Miss Matthewson!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Who’d have ‘thunk’ it?” 

“You'll think more than once if you want to 
get a dance,” asserted Northcroft, who chanced 
to be passing. ‘I couldn’t land one.” 

‘“‘Why not? Doesn’t she like your looks?” 

“‘Card’s full,” said Northcroft. ‘‘Oh, Jim, 
let me give you a hint. Don’t try any intel- 
lectual stuff; it’s called off permanently. You 
missed it yesterday; she and that Prendergast 
kid beat me and Mabel four straight sets!” 

The leader of the younger set waited impa- 
tiently until the music ceased, when he braved 
the masculine ire of her partner, the kid 
Prendergast, and accosted Miss Matthewson. 
“‘AmI too late?” he begged. ‘‘Isn’t there just 
one blank on yourcard? Oradance with some- 
body I can fight, like Horace, for instance?” 

‘“Two,” she smiled. “‘I saved them for you.” 

“Two! I wanted seven or eight! Well— 
two, then.” 

“T want to warn you, you can’t run away 
and leave me this time!” 

“Don’t remind me of it. I thought I was 
doing you a kindness.” He had begun to scrib- 
ble his name on the vacant lines of her program 
when he saw that she had signed away the 
supper dance. 

She read the expression in his eyes and 
laughed gleefully. ‘‘You don’t deserve it this 
time and Horace does. I’m afraid to trust you 
again.” 

Young Mr. Prendergast, entirely too hot in 
his first evening clothes, but radiz int, grinned. 

“‘The fact is,”’ said Edna, “‘ we’ve been tak- 
ing lessons together. And then he’s the only 
one who believes—iruly believes—I don’t 
smash windows!” 

Jimmy Morton, who didn’t know yet how 
old she was, but did know that before the end 
of the summer he would be obediently follow- 
ing in the train of this handsome, vivacious 
creature, bowed low and turned away. Over 
his shoulder he spoke to Prendergast in half 
fun and whole earnest. 

“Tt’s all right this time, Horace,” he said. 
“but you'll get in trouble one of these days if 
you keep butting in all the time.’ 

“Come, Horace,” said the ‘window- 
smasher” delightedly. **He’s jealous of you. 
I think your new suit’s too cunning for any- 
thing!” 

The orchestra struck resonantly into ‘‘Our 
Director” —she was dancing! 
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Here is “silver service” in the strictest 

sense. Made in the heaviest grade of 

silver plate and backed by an un- 

qualified guarantee made possible 

by the actual test of over 65 years. 
Send for illustrated catalog "R28" 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor to Meriden i3ritannia Company 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 
Che World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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PARIS FASHION CO. 
CHICAGO. 


a hundred aids to beauty and also lists 


all the newest 


PARIS FASHIONS 
IN HAIR DRESSING 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Make 
your selection and let us send you 
the goods ON APPROVAL. Pay 
when satisfied — no money in ad- 
vance. These goods are of guaran- 
teed quality, to match any ordi- 


nary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES 
134 oz. 18 in. ow 4 


2 oz. 20 in 


2 oz.22in. 1.75 
2'4 oz, 24in. bei 


3 oz. 26in. 4.4 


Featherweight lit Switeh, 

22 Wavy... "$4.95 
Natural Wavy Pompadour . « S38 
Coronet Braid, 3'4 oz., Wavy . 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 


., Nat 


Switches... 


Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, $15 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair and ‘ 
describe article you want. We will j 
send prepaid ON APPROVAL. If } 
you do not find it perfectly satisfac- | 24in.2% oz. Triple ty 
tory and a bargain, send it back. Natural Wavy ; 
Rare, peculiarand gray shades cost | Switch, Spe- $42 ti 
a little more; ask for estimate. — 

Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK today 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 14, 209 State St., » Chicago | 1 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the W 


| Write: for our New 


Tells how every 
woman may en- 
hance her attract- 
iveness at home 


without cost. 
Many photographs 
from life. Describes 














Whether or not you use ne 
Calox Tooth Powder de- 
| pends on the value you 
| f4 set upon your teeth. 
Calox is the dental preparation that 
4 does everything short of what a den- 
' tist himself can doto keep your mouth | 
and teeth in perfect health. F 
Use it night and morning and white : 
teeth, sweet breath, and firm 
gums are assured. 
All Druggists, 25 cents. 
ia Sample and Booklet free 
4 on request. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 
NEW YORK 
Ask for the Calox 


Tooth Brush, 
35 cents. 


WAVY as 
20in. . $1.4 

22 in. . 83°50 
24in. . . 3.45 
36 in. . « 4.95 § 


- + 50c to $50.00 
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WEDDING STATIONERY BAHAR $83 2100 => $822 
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134 FRANKLIN STREET 7Hf PRACTICAL ENGRAVER FORMERLY 
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Your grocer refunds your money 
without argument if you are not satisfied 
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The present joint tour of Melbaand Kubelik 1s acclaimed 
one of the greatest musical sensations of recent years—and 
| it is a truly noteworthy event. 

But to hear these two famous artists is an everyday pleasure 
| where there is a Victor or Victrola in the home. 

Melba and Kubelik areamong the world’s greatest singers 
and musicians who make records exclusively for the Victor. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any Melba or Kubelik records you 
wish to hear. No more beautiful rendition of Gounod’s ““Ave Maria” can be imagined than Victor 
Record 89073, sung by Melba with violin obligato by Kubelik. 

Victors $10 to $100. Victrolas $15 to $200. 
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Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S.A. 


Berliner Grar ne ( , Montreal, Canadian Distribut 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 























Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100. Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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White Woodwork and Dull Blue Walls 


are Found in the Dining-Room 


























French Gray Landscape Paper is Effective in the Hallway 
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First-Floor Plan 











F GENERAL character this house 
is Colonial, with broad clapboard 
finish, painted white, and its simple, 
straightforward treatment unmarred 
by any incongruous embellishments. 
The shingled roof is stained red, afford- 
ing a contrasting bit of coloring to the 
pure white of the walls, while the dark 
green of the blind stain harmonizes 
with both. Great outside chimneys, 
finished in cement, correspond with 
the foundation and add to the general 
attractiveness, besides providing for in- 
terior comfort in the way of fireplaces 
in several of the rooms. 

Inside the house is complete, com- 
fortable and attractive, and the plans 
show a judicious employment of all 
available space, and an abundance of 
broad windows which afford plenty of 
light and air to every apartment. 
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The Living-Room is Finished in Mahogany and the Hangings are in Soft Tones of Gray 



















hend: Designed by Jo! 



































One of the Bedrooms. There are Two Provided With Open Fireplaces 
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A Broad Veranda With Pergola Roof and Brick-Tiled Floor is an Attractive Adjunct 
~ 
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Rooms Unattractive? 


By Ekin Wallick: With Illustrations by the Author 
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HE atmosphere of restfulness has been entirely lost in the 

living-room shown above by the unwarranted selection of 
an inappropriate wall-paper design. Although there are many 
decorative wall papers, simple in design and quiet in coloring, 
which would be suitable for the walls of the living-room, it is, 
on the other hand, a wise scheme to choose the plain tones. 
Bold patterns and large designs invariably create a feeling of 
unrest wherever they are used. Another common failing is the 
accumulating of too many odd and inharmonious objects, but 
it takes only a little thought to correct this error. 








ERE is shown a poorly decorated dining-room, the general 

effect being most unattractive and commonplace. By 
comparison with the illustration opposite we can at once realize 
the mistakes which have been made. The highly decorated 
wall paper that fills the wall panels formed by the dark wood 
trim of the room produces a most unpleasant effect. The plate- 
rail and the sideboard are unnecessarily crowded with odd bits 
of china and glass. The bright coloring of the rug and the 
heavy iron electrolier, as well as the cheap wicker plant stand, 
all lend their share to the general inharmony of the room. 











N THE redecorated room the plain wall covering affords a 

restful background for the objects init. The simple window 
hangings in cretonne area decided improvement over the former 
heavy and characterless treatment. The cushions have been 
recovered, a simple lamp and shade substituted for the old- 
fashioned variety, the fire-screen removed, tidies disposed of, 
and, in short, a general weeding out of the odd and inharmoni- 
ous objects which cluttered up the room, destroying all sense 
of repose. It is often just such trivial details which prevent our 
rooms from being attractive and livable. 



































BEDROOM is often furnished with certain pieces of furni- 

ture which have been discarded from the other rooms of the 
house. In this way the various pieces may not harmonize, and 
our problem is to do the best we can with the pieces we have to 
deal with. This, however, does not mean that we have to fill 
our rooms with unnecessary furniture merely to give it storage 
room. In the above illustration the chiffonier and dressing- 
table are pleasing pieces of mahogany, but the golden-oak 
Morris-chair, the spindle-legged table and chair, as well as the 
small rocker, are discordant notes. 

















EDECORATION has made a wonderful improvement in 
this room, and it will be seen that the simplest methods 
have been employed. The woodwork has been painted old 
ivory, witha cream-white cartridge paper to fill the wall panels. 
A soft foliage paper forms a pleasing frieze treatment around 
the room above the plate-rail. Plain-colored overhangings 
with a narrow valance add a decided interest to the windows, 
and the upper shelf of the sideboard, as well as the heavy black 
iron electrolier, have been removed bodily. The rug has been 
dyed, thus bringing it into quiet harmony with its surroundings. 
































HEN the room was redecorated the Morris-chair was 

painted white, the small rocker recovered and the other 
unattractive pieces dispensed with entirely. We have also 
removed the oil lamp, the tennis racket, the college banner and a 
few of the odd pictures which decorated the walls. The old- 
fashioned lace curtains have given way to the simple side cur- 
tains of a light material combined with a crossbar net. The 
striped paper with its quaint rosebud border takes the place of 
the irritating rose-cluster frieze treatment and adds the sense 
of refinement to the room lacking in its original furm. 





NOTE—Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer any questions about the rooms shown on this page, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. 
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Imported 


Panama Hats $5 


Hand-woven of carefully se- 
lected Panama by native weavers 
under the peculiar atmospheric 
conditions necessary for the mak- 
ing of finest Panamas. 


Imported direct by us and of- 
fered — ready to wear—in the 
same condition as they leave the 
makers. Come in both large and 
small shapes or may be blocked 
in any of the season’s most 
popular styles at an additional 
cost of $1. 


Send for Our Panama Hat Booklet 


| 


Illustrating in nat- 
ural colors various 
stylish ways of 
trimming Panama 
hats and showing 
the newest shapes 
for the coming sea- 
son. Your name 
ona postal will do. J 


-A‘A:VANTINE-&-CO-Inc- 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street, New York 


(Formerly Broadway at 18th Street) 




















Spring “Glorys” 


Latest effects in Coif- 
fures showing all the 
Dainty, Dignified and Dar- 
ing Styles of the season. Ask 
for Spring “Glorys” and Art 
Catalog. Also Kalos Booklet 
“ Beauty’s Charm.” 

Ladies visiting Chicago may have 
their own hair made Naturally Curly 
by the Nestle Process. We are the 
Agents for America and hold the 
Nestle License to do and also to 
teach this wonderful process. Write 
for information. 


SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 
134 oz. 18-in. $1.00 | 1% oz. 20-in. $2.00 
2 oz. 20-in. 1.35 1% 0z. 22-in. 3.00 
2 oz. 22-in. 1.75 2 oz. 24-in. 4.00 
2% oz, 24-in. 2.75 | 2 o7z.26-in. 5.95 
3 oz. 24-in. 3.45 2% oz. 28-in. 6.95 
3 oz. 26-in. 4.95 Special 30-in. 
4 oz. 30-in. 10.45 Wavy Switch, 8.00 
Ask for Our Special $5.00 Switch. 


WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 
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Loop Casque 







“Fairy Fluff” 


A new complexion Examination 
powder 35c. FREE 
Send sample. 


A Lady’s delight. 
The E. Burnham Illus- 
' trated Lessons teach 
y everything we do in 
BEAUTY CULTUREand 
in MANUFACTURE. 
SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPECTUS. 


E. BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 104 


























Cake Secrets FREE 
36-Page Book 
Containsmanycakerecipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable hints on cake 
baking. One woman writes 
us:‘‘Ilearnedmoreaboutcake 
making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.’’ 
Write today for this book. 
























= Not Self- 





For Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 7 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- ¥ 
ing qualities just as good in 
July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cook- 
ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 
If you cannot get it, write us. 
IGLEHEART BROS. . 
Dept.H. Evansville, Ind. U.S.A. 
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DESIGNED bY JOHN COX JR 


FRAME house, stuccoed, with shingle roof, is shown above. The plastering is all hard 
finish except the piazza ceiling, which is sand finished. It is surprising how seldom a piazza 
ceiling is plastered, but in a stucco house a wood ceiling seems quite out of keeping, and in this 
case the plastering not only looks better, but also helps in the warmth of the rooms above. The 


HE house on the 

right was built for 
$6041, the work being 
done by separate con- 
tracts, the customary 
percentage of profit to 
each contractor being 
included in this price. 

There is a brick foun- 
dation and the exterior 
is of shingles showing 
eleven inches to the 
weather. The front 
porch has a cement floor, 
and the entrance door- 
way shows a leaded-glass 
fan and side lights. 

The porch off the 
living-room is inclosed 
with screens in summer 
and glass in winter, and 
makes an_all-the-year- 
round living- porch, as 
radiators are provided to 
heat it in winter. 

Ample closet space is 
provided throughout the 
house. 

In the third story are 
one bedroom and a large 
open attic where an ad- 
ditional bedroom can be 
provided at any future 
time. 

The house is heated 
by steam and has both 
gas and electric lights. 
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Second-Floor Plan 
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Second-Floor Plan 


interior finish is of Carolina pine, with two coats of boiled oil (two parts of oil to one of turpentine) 
slightly darkened to a soft brown. This gives a dull gloss, easily repaired and very inexpensive. 
The living-room fireplace is set ina recess, making an attractive feature in a room that would 
appear narrow if the fireplace projected into it. The house cost $4700 to build. 
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Second-Floor Plan ° 










HEN planning the 
house on the left the 
problem which confronted 


al ay the architect was wholly 
ll one of cost, as this was 
b= to be kept under $4000. 


Therefore the rooms, to be 

of a practical size, had to 
be few in number, and the 
space occupied by stairs and 
hallways reduced to the abso- 
lute minimum. A rectangular 
plan was decided upon as it is 
more economical than an irreg- 
ular one of equal area. 

The exterior is covered with 
redcedar shingles. Cellar walls 
and foundations are of field 
stone. The interior finish, with 
theexception of the service por- 
tion of the house, is of plain un- 
molded cypress, stained brown 
in the first story and painted 
white in the second. Floors 
throughout are of North Caro- 
lina pine of a good quality. 

The living-room and prin- 
cipal bedrooms have a southern 
exposure, while the kitchen on 
the north is comfortable in hot 
weather. The piazza on a se- 
cluded corner becomes an out- 
door room in summer. 


NOTE—The Architectural Editor 
will be glad to send you Mr. Key’s pam- 
phiet, *" How to Finance the Building of 
a Little House,’ if a stamp is inclosed 
with the request. 


NOTE—The cost of building varies so greatly in different sections of the United States that it is impossible to make any statement of cost that will apply in all cases. These houses were built for the prices stated, but in some localities 


they would undoubtedly cost more to duplicate, and in others the prices would be less. 


All inquiries about these houses should be addressed to the Architectural Department, THE LaDtes’ Home JoURNaL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
. 
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By Ekin Wallick: With Illustrations by the Author 











HE atmosphere of restfulness has been entirely lost in the 

living-room shown above by the unwarranted selection cf 
an inappropriate wall-paper design. Although there are many 
decorative wall papers, simple in design and quiet in coloring, 
which would be suitable for the walls of the living-room, it is, 
on the other hand, a wise scheme to choose the plain tones. 
Bold patterns and large designs invariably create a feeling of 
unrest wherever they are used. Another common failing is the 
accumulating of too many odd and inharmonious objects, but 
it takes only a little thought to correct this error. 











ERE is shown a poorly decorated dining-room, the general 

effect being most unattractive and commonplace. By 
comparison with the illustration opposite we can at once realize 
the mistakes which have been made. The highly decorated 
wall paper that fills the wall panels formed by the dark wood 
trim of the room produces amost unpleasant effect. The plate- 
rail and the sideboard are unnecessarily crowded with odd bits 
of china and glass. The bright coloring of the rug and the 
heavy iron electrolier, as well asthe cheap wicker plant stand, 
all lend their share to the general inharmony of the room. 


























BEDROOM is often furnished with certain pieces of furni- 

ture which have been discarded from the other rooms of the 
house. In this way the various pieces may not harmonize, and 
our problem is to do the best we can with the pieces we have to 
deal with. This, however, does not mean that we have to fill 
our rooms with unnecessary furniture merely to give it storage 
room. In the above illustration the chiffonier and dressing- 
table are pleasing pieces of mahogany, but the golden-oak 
Morris-chair, the spindle-legged table and chair, as well as the 
small rocker, are discordant notes. 











| THE redecorated room the plain wall covering affords a 
restful background forthe objectsin it. The simple window 
hangingsin cretonne area decided improvement over the former 
heavy and characterless treatment. The cushions have been 
recovered, a simple lamp and shade substituted for the old- 
fashioned variety, the fire-screen removed, tidies disposed of, 
and, in short, a general weeding out of the odd and inharmoni- 
ous objects which cluttered up the room, destroying all sense 
of repose. It isoften just such trivial details which prevent our 
rooms from being attractive and livable. 
































EDECORATION has made a wonderful improvement in 

this room, and it will be seen that the simplest methods 
have been employed. The woodwork has been painted old 
ivory, witha cream-whitecartridge paper to fill the wall panels. 
A soft foliage paper forms a pleasing frieze treatment around 
the room above the plate-rail. Plain-colored overhangings 
with a narrow valance add a decided interest to the windows, 
and the upper shelf of the sideboard, as well as the heavy black 
iron electrolier, have been removed bodily. The rug has been 
dyed, thus bringing it into quiet harmony with its surroundings. 


























HEN the room was redecorated the Morris-chair was 

painted white, the small rocker recovered and the other 
unattractive pieces dispensed with entirely. We have also 
removed the oil lamp, the tennis racket, the college banner anda 
few of the odd pictures which decorated the walls. The old- 
fashioned lace curtains have given way to the simple side cur- 
tains of a light material combined with a crossbar net. The 
striped paper with its quaint rosebud border takes the place of 
the irritating rose-cluster frieze treatment and adds the sense 
of refinement to the room lacking in its original form. 


NOTE—Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer any questions about the rooms shown on this page, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed with the inquiry. 











Imported 


Panama Hats *5 


Hand-woven of carefully se- 
lected Panama by native weavers 
under the peculiar atmospheric 
conditions necessary for the mak- 
ing of finest Panamas. 


Imported direct by us and of- 
fered —ready to wear—in the 
same condition as they leave the 
makers. Comein both large and 
small shapes or may be blocked 
in any of the season’s most 
popular styles at an additional 
cost of $1. 


Send for Our Panama Hat Booklet 


Illustrating in nat- ae PEA 
ural colors various 
stylish ways of 
trimming Panama 
hats and showing 
the newest shapes 
for the coming sea- 
son. Your name 
on a postal will do. scoaeal 


-A-A:VANTINE-&-CO-Inc- 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street, New York 


(Formerly Broadway at 18th Street) 




















Spring “Glorys’” 


Latest effects in Coif- 
fures showing all the 
Dainty, Dignified and Dar- 
ing Styles of the season. Ask 
for Spring “Glorys”? and Art 

The Catalog. Also Kalos Booklet 

LoopCasque *‘Beauty’s Charm.” 

Ladies visiting Chicago may have 
their own hair made Naturally Curly 
by the Nestle Process. We are the 
Agents for America and hold the 
Nestle License to do and also to 
teach this wonderful process. Write 
for information. 


SWITCHES 
(Straight Hair) (Wavy Hair) 
134 0z.18-in. $1.00 | 14 oz, 20-in. $2.00 
oz, 20-in. 1.35 1% 02. 22-in. 3.00 
, 02. 22-in. 1.75 2 oz. 24-in. 4.00 
% oz, 24-in. 2.75 2 oz. 26-in, 5.95 
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Ask for Our Special $5.00 Switch. 

MY ‘a A new complexion Examination 

8 trated Lessons teach 
SEND FOR FREE 
~ Cake Secrets FRI 

36-Page Book 

baking. One woman writes 

Write today for this book. 


2 
2 
2 
3 oz, 24-in. 3.45 | 2% oz. 28-in. 6.95 
3 oz. 26-in. 4.95 | Special 30-in. 
4 oz.30-in. 10.45 | Wavy Switch, 8.00 
WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. 
J “cc . ”? 
GQ Fairy Fluff 
N 
powder 35c. FREE 
A Lady’s delight. Send sample. 
The E. Burnham Illus- 
y everything we do in 
BEAUTY CULTURE and 
in MANUFACTURE. 
PROSPECTUS. 
E. BURNHAM 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 104 
Containsmanycakerecipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable hints on cake 
us: [learned more about cake 
making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.” 
Not Self-Rising CAKE | LOU R. 
For Home Cake Baking 4 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- #7 Ss 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- ¥ 4 
ing qualities just as good in Oo 
July as December. Endorsedand f 7 
used for 16 years by best cook- ff . 
ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- ]j 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 
1f you cannot get it, write us. 
IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept.H. Evansville, Ind.,U. S.A. 
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DESIGNED by JOHN COX JR 


FRAME house, stuccoed, with shingle roof, is shown above. The plastering is all hard 
finish except the piazza ceiling, which is sand finished. It is surprising how seldom a piazza 
ceiling is plastered, but in a stucco house a wood ceiling seems quite out of keeping, and in this 
case the plastering not only looks better, but also helps in the warmth of the rooms above. The 





; HE house on the 
| right was built for ‘me 
$6041, the work being |] ZoRcH || 


done by separate con- 


(a OO 2 
tracts, the customary el ee | 
|S7QRA —h 






percentage of profit to \ KITCHEN |, 
each contractor being EEN 96X26" |_— 
included in this price. 

There is a brick foun- 
dation and the exterior — 
is of shingles showing ; 
eleven inches to the | QMVG-ROOT 4 
weather. The front LEGHISO. | 
porch has a cement floor, [ i ; 
and the entrance door- pete 
way shows a leaded-glass 
fan and side lights. 

The porch off the 
living-room is inclosed 
with screens in summer 
and glass in winter, and Sgro 
makes an_all-the-year- * 
round living-porch, as 
radiators are provided to 
heat it in winter. 

Ample closet space is 
provided throughout the 
house. 

In the third story are 
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ROOF 
one bedroom and a large j 
open attic where an ad- 
ditional bedroom can be | BEDROOM 14070" 
provided at any future HOX1S6" 
time. “head 
The house is heated oe . =a ao 
by steam and has both ; 
gas and electric lights. Second-Floor Plan a 


DESIGNED BY O, T. GETTE 
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. DESIGNev BY GEORGE FRANCIS MARLOWE 
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First-Floor Plan 
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Second- Floor Plan 


interior finish is of Carolina pine, with two coats of boiled oil (two parts of oil to one of turpentine) 
slightly darkened to a soft brown. This gives a dull gloss, easily repaired and very inexpensive. 
The living-room fireplace is set in a recess, making an attractive feature in a room that would 
appear narrow if the fireplace projected into it. The house cost $4700 to build. 
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Second- 


Floor Plan 











HEN planning the 

house on the left the 
problem which confronted 
‘1]] the architect was wholly 
one of cost, as this was 
to be kept under $4000. 
Therefore the rooms, to be 
of a practical size, had to 
be few in number, and the 
space occupied by stairs and 
hallways reduced to the abso- 
lute minimum. A rectangular 
plan was decided upon as it is 
more economical than an irreg- 
ular one of equal area. 

The exterior is covered with 
red cedar shingles. Cellar walls 
and foundations are of field 
stone. The interior finish, with 
the exception of the service por- 
tion of the house, is of plain un- 
molded cypress, stained brown 
in the first story and painted 
white in the second. Floors 
throughout are of North Caro- 
lina pine of a good quality. 

The living-room and prin- 
cipal bedrooms have a southern 
exposure, while the kitchen on 
the north is comfortable in hot 
weather. The piazza on a se- 
cluded corner becomes an out- 
door room in summer. 





NOTE—The Architectural Editor 
will be giad to send you Mr. Key’s pam- 
phlet, *“ Howto Finance the Building of 
a Little House,’’ if a stamp is inclosed 
with the request. 


NOTE—The cost of building varies so greatly in different sections of the United States that it is impossible to make any statement of cost that will apply in all cases. These houses were built for the prices stated, but in some localities 
they would undoubtedly cost more to duplicate, and in others the prices would be less. All inquiries about these houses should be addressed to the Architectural Department, THE LaDIEs’ HomE JourNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















N PLAN this bungalow is particularly 

interesting. All of the rooms are very 
conveniently arranged. The exterior is of 
shingles and as it is substantially con- 
structed, with double floors and plastered 
walls, it is suited to almost any climate. 
The cost, $3265, includes a cellar, with 
brick walls and a furnace. 








DESIGNED BY S. B. MARSTON 


In Point of Design the Exterior is Quiet and Without Strained Effects. The Two Porches Afford a Nice Balance to the Wide Gable 


BEDROOM \.\ }} BEDROOM || 
HOXNIZSE” 


‘a wd = . DINING- Al 
TT a I] 200" 
Rees. ‘4 ‘ 
Pliiteiig 
| HE oe we i 
2 alee . "oi ty if 
ro e La ‘ ~ J 
: e - iP "es Ex Se. . - 


; . re x, SIDE from the general excellence of the 


ie ‘ : whole arrangement a well-thought- 

Se ey din ett oh; fe the attain bys Pete Geo Sy out feature of this plan is the separation 

eee ; ‘ wy! of the servant’s bedroom. All of the in- 

terior walls are plastered, there is a cellar 

and the house is heated. The cost of this 
little home was $2995. 


DESIGNED BY S, 8B. MARSTON 


The Use of Pebble Dash, to Contrast With the Shingled Walls, and the Grouping of Windows Add to the Effectiveness of the Broad, Low Eaves 











HIS fascinating little $2200 
house is of rustic clapboards 
and artificial stone on a founda- 
tion of cobblestones. It is plas- 
tered, contains several pieces of 
built-in furniture and has hard- 


wood floors throughout. DESIGNED BY FRANK TYLER 


Marked Characteristics of This Design are its Nice Proportions, the Simplicity of Line and Detail, and the Clever Way in Which the Materials are Combined 


ITH good-sized rooms, fully 

equipped with modern con- 
veniences, this attractive bun- 
galow was erected for $2995. In 
the living-room and the dining- 
room the finish and floors are of 
oak; in the balance of the rooms 
white-enamel paint and maple 
flooring were used. A good-sized 


, basement contains a furnace. 
DESIGNED BY S. B. MARSTON 


The Strong Horizontal Lines of the Walls of This Bungalow Were Obtained by Laying Rustic Clapboards in Alternating Wide and Narrow Widths 


NOTE—The cost of building varies so greatly in different sections of the United States that it is impossible to make any statement of cost that will apply in all cases. These houses were built for the prices stated, but in some localities 
they would undoubtedly cost more to duplicate, and in others the prices would be less. All inquiries about these houses should be addressed to Miss Gaut in care of THE Lapirs’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
(Page 100) 
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HAT would you 

do if the business 
section of your town 
had gradually overtaken 
the home you owned? 
One woman put this 
question to a friend and 
received this answer: 
““Keep the home and 
convert it into a place 
of business.’”’ The advice 
was followed. 

The home was a 
rose-embowered cottage 
standing near the street, 
with a garden in front. 
Business had en- 
croached until the house 
was in the heart of it. 

One of the first things 
accomplished was to 
plant tall shrubs on the edge of the lot to screen off the adjacent 
buildings. It was decided that the home was to become primarily a 
book shop, though a great many other things were to be kept for sale, 
and luncheon and afternoon tea were also to be features, so the next 
question was how to attract the notice of the casual passer-by. 

Two quaint display cases were built just inside the low white 
fence, and the sign of the shop was suspended high above the walk. 
The showcases have broad doors at the back so that articles for sale 
may be easily arranged, and new things are displayed each week. 

It is not just a place to buy books: you may get information about 
them as well. As you enter you may help yourself to a neatly type- 


written pamphlet, prepared once a month, giving the names of new 
books, with reviews of them copied from standard publications. 
This gives information that one buying books wishes to have. 


nop anda lea- 


By Una Nix rlopkins: With Photographs by F. W. Marti 








There are four large 
bookcases in the main 
room. The books in one 
case are very rare; some 
are old, many are auto- 
graphed, and as a whole 
they are of unusual 
value. Then there is the 
“* Poets’ Corner,’”’ where 
the shelves are entirely 
given over to books of 
poetry; in the third case 
are standard novels; in 
the fourth new fiction. 
Some rare prints are for 
sale, and as a thorough 
study of prints has 
been made by the owner 
of the book shop the 
knowledge is yours for 
the asking. 

At the left of the main room is a smaller one where arts-and-crafts 
jewelry is shown. On the other side is the basket room, given over 
to all kinds of baskets. The books here pertain to art subjects, 
including arts and crafts, and books on basketry. 

Just back of this is the children’s room. The books here are suit- 
able for wee tots and children up to fifteen years of age. The books 
are carefully selected and are never put on the shelves until they have, 
been read. Dolls from every land are here, as well as all sorts of toys. 

Next to the children’s room is a tea-room, not much used in sum- 
mer, for one of the great charms of this place is being able to eat in 
the open on the rear porch. Here luncheon is served at noon, and, 
later, afternoon tea. 

And, of course, in a place so complete there is a rest-room with a 
well-pillowed couch, easy-chairs and a writing-desk. 
















































































Put a picture of your 
boy in this boy’s place 


OU de- 


sire 






him 
to 



















and active 
as he grows 
to manhood. 
Teeth are the 
great health- 
builders. Strong 
teeth, strong bodies 
—hence able minds. 
Capable mothers never 
neglect their children’s 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


This means twice a year visits 
to the dentist and the daily 
night and morning use of 


Dr.Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


ooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century by 
a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Apure, velvety powder, ab- 
solutely safeto use. Cleanses 

y natural action — thor- 
ough polishing. 


Prevents the formation of 
tartar and the beginning of 
decay. 


Dr. Lyon's has been a life- 
long safeguard of teeth for 
millions of people. Its sys- 
tematic use confers lifelong 
benefits. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does 


not do only your dentist 
is competent to do. 


Sold Everywhere 






































The Display Cases in Which New Things are Shown Each Week 





























There are Four Large Bookcases in the Main Room 









In the Rest-Room are Easy-Chairs and a Comfortable Couch 














SS) Te Sy 
[Your sleds will positively 


replace free of charge any 
4 “Komi” Green-Painted Curtain that 
fades or peels. Our guarantee tag 
H is attached to every curtain. “*Komi”’ 
—> Curtains are |} 
=— made of se- | 
lected bam- 
boo, and are 
very durable, 
yet they cost 


but little. 

Send fordescrip- 
tive literature. 
R. H. COMEY 
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Made to order—to exactly match 
] the color scheme of any room 
Hw E your finerugs made to order, not 

cheapstereotyped fabrics, made in un- 

limited quantities; butrugsthat are different 
andsold only through exclusive shops. We 
are only too glad to submit sketch in color to 
harmonize with surroundings of the room. 

For Porch, Bungalow, Summer Home 
Woven in selected camel's hair in natural 
undyed effects or pure wool in any color 
tone. Any length, any width—seamless up 
to 16 feet. Order through your furnisher. 

‘rite us for color card —today. 
; Thread & Thrum Workshop 
: Auburn, New York 









































A Wheel Chair is often an an invalid’s greatest 
_comfort. We offer over 75 styles of in- 
® valids’ rolling chairs and tricycles with 
latest improvements. Ship direct 
9 from factory to you and sell on 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 

Liberal finde... to all sending 
for FREE Catalog now. 


GORDON MFG. So. 
2 Madison Ave. 0, 0. 
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HE rapid increase in the cost of property, together with the 
constantly rising price of labor and building materials, has 
necessitated many revisions in house planning. 

In a locality where building lots are expensive and restricted 
in width the double house solves many problems. Obviously the 
grouping of two houses under one roof, with a common partition 
wall and chimneys, is extremely economical. There is a saving in 
excavation, in masonry, in carpentry—in fact in every trade. One 
contractor is in charge of the entire operation. Such a plan appeals 
not only to an investor, but also to a home builder who might desire 
a source of income from part of his house. 

Either of the houses illustrated here could be built on a seventy- 
five-foot lot. The main dimension across the front is in each case 
fifty-four feet. The entrances are arranged on the sides of the 
house sothat the approaches are separated by the full width of the lot. 
This is a great improvement over the plan of the old-fashioned 
double house, where the porches usually extended across the entire 
front and were separated only by a handrail—an arrangement lacking 
in both privacy and comfort. 

The general construction of the houses is similar. The walls are 
of frame with a stucco exterior, with a brick veneer base up to the 
first-floor windowsills and with shingle roofs. The interior wood- 
work onthe ground floor is stained cypress, chestnut or yellow pine. 
The second-floor trim is of pine or poplar painted asoft ivory white. 
The floors are of edge-grain yellow pine. 


Floor Plans of the 
House Above 
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Each house has a large living-room, dining-room and kitchen 
downstairs, with four bedrooms and bath on the second floor. The 
second house has an additional third floor bedroom and storecloset 
arranged in each side. Although there are no large rooms on the 
third floor of the first house there is sufficient attic space for storage. 
Entrance to this attic is through the closet in the back bedroom. 

The living-room in the first house is somewhat unusual. The 
stairway is built at one side of the fireplace with a seat in the oppo- 
site corner. This has the effect of placing the fireplace in a recess 








ESTIMATE FOR HousE AT Top OF PAGE 
Excavation andGrading. . . .$ 150 Electrical Work - $ 120 
en vt ge a eee 
png eg ntry a and Lumber, a Contractor’s Profit,10 per cent. . 553 
ee or er e « 
Pichesing eats ay ees 3s Total Estimate for First House. $6083 
BIHIDITIOS Ss co Se 460 Additional for Third-Floor Bed- 
Heating (Steam) .. .. . . 300 rooms and Stairs in House at 
Paintingand Glazing. . . . . 430 Bottom of Page . . . . - _ 400 


Total I Estimate for This ‘Santis $6483 


NOTE- The two double houses are so nearly the same size that but one set of 
figures is given. The extra cost of the added height of roof and the finishing of a 
bedroom and stairs on the third floor in the house shown at the bottom of the page is 
figured at $4C0. 

The cost of building varies so greatly in different sections of the United States that 
it is impossible to make any statement of cost that will apply in all cases. It is 
estimated that these houses can be built for the prices stated, but in some localities 
they would undoubtedly cost more and in others the price would be less. 

Mr. Wallick will answer any inquiries about these houses if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed for reply. 
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Cleans Closets 
in a Jiffy 


Sani-Flush does that. No brush 
is required. You don’t have to use 
your hands. Sprinkle a little Sani- | 
Flush into the bowl every day and 
off come stains, incrustations, dis- 
colorations. Rid yourself of your 
most disagreeable household task 
by using 


Sani-Flush 


Sree 










ae 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April, 1914 


















the clean white powder that keeps 
the bathroom sanitary—not a gen- 
eral cleanser, it does only one thing 
and does it as nothing else can. It 
makes water-closet bowls clean and 
keeps them clean. Your dealer 
probably ‘has Sani-Flush—if not, 
send us 25c (30c in Canada), using 
the coupon below, and we’ll send it 
to you postpaid, arranging for your 
future supply. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
660 Walnut St., Canton, Ohio 








The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 
Ienclose 25c (30c in Canada) for full-size 
can of Sani-Flush, postpaid. 





Name 
Addres 
Dealer 
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Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it isto obtaina good fit bythe usual ‘‘trying-on 
method,’’ with herself for the model and a look- 
ing-glass with which to see how it fits at the back, 


HALL-BORCH ERT 
Adjustable Forms 


do away with all discomforts and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, and render the work of dress- 
making at once easy and satisfactory. This form 
can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and sizes; 
bustraised orlowered, alsomade longer andshort- 
eratthe waist lineand form raised orloweredtosuit 
any desired skirt length. Very easily adjusted, 
cannot get out of order, and will last a lifetime. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet containing 
complete line of Dress Forms with prices. 


Hall- Borchert Dress Form Co. 


Dept. P, 30 W. 32d St., NEW YORK 
Dept. P, 163-171 North May St, CHICAGO 














Dept. P, 41-45 Lombard &t., TO TO, 3 
Pp ombard St RON CAN 


Your Old Willows 


Made into this or 
other French Plume 
Effects only $2.00. 


We clean, curl and re- 
pair plumes, paradise and 
feathers of all kinds. Write 
for illustrated circular A. 


H. HERZBERG 
113 So. 13th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



















A SHOE POLISHER COMPLETE 
Will gointoa lady’s hand bag; especially appreciated asa gift for 
tourists or travelers. Finished in green or tan leather, boxed witha 

clever card, makingan attractive package, of genuine value as an 
Easter remembrance. Postpaid 50c. A useful novelty that is 
making a decided hit. Our Booklet of Unusual Gifts comes with it. 
Pohlson Gift Shops and Studios, Dept. 81, Pawtucket, R.I. 

















Saves Time and Steps 


Here’s a help that never fails you! 
Works without wages the year round. 


WT Folding Tray Wagon 


Sets or clears table in one trip. All steel, 
sanitary, light, strong, handsome. Rubber 
tires. Book on ‘Silent Service’’—free. 
BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 
Box 40 Bloomfield, Ind. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
Acourse of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 

250-page catalogue free, Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 











Dr. Esenwein 70 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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DAMASCUS 
Steel Safety Pins 
For Dress Use 


ANDSOMELY made and | 
shaped, with stiff | 
needle-sharp points 

that pierce the thickest fabric 
without bending or hooking. 
Flat safety shield lies close to 
fabric, protects point and pre- 
vents accidental unclasping. | 
The coil end neatly sheathed | 
to prevent tangiling. 














Damascus is made in 6 sizes, pol- 
ished to perfect smoothness. Your 
choice of Nickel, Black. or Gold 
| Finishes. 

Always look for the Oakzvil/é 
| Trade Mark on every card 
| 





or paper of pins you buy. 























Oakville Company 





































































































































































The Living-Room is Finished in Delicate Brown Tones The Sun Room Facing the East is Always Cool and Inviting 
= Waterbury, Conn. 5B 
HEN plannin our house arranget Makers also of Clinton, Never-Rust Nurs- ; 
7 p gy ange the 
ee ila = a ‘ ‘ ( ery pins, the standard for over 31 
ult HE sone STORES rooms SO t at at some time during years, and Sovran, the “king 
‘on LS ey the day the sunlight will enter as many as oe pin”? of ‘‘common” pins. 
ay ie OG hee possible, with the emphasis on the rooms | 
T which are occupied most. There are plenty | zy | 
aa oe of ways to exclude the sun if it is undesirable. SEDROOM = 
= © perracsds yl This house was planned to get sunlight in EA Sore BEDROOM + 
nt- F nes every room at some time during the day. j _ | vex A NEW R AN( .E; 
vo The living-room, being open to the east, faom ™ ii 
es: south and west, is ideally placed. The dining- BATH — —~ at oT $500 to $4000 Less 
ai | a uvive-roo% Wa room is open to the east. The kitchen has | | SLEEFING | cH pete. 

i } ' ae eet d . i: © PORGHT i} than you thought you’d have to pay, according to style wanted. 
= ZALL i LS6X229 4 a north and east exposure, the morning sun a TeX 120" Kalamazoo quality and style are world famous. Factory Price — 
ee | : vA j = 2 : long Free Trial —Freight Prepaid— 
ne —— o a. filtering through the screened porch. | = ose a rie hg alli! cath a gallala 
ab ; 13 | Proves quality and savin 
0. ENTRANCE . | Free Book that hav sieeuena us seein 
RK nee SEDROOMN Hy | ers from half the post offices of the U.S. 
GO FORCE on ae © 4 | O34 1#9" pa ee eieanteall Ask for book No. 306. 

LN. Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
coment GUEST-ROOM aif easeza Wl pee = * - Kalamazoo, Mich. 
sibebaes 2 (Ee | © | eo om . We make a full line of Stoves, 
} L204 L4S SLEEHING Second-Floor Plan Ranges, Gas Stoves and Furnaces. 
} First-Floor Plan PORCH | : : We have three catalogs. Please 
| a rez = ) ask for the one you want. 
Bee SRE Oe car es 7 —_ 

“ y-Wate! 
= | yee Gevrev eV sluice 
me N THE second floor each of the three HE house was built in Southern Cali- Teas RiBeE 8) 2 t t XY ”” Stoves 
00 bedrooms or, more properly, dressing fornia at a cost of about $5500, which Rexistered piece O OU oo 

. rooms, has its individual sleeping-porch, includes both furnace and electric fixtures, 
| re- and the bath is conveniently located for but, as the cost of building varies so 

re : ma : . 
and all. Two of the sleeping-porches are pro- greatly in different sections of the United Buy This 
rite vided with casement windows as a means States, it is impossible to make any state- Rocker Direct 

\ of protection from the inclement weather, ment of cost that will apply in all cases. F Fact 

oa but the third, occupied by a member of In some localities it would undoubtedly rom rac ? 

. the family who believes in real outdoor cost more to duplicate this house, and in : For $9.75! 
: life, is provided with canvas roll curtains others the price would be less. y Solid Quartered Oak—30in. 
i ivi i wide, 24 in.deep, 36 in.high. 
to be used only in case of a driving rain. Because of out original eec- 
. TE—Mr. Clark will be glad to answer any eee ship- 7 
— Guests are well provided for on the NO a ae tional method of ship 
ee ‘ questions about this house if a stamped, addressed ping, we save large part 
ground floor, as shown on the plan. This is One of the Three Sleeping-Porches envelope is inclosed with the inqu:ry. king costs and freight charges — 
educ nense factory floor space usually 
saan is it “he Saami: pen: that we can 
and ao save you money on furni- 
4 ture? Wea 
not a mail order house or jobbers 
Write for the free 
ains in Brooks 
aster-Built’’ Furniture. 
\ Brooks Mfg. Co., 104 Rust Ave. 
aN faginaw, Mich. 
for | : ; 
itha i : 
San | 
at Js 
= 6tb CARPETS new RUGS 
— OLD NEW 
— Send us your old carpets and we will 
; make them into beautiful seamless Co- 
1! lonial Fluff Rugs in any size and reversible. 
1. Also other styles. Send for our illustrated cat- 
n alogue of designs in colors. 
A, Allen Rug Weaving Co., 426-428 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
er 
ce. 
ie A Sample Apron 1 0 Cc 
= will Cost You. . 
Send us name of your dealer (who should 
Berg keep Dean Lockstitched Aprons and Rompers), 
' . . . 
with 10c for packing and postage, and we will 
, ’ inins- i h in Blues With White-Enamel Trim The Walls of the Bedroo i i i . E 
i b The Dining-Room is a Symphony in Blues al t edrooms are Tinted in Delicate Pastel Colors send you an embroidered round apron. 
i? p= THE W. H. DEAN CO., 165 Everett Bldg., NEW YORK CITY 























“The Service 2 Part ot Your 








Conveniences That Simplify Housekeeping 

















WARE 


A Standard 
of Quality 


Any cooking or 
heating device - 
for use with elec- This Compact Arrangement of Work- Every Drawer and Shelf is Easily Reached 


. P Table, Drawers and Cupboards Confines From This Pantry Sink. Recessed Closets 
tricity, alc ohol ae the Kitchen Work to One Place Under it Give Ample Foot Space 
on ordinary coal 


or gas range can 
be most satistac- 
torily selected 
from the famous 
Manning-Bow- 
man Ware. 


























Alcohol 
Gas Stove 
Chafing Dish 
No. 368/97 














Chafing Dishes, Percolators, Tea Pots 


Electric—Alcohol Burner—Range Style 








For the little niceties of service that are demanded in modern housekeeping there is an increas : | a . = 
ing necessity for these devices that add so much to the attractiveness of the table service : i eee ae j ‘ | = 
‘he line of Manning-Bowman Ware offers every latest improvement in design and operation. See : 
the new Electrics and other goods at jewelry, hardware, housefurnishing and department stores 


Special booklet will be sent upon request, describing any article in which you may be interested 
For free book of chafing dish recipes write for Catalogue D-1. Address | A Bright, Clean Kitchen in Which Careful Thought Has Been Given to the Relation of 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO.; Meriden, Conn. a Well-Designed Dresser to the Sink With its Flanking Drawers and Cupboards 
Makers of Nickel Plate, Solid Copper and Aluminum Wares 















































Send Us Your 


Lane Bryant | . Old Carpets | 


Maternity Dresses We Diss Tham and Weove 


~ Suits, skirts and other Garments Yi / ) Velvet Rau Ss 
| designed for this period pre- 

serve good outlines without com- Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 

pressing the waist and expand _ Oriental patterns—anycolor you want, 

as required. wis en any size—totally different and far superior 

1850 (¢ : ae dre Of Ny to other rugs woven from old carpets. 

5¢ ts tllustrate Mlaternity dress o 


nuns veiling wi ac : ully drape Rugs, $1. 00 and Up 


laitec lack, ry 

—_ ed net at ve worth Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 

$16.50. Our specia ; ad “€ ble rugs, guarz anteed to we ar 10 years. 

se ceo e a! Money back if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 

Lane Nicsat Corsets YOU SAVE 1-2 | 

Provide a needed support | e Your old carpets are worth money, | 


7 5) : no matter how badly worn. 
rice $4.7 N 


Over one hundred styles anda fullline of Ne ef REE Ww rite . 
Infants’ Outfits shown inour *‘Expecta- AG pte ager ge vs 
tions and Styles.’’ Send forEditionJ.M. payment offer and full inform ation. 


LANE BRYANT, 25 West 38th St., New York FE OLSON RUG co. 
. Dept. 119 40 Laflin St., Chicago, Ill. 


Silk Tailored Pump Bow LIVING COST REDUCED 
Go Cannot curl up = always smart by polishing v shoes at I 7 aes A Pantry Dresser With a Compartment of The Drop-Table Utilizes the Space Under 
Noérie better ninde , »y polishing your shoes at home. This . : i e : 
At your sree a S or direct for 15cts. Shoe Tree stretches and holds the shoe Adjustable Shelves for Platters. Much the Window. A Small Closet Hides the 


0 Ribi _p J. | / for p li hing Pric Cc $1 ) post paid Breakage IS Thus Prev ented Unsishtly Boiler and Dis h Towels 
OLIS y 00, < . 7 , , : 
- a N: Write HARDESTY MFG. CO., Canal Dover, 0. 










































































In Spotless Town Professor Wise 
Divides and adds and multiplies— 
Subtracts the cost upon a slate 

4 cleaning things from which he 8. 
It shows good cents 2 figure so 
The one-ders of 














You np att Ea 
Sapelie a anges 


Www, y AAT 














Send postal for children’s free cut-out toy Kept in Labeled Jars Behind Glass Doors, Supplies are Easily Found. The Zinc-Covered 
Enoch Morgan's Sons Company, Sole Manufacturers, New York City Work-Table, Handy to the Dresser, Sink and Range, Saves Many Steps 
noch Morgan's . 
- 
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CRYSTAL 


pomin 


SUGAR 





~~ 


: pee a 3 
Ree ee yz 
ean Ae rs: ie 





wCCESor we 
cooks know that 
there is a right sugar 
4 = ™ for each of the home- 
oa od i made sweets or desserts; they 

~4: know that smooth icings, me- 
ringues and candies cannot be 
made with a confectioners or 
powdered sugar that remains 
“lumpy” in spite of vigorous 
{3} treatment with rolling pin and 
j sifter; that marmalade and other 
preserves go “bad” if the boiling 


TRY 

DOMINO CONFECTIONERS 
for candies, icings, etc.; 

DOMINO POWDERED 
for cereals and fruits; r . 


DOMINO GRANULATED 


for general use in pies, 
cakes, preserves, etc.; 


DOMINO SYRUP 


(pure cane) for cookies, 
gingerbread and on griddle 













We have prepared and now offer to good home-makers 
everywhere, a right sugar product for every purpose, all 


in sealed cartons and under the famous CRYSTAL 





























diuer syrup revesls & scum on DOMINO brand, the hall-mark of sugar quality. cakes or waffles; and Iv 
| the top, due to poor refining; CRYSTAL DOMINO 1 
that a “gritty” granulated sugar pieces for tea and coffee bens 
spoils pies, fruits, cereals, every- and measure the result. Be 5; 
thing it touches; and that a de- 






posit of unmelted sugar in tea 
or coffee cup is pure waste. 


The Nrnerican Sugar letning ompary e / 


ADDRESS: NEW YORK CITY me Ss 





SUGAR, 


REFINING Company 


York, NY. 





art ¥. te 


the source 


Serfect at the . 
journeys end” 


























































































2AM 
; THREE Rs AND AN EF / 
= It’s no longer enough for the girl teaching in the country = 
2 school to be able to instruct the youngsters in the rudi- = 
= ments of Reading, ’Riting and ’Rithmetic. She has a = 
= bigger lesson than these to teach — Farming ! = 
= Winthrop College, in South Carolina, is training girls | |= 
= D y to teach farming, and as they go out into the rural | |= 
= 0 YOU RNOW districts to take charge of schools they carry with them = 
= that The Country Gentleman is the — the gospel of better agriculture. They are teaching = 
= best guide in the country to = 
= success in poultry-raising ? i ‘he Farmers of ' [ O morrow = 
= Do you knowthat Everyman’s | = 
= Garden, a weekly feature, will make Throughout the South girls and women are taking a = 
= your garden—fruits, flowers or — great place in agriculture. In Louisiana little girls are = 
= vegetables— grow as never before? raising great hogs for market. In the schools of that = 
a! | If You Are Farming Ten Thou- state housekeepers are being made — to be helpful farm- _ 
S| sand Acres or a Plat in the Back rs’ Wives when they grow up. In Mississippi girls and =| 
= | Wind Van Need boys together, in the agricultural high schools, are learn- = 
=| | : ing the doctrines of the new agriculture. =| 

| The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN ; =| 

poo ged time pr Blog You will find these stories in = 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY Bt zt i f ae = 

Independence Square Philadelphia, Pennsylvania . h e C O U N T RY G E N T L E M AN = 
OO AT 
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| “I thought they were only to 
| wipe the hands and face with, 

but now I’ve a hundred uses 
| for them.” 


For instance: polishing cut glass; cleaning win- 
dows, mirrors, bathtub faucets; for putting under 
cakes; for absorbing grease from doughnuts, 
meats, fish. Wrap a few with the children’s 
school lunch—the uses of ScotTissue-s are 
almost endless. 


# Markthis—wedon’t claim that Scot Tissue-s are 
} += an absolute necessity, but we compare them with 
other modern household labor savers, like the car- 
pet sweeper, thedustless mop, the vacuumcleaner, 
etc. Scot’'Tissue-s Ze/p you make your work easter and 
ensure better work. Will cost you very little to try. You 
will be so pleased with ScotTissue-s that you will gladly 
buy the most economical size from your dealerat 35c(50c 
west of the Mississippi and Canada), but if your dealer 
does not carry Scot issue-s, send us 10¢ (in Canada15c) 
to cover postage, packing, etc., and we will mail you a 
special roll. For 10c extra we will include a neat fixture. 


































You will recognize this carto 
at your dealer’s 





Scott Paper Co. 


4 


4 S 720 Glenwood Ave. 
> \ Philadelphia, Pa. 
% Also makers 
¥, NS of ScotTissue 
%, X Toilet Paper, 
“bp Dydees, Table 
~ = NX Covers. 



















/_da this . icture-Hanging 
crystal-clear soap we Simplified 
have caught the real fragrance no be pictures 
of violets. Send 2c stamp for 


always straight—walls 
made attractive. 


e 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass heads, needle points. For small 
re oO Ee 
etc. Two sizes, 14 dozen Cc 





sample cake, enough 
to last over a week. 
Write today. 

Address the Andrew 
Jergens Co., Dept. 
_ 207, Spring Grove 
"ian Ave., S in- 





















Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hanger with a twist. Made of | 
brass withtool-tem pered steel nail— 
note angle at which nail enters wall. 
Place ordinary screw eye in back of 
_* frame, hook it to the Hanger and your 
Picture is up. For mirrors, hall racks, 
etc. Two sizes, No. 25 (holds 20 Ibs.) » 
doz. 10c, or No. 28( 100 Ibs.) 34 doz. 10c. 
At stationery, hardware, photo-supply and de- 
Pariment stores or bymail, Sena 2st St. Padodehekin, Ps 


Z:\°* MOORE PUSH-PIN C0, 140 Berkley St.. Philadelphia, Pa. | 


RISWOLD 
Waffle Iron 


Give the kiddies and grown-ups crisp, 
uffy, golden brown waffles for breakfast, 
with maple syrup. They just make their 
mouths water to see them—but ah! how 
good they taste! Geta Griswold Waffle 
Iron at your dealer’s and give the folks a 
regular treat. Its thick, heavy pans distribute the 
heat so overly that every waffle is perfectly cooked. 
| Waffles can be turned without 
| 
| 


lifting pan. Hollow handles will 
| not burn the fingers. Many other / 
fe’ exclusive features. Styles forcoal j 


wf or Sas stoves. 
Z 














PHILIPSBORNS 
Canvas Slipper 
BARGAIN 


C81140—T wo Strap Imported White Canvas Button Sl ip- 
per. Medium toe; heel and sole. Small tailored bow 

of rep across top. Sizes 244to8. Widths: rx 
and E. EASILYWORTH $1.50, 98 

PRICE, PREPAID. . ¢« & aC 
Philipsborn guarantees sat tisfa act ion or =s 
money back. Send today for FREE /} SS f 
copy of Philipsborn’s new, en- py. 
larged catalog—a thousand bar. yea 
gains in everything for wom- Ay 
en's, misses’, girls’ and be ys’ f 

wear. Showing latest styles 
—gTeatest value. 
















*\ 








Send for free book of recipes. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. 


Money 
Zack Instantly 
Without Question 

























Erie, Pa. R 
duter ° 

PHILIPSBORN, itouse Dept. 53, Chicago | & 

e 100 Engraved Amouncements, $5.40 QUALITY Ser 1 25c fo . — ome pant Soe 
eG . MEM invitations. $6.75,2envelopes foreach. FURNITURE ° high re € liture, ley r indec 

2 @ UJ Y os Mm Fach add’125, 55c. P "| Es t pleased. QUALITY FURNITURE CO. 
raved Call aw — Cc $y $1. Writ te for ar and or- Direct to You 431 Quality Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
rect forms Royal Engraving Co.,17 §.9th St., Phila. Pa. References: Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, Kent State Bank, Grand Rapids. 














R a FA 
Made in Radmoor, Eng.,in 1792 | 
Sade in Gedateishin since 1887 | 25c to $2 per pair 


We are the oldest manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in America 
and back our hosiery with our famous square deal guarantee—‘‘If for 
any reason these hose prove unsatisfactory return them and get 
new ones. We leave it to your sense of fairness.” 


Our Honest Dollar Ladies Silk Stocking in 65 colors is Sold by all good dealers. 
the best dollar hosiery value ever offered to the public. Booklet FREE. 


Thos. E. Brown & Sons, 2nd and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 



































A Hopeless Old Attic 


And How it Was Made Into a Place of Beauty 
By Helen R. Albee 


























The West End of the Old Attic 


fe attic pictured is similar to thousands 
of others scattered all over the country. 
You probably have one just like it, a greedy 
catch-all for things that a spirit of thrift, or 
sentiment, keeps you from throwing away. 
Why not make a grand clearance and turn 
it into a place of beauty? This was a question 
that came to me last spring and I looked at my 
attic critically and saw a floor area of twenty- 
five feet by twenty-eight feet, a needless amount 
of it hidden away under the eaves. The ridge- 
pole was not more than twelve feet high, and 
there were alsoa small undersized window inthe 
east end and two more windows in the west end, 
all of them uncased. 
The worst feature 





The Entrance to the Old Attic 


capacious closet, eight feet square if you count 
the feet that crouch down under the eaves, 
where now big and little trunks, handbags and 
suitcases are tucked away; and apole stretched 
the full length in front of them accommodates 
any number of coat forms. The closet was 
dark when walled up, so the old sashes from one 
of the west windows were set in to give light. 
On the other side of the staircase, instead of 
using 2 common balustrade the lattice idea was 
again introduced in a panel set into the plas- 
tered wall, which not only gives light to the 
Narrow staircase, but also increases ventilation 
for the room and, as an ornament it gives 

distinction to the 





was a rudely shaped 
chimney that rose 
awkwardly from the 
fireplaces below and 
stood within six feet 
ofthe west end. The 
means of entrance 
to this plebeian quar- 
ter wasmerely a hole 
in the floor. The jl- 
lustrations above 
present a fair idea of 
conditions without 
further comment. 
As a beginning two 
dormer windows, 








whole attic. 

I was so pleased 
with the small win- 
dows in the stairway 
that I repeated the 
idea in another closet 
that was constructed 
on the farther side of 
this same north dor- 
mer window. Old 
window sashes were 
again utilized for the 
upper portion, and 
small-paneled doors 
were placed below. 
The front facing of 
the closet is high 








each eight feet wide, 
were grafted on to 
the roof, one on the 
north, the other onthe south side, so that now 
there is always a good current of air stirring 
— some quarter. The ceiling of the dormers 
is left open to the peak that is more than ten 
feet high, which gives a lofty appearance to the 
room. The main ceiling is only seven and a 
half feet high, though it looks much higher, as 
the walls and ceiling are papered with a soft 
creamy tan paper copied from the Japanese 
grass cloth, and the break between them is 
not perceptible. It is agreat mistake to make 
a strong contrast of color between the walls 
and ceiling in dormer rooms. It always takes 
at least a foot from the apparent height of the 
ceiling of the room. 

The windows were made as wide as possible, 
and their plainnessis relieved by setting a little 
frame across the top panes of the upper sash 
with a lattice made of crossed strips taken from 
a discarded rush curtain; this gives the appear- 
ance of leaded glass. Below the windows in one 
dormeris placed a couch witha cover made out 
of a quaint blue and white English counterpane. 
In the other corner a writing-table is placed so 
that the light can fall over the shoulders. 


| OW to utilize floor space under the sloping 

eaves, which is Shown occupied by trunks 
in the illustration abov e, Was 4 problem. This 
is the natural place for closets, but I wanted 
them to be a decorative addition from a struc- 
tural point of view. The holein the floor, which 
represented the stairway, was also inconven- 
iently placed, yet there was no other available 
place for it. It lay so close to the north roof 
that there was almost no head space below the 
rafters on that side, although under foot sixty- 
four square feet of floor space was practically 
lost. It was decided to make this corner into a 


The Chimney as it Was Reconstructed 


enough to approach 
the shelves without 
stooping, and in the 
three-foot depth is abundant room in the upper 
and lower divisions to store an unlimited quan- 
tityof clothing as wellas blanketsand bed linen. 

One of the small windows in the west wall 
was cut down almost to the floor and the 
second one was cut into a door leading out on 
to a balcony that overhangs a flower garden 
just below. The space between this window 
and the row of closets was made into a book- 
case, and a narrow space on the left side was 
turned into a medicine closet. 


W JE PROCEEDED with the old chimney 

very gingerly, for it stood its ground 
against all ourimprovements. It was essential 
to the open wood fires in the rooms below and 
therefore could not be removed. It had an 
unpleasant way of catching fire at inopportune 
times, soit could not be sealed up with safety. 
As the room lacked a mantel shelf two low 
shelves were constructed with lids that could be 
raised in time of need. This compromise with 
an awkward stack of bricks is picturesque. A 
rug hanging on the front face hides the flue 
where a stovepipe can enter Just as soon as the 
cold weather sets in. 

A maple floor was laid over the old one, 
and the woodwork is of North Carolina pine 
finished in a rich golden brown by mixing a 
Craftsman stain with orange shellac varnish 
and thinning with wood alcohol. This finish 
brings out the grain of the wood beautifully 
without any gloss. 

It is a triumph to bring forth beauty froman 
unpromising object, and the pleasure we are 
having in this latest addition to the home has 
prompted me to give a detailed account of it, 
hoping it may encourage you also to build out a 
room to the heavens. 





















































Showing Door Treatment to Closets 





How the Entrance Looks Now 


















































HE exterior design of this garage, with the rough plaster base, shingled walls, 
and the broad, low roof, harmonizes with the bungalow to which it belongs. 


























ERE isa 

garage 
which, though 
simple in de- 
sign, has been 
made attractive 
by careful con- 
sideration of 
details. The 
stonework gives 
the impression 
of strength and 
durability, and 
the use of long, 
double case- 
ments is un- 
usual. 














HE garage 

above was 
planned fora 
motor enthusiast 
who also loves 
gardening. At 
one end is a spa- 
cious tool and 
work room. The 
One on the right 
is well designed 
andinexpensive. 
The pent roof is 
not necessary 
but saves the 
building from 
being common- 
place. 











lace maker's art. 





UAKER 


for Window’ 


look for t 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 





























XCELLENT judgment was used in the selection of site, the choice of materials 
and in the general design of this garage, which opens directly on the street. 








What is a Window For? 


| HE ideal window is the one that makes a room most cheer- 
| ful. Air and sunlight are the natural cheer-givers. And 
| the most sensible way to lure them into our homes is through 

curtains of air-welcoming, light-softening Quaker Craft-Lace. 


Quaker Craft-Lace (made especially for window draping) 
offers you the choice of hundreds of original and exclusive 
designs, each one a perfect and enduring example of the 


Quaker Craft-Lace, sold by the yard, cuts to any size and shape, 
enabling you to put individuality into your window drapery. 


4 CRAFT-IACE 


Ask your dealer to show you the wide variety of Quaker Craft-Lace designs and 
ea Quaker Head on the board on which it is woun | 
Under the name of “Quaker” you can also obtain ip Me Lace Curtains of | 
sre uality and charm. They are made in a thousand designs. Quaker Lace 
Curtains make beautiful furnishings. And they launder perfectly. 
Send for “‘The Quaker Book of Window Draping.”’ It will give you a wealth of 
suggestions and helps both in textand illustrations. Free on request. Send forit today. 


Makers of Quaker Craft-Lace, Quaker Lace Curtains and Quaker Laces. 
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Draping 


PHILADELPHIA 











“*RANGER’’ BICYCLES 


Have imported roller chains, sprocketsand 
pedals; NewDeparture Coas ler -Brakesand 
Hubs; PunctureProof Tires; highest grade 
equipmentand many advanced features pos- 
sessed by nootherwheels. Guaranteed Syrs. 


AR 

i, 

WM LOWEST PRICES #5, 224% 
Hm bicycles at exceedingly low prices. Other 


A reliable models from Ce up. ‘ aad good 
Ree Second-hand mac 


10 Days’ Free Trial We pends he 
Sreight prepatad,anywhere in uv. oF} with- 
out a cent in advance. DO NOT BUY a 
bicycle ora pair of tires from Pen atany 
price until you get our big new catalog and 
special prices andan attractive new offer. 
A postal ee everything. [i rite tt now. 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, 
and sundries, Aalf usual prices. Rider 
Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bicycles, tires 
and sundries. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO, Dept. F-161 CHICAGO 








Crépe de Chine Dress $12.75 a 


Direct from manufacturer, express peopel: Po» 
fit guaranteed; money back if not satisfied. AS A 
Style 321 illustrated. Good quality crépe de : 
chine; open front model waist trimmed with 
fichu of fine shadow lace. Skirt has new flounce 
tunic. Colors black, navy, Copenhagen, brown, 
wisteria, mahogany. Order by style number; give 
bust and waist measurements. 

| New catalogue R-1 of dresses and costumes 
free on request. 


MATERNITY DRESSES 


Don't wear ill-fitting, uncomfortable dresses 
during maternity when you can get dresses that 
fit the figure at all times, wear well and are stylish. 

Style 331, same as style 321 (illustrated) but for 
maternity, $13.2 25. Can also be worn after mater- 
nity. Order by number. Give bust and nor 
waist measurements. For other maternity dresses, 
ask for Maternity Catalogue M-1. 

asia Monk, faction or money refunded. 


Manufacturing Co., 433 W. Broadway, New York 
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Baby Outfits and Patterns 


My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns, full il- 
lustrated directions for making, materials to use, 
only 25c with list of Baby’s First Needs. 

Will also send Free in plain envelope my beau- 
tiful catalog of 62 pages of garments from Birthto 
14 years. Send now and save yourself Time, 
Money and Worry. Complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Send today. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 105 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 





FACTORY TO YOU 
No. 1671. ‘For College, School or Society 


Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon request. 
SPECIAL OFFER: either style of pins here illustrated 
with any three letters and figures, one or two colors 
ofenamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each ; $3.00 
dozen ; SILVER PLATE, 15c each ; $1.50 dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO.,250 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


3) CLASS PINS 














Is Your Refrigerator Poisoning 


30 Days’ Trial—Factory Price—Cash or Credit 

Direct from factory to you. We pay 
freight and guarantee your money back and 
removal of refrigerator at no expense to 
you if youare not absolutely satisfied. Easy 
terms if more convenient for you. Send 
for book NOW—A letter or postal. 





Your Family? 


Your doctor will tell you that a 
refrigerator which cannot be kept 
sweet, clean and wholesome, as you can easily 
keep the Monroe, is always dangerous to the 
health of your family. 








Gbh*' Monroe’ 











is the Refrigerator You Hear So Much 

About — the Refrigerator with Genuine 

Solid Porcelain Food Compartments — 
Every Corner Rounded 


which can be kept free of breeding places for the 
disease germs that poison food which in turn poisons 
people. Not cheap “bathtub” porcelain-enamel, but 
one solid piece of snow-white unbreakable porcelain 
ware—nothing to crack, craze, chip, break or absorb 
moisture—but genuine porcelain, over an inch thick— 
as easily cleaned as a china bowl—not a single crack, 
crevice, joint, screw-head or any other lodging place 
for dirt'and the germs of disease and decay. Send for 


| EE frigerators 
which explains all this and tells you how to select 
your home refrigerator—how to tell the good from 
the bad—how to have better and more nourishing 
food—how to keep food longer without spoiling and 
how to cut down ice bills—how to guard against 
sickness and doctor bills. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station 7-C, Lockland, O. 
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Capyignt 1940. by Kellogg Teastee Core Flake Co 


Kelloggs 
can’t say “KELLOGG’S Please” 


but you can when you ask for corn flakes. 


Look for this Signature 


WK. K Loge 
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THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL ‘ The Price of The Journal 


pPUseanikD once a month. By subscription: One 
INCORPORATING THE HOME JOURNAL Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage “free in the 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


7. you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 


ZZ 
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Should your subscription expire with this issue of 

THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the 

fifth of June to avoid missing the next issue. We can- 

not begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscrib- 

ers should always use Postal or Express money orders in 

’ remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
k Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 


NEw YorK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
TON: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuIcAGO : Homé Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
LONDON: 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


EDITED BY EDWARD W-BOK 
KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN, MANAGING EDITOR 


Copyright, 1914(Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company; in the United States and> 
Great Britain. Entered at Stationers Hall, London, England.All rights reserved. Entered as second-class 
matter May 6,19II,at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3,1879. 
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appears on your present address label. Sometimes a \ Reg fi N ppg oo ng Islands. Single copies: 15 cents NY 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this PUBLISHED ON THE TWENTIETH OF EAGH 4 ; each. on “Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where {7 
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The Journal This Summer What 35,000 Girls Taught Me 

a & 

. NE day Ruth Grenville, college girl and T t f hi b Ill: How They Fulfill the Eternal y 

\ up-to-the-minute in everything that inter- e on en S O 1S Ul | : eT % & Femini : Ambiti ue N 

ests the modern, alert, clear-minded American sini eminine Ambition si a 

; young woman of today, made up her mind that From a Monotype . 

; she was going to New York and play whatever REMI OE PSE Se) SoD. to) Rd, Me os hs ow Te f by Walter H cenit [232. oes Fa, Gh. hanays ti &2 Gz 

4 ) part Fate cast her for in the drama of her time hk Cates Mets Pies shes , a $ 

: ) as it is enacted in ‘‘the greatest city in the = = . ai ee ee “ 

\ world.” Feminine to her fingertips, and fem- How Do You Explain These Things? .... + Lyman Abbott, D.D. . See 2 A Club With One Idea: To Make Money 
Es \ inist no less, adventures naturally came to her, EINE RENUINGS VIC: 5, oe 3S ae DE ata OES atari Je Fs 3 

e Y and what these adventures were and how Ruth See | Le Ee a ee ee A I en nee Pe a ar ae . [the Co . the largest in the world, exists 

5 met them are told by Walter Prichard Eaton or the benefit of THE JoURNAL’s girl readers. No dues 

E in a series of ple entitled: ‘“‘Ruth Gren- SPECIAL ARTICLES nor fees are charged, and the only requirement for 

: ill . Feminist: Her Ad tu in the Cit The Love of a Man ’ entrance is the desire to earn money. Any girl whoisin- 

2 ville — eminist: ee adventures Im the Wily ae Loh 65 a & oO VICHY «Ook sw oe 9 terested is invited to correspond with the Manager of The 

q That Doesn’t Care,” which will begin in one of An Appreciation From a Wife | Girls’ Club, Tu Lapies’ Home Journat, Philadelphia. | 

s the coming summer numbers of THE JouRNAL. Decoration by Franklin Booth 

z And they are but one group among a multi- The Girl and the Moment . . = ‘ Wz AT do girls work for?” 

4 tude of stories and articles, the latter them- In Which the Man Finally Decided } Bt aero ce epee pee, aco ets) so iar The smart and prompt answer, of 
R selves so filled with human interest that they “This is My Wife”. . ene course, is ‘‘Money.” But what stands back of 
# have all the appeal of stories that will make Decorations by M.T. and T. M. Bevans ; the money symbol? How is Girls’ Club money W% 
4 the summer-of-1914 numbers of THE LADIEs’ Is Any Man Easy to Live With? ....... . Margaretta Tuttle ........ «12 spent? Between the first of October and th j 

: E Pp e 4 

% h Home JouRNAL among the most directly ap- The College Slouch. . . . William Howard Taft ...... 13 present date our busy members have earned y 

4 K pealing that have been issued. Decoration by Rutherford Boyd and Illustration From Photograph ; j more than $58,000. If we follow that sum to Ng 

{ \ “You are (Not) Charming, My Dear” .... . Elizabeth Wilmerding Anstruther . 22 its ultimate object of expenditure we’ve a pretty i 
Fe 4 > asti tories to Come Decoration by Franklin, Booth good notion of the ambitions of the typical 

; : TaN bee eania nrg sine . Robert J. Burdette 24 American girl. 

: ZN OR instance, further, there is a short serial What it Has Done forthe World ie A 
f aN by Kathleen Norris, whose splendid story How I Feel at Sixty-Five ............ . Horace Fletcher, M.A. : 25 The Passion for Giving i 
AN “Mother” every JouRNAL reader will recall Illustration From Photography _ i 
a with pleasure. It is entitled ‘‘Julian’s Little What the Woman’s Club Has Done. . .. . . Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker. . 26 T IS an old, old story. All this new experi- zs 
f in Girl,” and it is concerned with the deep, human STORIES ence of working — eye of possessing y 

fs drama that is played around a child ‘‘who : - an income independent of father or mother Y, 
BN must never know.” His Royal Happiness—IV .......... .. Mrs. Everard Cotes ....... 7,8 or elder brother, has not left on our girls the A 

an Then there is Mrs. Mary Raymond Shipman Illustrations by F.C. Yohn ; slightest taint of sordidness or selfishness. It aN 
“N Andrews, author of ‘‘The Perfect Tribute,” Mrs. King Gets Posted a Little More .... . Frances Greenman ....... 14 would not be too much to say that fully one- ps) 
BN who also will contribute to several coming num- _ Decoration by Rutherford Boyd ; : 7 third of all the money earned through The Girls’ Ak 
a bers.. Mrs. Andrews’s story is of the crisis that The Teacher Who Taught the Governor . . . . Edwin Balmer . . iS Club has been spent on others! I have just y 
impended i in the life of a modern girl of wealth Illustrations by Paul Julien Meylan ' om : pulled out a drawe rful of ‘‘thank-you”’ letters (0! 
f and society, and how she met it. She was DIAG 5c: « : . . Charles Tenney Jackson 16 from Club girls, acknowledging Club sz ilary WW) 
; helped by a man who, in guiding her, found Henry of Navarre— Ohio .. ; > Hall Es checks, Swastika pins and other gifts. From KA 
I ) i - frets : Holworthy Hall .. : : 17 eat eal NZ 
that he was really making his own life, although V: The Girl Who Repeated J that collection I picked 158 which mentioned NZ 
in so doing it appeared that he was wrecking Illustrations by Jay Hambidge : : how the money had been or would be spent, and Y 
9 the career that he had selected for himself. The Boot on the Other Foot... ...... - Ellis Parker Butler. . 18 the number of purely 1 unselfish uses for Club money 7 
b Yes, and there is Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd The Make-Believe House. . . ... . Grace Sartwell Mason 19 was no less than 78! y 
| whose series of stories of “‘ The Little Old Lady” Illustrations by Arthur I,fKeller : ae As I turned over those letters they seemed d 
| begins in the July number. Mrs. Brainerd is The Blind Spot—Ill . . : -.... + Justus Miles Forman 20,21 | fragrant with the odorofspikenard andmyrrh: YJ 
| another author oe have ry gre sag sis 2 — Pfeifer atlas we I am in receipt of your check for $16.25, and, of 4 
st successful THE JOURNAL has pub- Boy Preferred ./.\s PME Et i at a NY ; wv urse, you know | eful I< 

Hebel in the present no a most charming Tilustrations by Arthur E. Becher a a | wad ie Go ee a draft py ge ta ont Fae 
little old lady—a lavender-and-old-lace lady— sia hassel Nee Vek ie ie 7s eon is a te Comme « bs 

A A ; : ; ae : s 75 years old, and has alway 
turns back the pages of her pee of a and What the New Summer Hats Will be Like. . Ida Cleve Van Auken . 29 talked of how lee woul love to “ace °S Siidee F; 
Y gives the reader a chance to glimpse the inti- Madame Seraphine of New York . . } before dying,” etc., so I was more than glad to be EN 
} A pe poe ee ae ed ae She Makes Three Smart Dresses fbr I Ses a Sn gh Sastre 32 able to supply the ea ym these poacher AN 

P y. ot mignonette Ss Tom’s Wife : 44 MED , ANSAS. 4 

h Vy aroma of mince pies and doughnuts throughout une : it hee panei A. . y 
4 Actr as Sinehdon ‘Eaters lave received the check for my salary and 
| 4 the stories to the end that they will make you aoe a poteiage the pe Selected by Ethel Barrymore 33 thank you very much. I certainly am very proud Y 
| y hungry. Sere yO sy et ‘ers ee iit ‘<% . 36 to think I have earned it. For some years it has 
a Bs So far as ‘‘Henry of Navarre—Ohio” is con- What I See on Fifth Avenue... . ..... Alice Lon. . pis been the custom in the church I attend for all mem- 
| aN cerned he is married off in the next—the The Practical Summer-Mornin2 Dress ... . Selected by the Fashion E ditors 37 se earn their E caster Offerings. Ihave forthe §& 
AN June—issue of THE JouRNAL, and the story of Mrs. Ralston’s Chat . . sy — a neu Loe through Me ce L 
aN his marriage is about as finely American a story Some New Fashions That Paris Promises Pa Bes, Boren oh ae . 38 aa coniakeae nde poscna: Fee word rae hr Pimp ay 
LS as THE JOURNAL has published—we think—in for the Summer .../.. } pry ee ogt ad 
; g time = Te ‘ 39 
a a long time. reed pie ee : aduation Dress > Selected by the Fashion Editors 18 , I have some gone news to tell you. I have not 7 
N ' e New Brida Raines reusgnie: wot : ae done very much during the last month, but the 
ha The Best We Have Ever Published May I Trim Your Hat? } Ida Cleve V ule 56 little I did helped me to do something I had been 
yy May 1 Fix Your Hair?/ °° °° °° : da Cleve Van Auken. . an wanting to do for some time: give my dear little 
NY LL of which is to say nothing of Frances , x x PPP). Ua : mother a surprise party. I should like to say to 
NZ A Hodgson Burnett, who will likewise con- FOR THE CHILDREN any girl of The Girls Club that, if she tried it; she 

y 2 el sages: ~ ¢ - ~ : would find her mother would enjoy it as much a 
hd tribute to the July number, and Earl Derr Self-Made Pictures for Children’s Rooms C. Durand Chapman 34 mine did. Will earn more money soon. * ft 
Ky) zener, a — ed oem porness Niagara Falls . : . - P< = ONE OF Your CANADIAN GIRLS. \ 

4 sband,”’ ight to the Editor’s desk a mul- : ; ; hint \ 
iy re yee 1 bare geal duilahetut letters. Mr Flossie Fisher's Funnies . . “4 ; gis I myselfam such a ‘“‘mother” girl thatIen- WY 
vy tg ied wettaen for the July JourNAL a Tommy Kirby Causes Confusion When } . Helene Nyce... 2.2.2... 35 joy seeing how prominent a part ‘“Mother’s Na 

y rers as = c ® > J es : ra ce? “ sates = ae t 

4 story of a Boston Winterslip who of his own He Tries to Plow ........-.-. gate stirs. si se tae’ s Moe tick- S4 

s se 2SS y 
1 volition became a plain John Smith, and POETRY ie ave ie Tn thts distribution of Club Shen % 
i hay ba —but Mr. Biggers will tell his own story Roadside Flowers : ie Sot ee Bliss Carman .......... 18 The husbands aren’t forgotten either, w al iN 
in due time. ; y > Strickland Gillilan . _ 24 ; 
AN ; . fact Elizabeth D ae re The EverNew....... tes es ? coe < we have married members; one girl has sent & 
BN oat oe ee vig eld The Lonely Star... . . . . . Jeffery Farnol ....... 73 opera tickets to a music-loving friend, and AN 
aN e Pretty Suftragette, Seen ’Round Father’s Grip .. . see kt o . Strickland Gillilan. . . 81 even a dear little Junior from Washington ZN 

Q ber, will lead off the summer JOURNALS’ fic- : Age AN 
ZN ia cthar wall, “wet Galak an te is ote : E : writes: ‘‘With the money I earned from the a 

eh he, aaa ; MAKING YOUR HOME LOOK PRETTY Club I bought five pairs of shoes { - & 

N sion of authors who will pass through the suc- ae e Feta! I of shoes for my d 

\ ceeding hot-weather issues, apart from those If You are Doing Over Your Living-Room . . Ekin W -. ae ; . 83 orothers and sisters. , 

N already mentioned, are E lizabeth Jordan, Kay The Spring-Flower Cushion ..... . Designs by Ethel Davis is ‘Seal, . 84 ; j g 

‘ Cleaver Strahan, Justus Miles Forman and Giving a Summer Touch to Winter ciate) ae COS 85 Some are Saturday’s Children A 

Patience Bevier Cole I's S ilead R neh z da ee hess 86 ; i p 

y Patience Bev A Girl's Stenciled Room . . . ars UT we, of course, have Saturday’s children BS 

; Stories? New Linens for the Dining- Table oP as . Designs by Cora E.Scott-Waring 87 in this Club as well as Friday’s. You recall , 
¥ Well! poe ; A Dinin&-Room Furnished in English Oak . . Ekin Wallick . 25 265 88 part of the old rime? 
te ~~ ~ best II think — Jou fa a Ps selaghtiead The Ideal Bathroom in the Little House. . . Charles E. White, Jr. a ack 90 Friday’s child is loving and giving 

published, we a ink here in the office. A aes seb “ag inten eae 9] Sieg? . ie 8 

RY And when you’ve read them may you be no A Kitchen With Everything in Reac ~ aturday — mu ane _— 

iy ae pe ee ae ; ee oe yU Can wor r gd 
\7 less enthusiastic, is our earnest hope. GENERAL ARTICLES AND DEPARTMENTS Preise he pee Rate pote A — — 

& . , cs « . a 

NY = Piano Questions Answered by Josef Hofmann . 3h » OF the girl who is doing this is apt to write fewer 
NZ : 3 The Minister’s Social Helper Sen de oe a 28 and less demonstrative letters than she who is 
NY Love in a Garden Suggests Some Mothers’ Day Memorials . | working for pin-money. I don’t believe that I 
\ 4 : F : Having Flowers on Your Apartment Porch. . Una Nixson Hopkins . 30 have ever received six non-business letters from 

y “OULD any picture be, prettier than this What You Can Do in a City Back Yard ee, ee our brilliant California member who has earned 

3 ¥ month’s cover, which is from a monotype The Ideas.of a Plain Country Woman ... . The Country Contributor. . 40 $4000 in three years; but that does not mean 

Z by Walter H. E verett? He calls the picture What Can I Do? : ; that she and her kind are not even more “loy- 

Es ‘“Love in a Garden,” and it certainly is well mls Wike Atay: ae tht ea Edited by Edith Rickert . . 42 ing and giving” than the rest, for they have 
y named. ‘ es ~ aa more to love and give with! 

AN : { Jennie C. Jones and | : 

AN As this cover will no doubt be much appre- What Can I )6 on the Farm? ed eer errs I have told you today a little about where 

. ciated, and many of our readers will like to ; : ag” nal . ‘ 4 pee the Club money goes; let me complete the story 

\ have a copy of it for framing, we have had a The Rural School-Teacher . . . Raeaeeee ye = “ RINSE eee sare 0 by telling you, by personal letter, where the 

special limited edition printed, just like the Believe Me... . ae, Meer S|: Wee er Sen ee Club money comes from. Just address: 
cover, in all its original colors. As long as the The Young Mothers’ Registry. . . Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D ... 58 Tue MANAGER or THE G  CLy 
supply lasts we will mail a copy, packed in a Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal , : eg Spe S-k Rug ere ne es Ka MAN: : > GrRLs’ CLUB 
strong tube, for ten cents, post- -free, or three THE LaprEes’ HoME JOURNAL , 
3 . copies for twenty-five cents. PHILADELPHIA BS 
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How We Got Our Bible 


Please tell me, in a few words, how we got 
our Holy Bible. 


HE Bible is a library of sixty-six different 

books, written by between forty and fifty 
different writers. Most of the authors are un- 
known. The earliest book was written prob- 
ably about twelve hundred years before Christ; 
the last book, with possibly one exception, 
toward the close of the First Century or the 
beginning of the Second Century. Thus this 
library was over a thousand years in process of 
formation. It is sometimes said that church 
councils determined what books should con- 
stitute this library. That is not strictly accu- 
rate. The books which were found spiritually 
helpful and inspiring were made use of by 
common consent: the Old Testament books 
by the Jewish synagogues, the New Testament 
books by the Christian churches. The church 
councils recorded what was the usage of the 
churches in this respect. They did not so much 
determine which books should be used as 
register the determination that had been 
reached by the spontaneous action of the 
churches. Authority is given to the Bible, not 
primarily by the decree of a church council, 
but by the experience of the devout men of all 
ages. I think it is Whittier who said: “We 
know that the Bible is inspired because it is 
inspiring.”’ 


Being Good and Doing Good 


I contend that to be good is not enough: to 
do good is our duty. My brother takes the 
view that if we are good we do good. It 
seems to me this is too passive a doctrine. 
May we know how you feel on this point? 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON expresses 
in his “Christmas Sermon” a sentiment 
which bears on your question: ‘‘There is an 
idea abroad among moral people that they 
should make their neighbors good. One person 
I have to make good: myself. But my duty 
to my neighbor is much more nearly expressed 
by saying that I have to make him happy—if 
I may.’ Consider how many of the works of 
Jesus Christ had for their purpose simply mak- 
ing people happy. He began His life by con- 
verting water into wine, simply to prolong the 
festivities of a wedding occasion. He fed five 
thousand in the wilderness, because He had 
compassion on account of their hunger; and 
though He afterward made this incident the text 
for a sermon He did not accompany the inci- 
dent with any moral reflections at the time. He 
accompanied some of His healings with moral 
lessons, some He did not. He compared His 
ministry to one playing in the market place, 
that the children might dance to his music. He 
who by his character and his unconscious in- 
fluence carries happiness with him wherever 
he goes is following the example of the Master. 
To do right is better than to think aright; but 
to be right is better than either. Only that is 
true righteousness in conduct which springs 
spontaneously from righteousness of character. 
The best influence is unconscious influence. I 
recall one woman of my acquaintance, who, of 
all persons I have ever known, was a peace- 
maker. I do not know that she ever interfered 
to settle quarrels, though I presume she some- 
times did. But by her presence she diffused 
the spirit of peace wherever she went. 


Christianity and Churchianity 


Reared a Christian, spiritually sensitive, 
deeply interested in the higher life, eager to 
promote Christian principles but estranged 
from the church by a sense of the crude and 
impossible doctrines prevailing, what am I 
to do? I feel a distinct loss in being unable 
to codperate in church work. 
HERE is a great difference between Chris- 
tianity and Churchianity, just as there is 
a great difference between loyalty to country 
and adherence to party, or between getting an 
education and going to school. The best way 
for most boys to get an education is to go to 
school; but some boys have got an education 
without going to school, and a good many boys 
have gone to school without getting an educa- 
tion. The best way for most of us to serve our 
country is to work with some party organiza- 
tion; but some men have served their country 
without belonging to any party, and a good 
many men have worked with their party to 
the injury of the country. Soa man may serve 
the cause of Christ without belonging to any 
church, and he may belong to the church and 
not serve the cause of Christ. But the best way 
for most of us is to work in fellowship with some 
branch of the Church of Christ, recognizing 
the fact that other members of the church, how- 
ever they may differ from us in opinion, share 
with us our spirit of consecration. We need 
not criticize their opinions, and there is no 
reason why we should be irritated because their 
opinions seem to us wrong. Let us follow the 
example of Jesus Christ, Who certainly was out 
of sympathy with very much of the religious 
teaching of His time, but Who worked in the 
church and with the church, attending and 
preaching in the synagogues as long as the 
synagogue authorities would allow Him to do 
so, and attacking not the intellectual errors of 
His time, but the sins and the hypocrisies 
whether within or without the church. 
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‘NV RELIGIOUS matters an age of doubt has been followed by an age of questioning. At no 
other time, perhaps, within the last decade has the great moral and ethical awakening among 
the people led to so many questions about religious beliefs and right living as at the present time. 
The Bible is today literally the storm-center of hungry questioning. Into this healthy maelstrom 
of questioning The Ladies’ Home Journal has asked Doctor Abbott to come and make clear, 
through concise and popular explanation, some of the points of doubt which are in the minds of 


The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 








Does the Bible Teach “Eternal Torment”? 


Do you believe the Bible teaches eternal 
torment for the wicked? 


CAN best answer this question by quoting, 

from an article contributed by me in 1889 
to a book entitled, ‘The Unknown Country,” 
the following paragraph: “I cannot be dog- 
matic respecting the future state; I seek not to 
know what God has not clearly revealed. I 
cannot with curious eyes peer into that utter 
darkness which lies beyond the shut door. I 
can only say, as the result of a quarter of a 
century’s study of the New Testament, that in 
my judgment there is very little init to warrant 
belief in endless conscious sin and suffering, 
and much in it to warrant the belief that the 
end of sin is death, that life and immortality 
are the gift of God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, that when God shall have finished the 
work of redeeming grace, and the song of 
triumph shall ascend from His redeemed 
children, no groans and no rebellious and de- 
spairing discords shall mingle with and 
mar the hymns of praise.” In illustration of 
this note the fact that the ‘‘fire that is not 
quenched” and “the worm that dieth not”’ are 
symbols of destruction, not of torment. Out- 
side of the walls of Jerusalem, in the valley of 
Gehenna, was kept perpetually burning a fire, 
on which the offal of the city was thrown to be 
destroyed. This is the ‘‘hell fire’? of the New 
Testament. Christ warns His auditors that 
persistence in sin will make them offal, to be 
cast out from the holy city and destroyed. 


What is the Meaning of Religion? 


“Religion is the life of God in the soul of 
man.” I should like to ask: (1) Howis such 
a life received? (2) Can the processes by 
which the human mind is prepared to re- 
ceive such a life be defined? (3) What may 
be the consciousness of the “‘soul of man” 
when conscious of the “life of God”? 


AYS Adolf Harnack: ‘Not only in the be- 

ginning was the Word, the Word that was 
at once Deed and Life; but the living, resolute, 
indomitable Word, namely the Person, has al- 
ways been a power in history, along with and 
above the power of circumstance.” This Living 
Person is in the world now, unseen but not 
unfelt, inspiring with high ideals, encouraging 
with great hopes and equipping with power for 
real achievements, as He was in the First 
Century in Palestine. He who realizes the 
presence of this power and opens his soul to 
receive its mystic influence lives a life of joyous 
freedom—the freedom of the Spirit. But the 
influence of this Divine Person is not confined 
to those who are conscious of His presence. 
‘*Beloved,’’ says John, *‘ let us love oneanother: 
for love is of God; and every one that loveth is 
born of God, and knoweth God.’’ Wherever 
the spirit of love, service and sacrifice is seen in 
human life there is seen something of the life of 
God in the soul of man, as wherever there is 
seen a bud, a blossom or a leaf in the world 
there is seen the influence of sunlight. God 
knows and helps innumerable multitudes who 
do not know Him or know that they are helped 
by Him. How shall we prepare to receive this 
life? Paul answers this question in saying that 
God will give eternal life to those who by 
patient continuance in well-doing seek for 
glory and honor and immortality. And Jesus 
Christ answers it in telling His disciples: ‘If 
a man love Me he will keep My words: and 
My Father willlove him, and We will come unto 
him, and make Our abode with him.’’ Some 
persons are more conscious of this direct 
divine influence than others, but the value of 
the influence does not depend upon our con- 
sciousness of it, but upon our practical life in 
harmony with it. 





-——— 


TO ALL WHO ASK QUESTIONS 


possible for him to answer every question sent to him. 
The Journal readers send him those which seem to him of the greatest importance and interest, 
and which he believes can be helpfully answered in simple terms and in a brief space. Those who 
desire a fuller treatment of the subjects here discussed are referred to the pages of “‘The Outlook,”’ 
of which periodical Doctor Abbott is Editor-in-Chief, where for more than twenty-five years he 
has been discussing in his regular weekly editorial contributions the practical and philosophical 


| 
| OCTOR ABBOTT cannot undertake to answer questions by personal letter, nor will it be 
| 


problems of the life of the spirit. 





In order that the largest number of questions may be answered, and the greater number of 
persons thereby helped, space cannot be spared for comments on answers here given. Address all 
letters to Lyman Abbott, D.D., in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The Chief Thing in True Religion 


Important as are the church and the creed 

is not character the chief thing in true 

religion? 

HAT answer does the Bible make to this 
question? God summons the children of 

Israel to Mount Sinai. Moses brings down 
from the Mount, in the Ten Commandments, 
God’s answer to your question. His message 
to Israel may be put in a sentence thus: 
Reverence God, honor your parents, keep a 
little time sacred for rest and ministry to the 
higher life, respect the four fundamental rights 
of your neighbor—the rights of the person, of 
the family, of property and of reputation, and 
do this heartily; and you shall be a nation of 
priests to Jehovah. Five or six centuries later, 
when Israel had broken these laws of God and 
the Israelites were under comdemnation for 
their sins, and asked the prophet Micah what 
sacrifice they should offer to be reconciled to 
God, he answered them: ‘What doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” Returning after the exile to their holy 
city, and asking what they must do to ascend 
into the hill of the Lord and stand in His holy 
place, the Psalmist answered them: ‘‘He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart, who hath 
not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully, he shall receive the blessing from 
the Lord, and righteousness from the God of 
his salvation.’”? Four or five centuries later 
Jesus Christ came. Paul summed up the 
teachings of Jesus Christ in the following 
words: ‘‘The grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously and godly, in 
this present world; looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Savior Jesus Christ.” If you will 
reflect on these four passages you will get the 
Bible answer to your question. 


No Man is Wholly Good or Wholly Evil 


Iam a young man, and I assure you, sir, it 
is pretty hard to square facts with precepts. 
We honor men high in history who we 
know were unclean in their personal 
thoughts and lives—to be personal, a man 
like Benjamin Franklin, and a score of 
others. Now, are we to divorce a man’s 
achievements from his personallife? If not, 
and the two must be judged together, pray 
why the high position given these men? 


HERE are two answers to be given to this 

question: first, “‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.’’ We have a right to measure men’s 
achievements and to measure their influence, 
in other words their place in history, but it is 
not for us to judge their personal character. 
We know too little of the temptations to which 
they have been subjected, the struggles they 
may have made against those temptations, the 
influence of the time and the associations 
among which their lives have been cast. Judg- 
ment of their character must be left to Him 
Who alone knows these secrets of life. Second, 
no man is wholly good and no man is wholly 
evil. We all act from mixed motives. We all 
possess mixed characters. A man may have 
the virtue of courage and not of honesty; or 
the virtue of honesty and not of personal 
purity. He may have the virtue of kindliness 
and not of control of his appetites; or the vir- 
tue of control of his appetites and not the 
virtue of kindliness. And we may approve the 
one side of his character and the service which 
that enables him to render to mankind, while 
we disapprove the other side of his character 
and the injury which because of it he inflicts 
upon himself and upon others. 





He will select from the questions which 

















One God: and the Trinity 


You believe there is only one God, do you 
not? Thatthe Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost are one? 


CERTAINLY believe that there is but one 

God. I think the doctrine of the Trinity has 
sometimes been preached and has often been 
understood as though there were three Gods. 
For such preaching there is no warrant in the 
Scripture, and very little warrant in the scholar- 
ship of the evangelical churches. There are 
three ways in which one person can be mani- 
fested to another person, and only three: by 
his works, by his life, and by personal com- 
panionship with him; a truth which [illustrate 
here by a figure which I have often used before. 
I ask a young lady if she knows Schumann. 
She replies: “Perfectly.” I ask her: ‘‘When 
did he live?” Shereplies: ‘‘Ido not know; I 
only know his works.’”’ By knowing Schumann 
perfectly she means that she can play every- 
thing that Schumann has written. Then she 
goes tothelibrary, getsdown a lifeof Schumann, 
reads it. Now she gets a new point of view, a 
new acquaintance with Schumann. She under- 
stands him through the biography. If he were 
living she might visit him, become a guest in his 
house, become personally acquainted with him. 
Now she would get a third point of view, the 
point of view of personal acquaintance. The 
maid in the house who has personal acquaint- 
ance with Schumann, but cannot play his 
music, does not know him: The'musician who 
can play Schumann’s works, but never has 
met him, does not know him. The three 
avenues of approach are essential to a complete 
knowledge of character. We know God through 
His works, as the Creator; we know Him 
through the human life of Jesus of Nazareth, 
in whom He dwelt—that is, we know Him 
through His earthly biography; and we know 
Him through personal spiritual fellowship with 
Him—praying to Him and listening to His 
response. This threefold knowledge is essential 
to fullness of acquaintance. This is the prac- 
tical side of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Whether there is anything more, and if so what 
that something more is, I do not know. I am 
coutent to have an experience of God through 
Nature, through the life of Christ and through 
personal communion with Him, and leave the 
mystery of His nature an unsolved and an 
insoluble problem. 


Doctrine of the Incarnation 


Please explain John 1:1,2: “In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same 
was in the beginning with God.” Can you 
give us an understandable rendering of the 
above? 


FRIEND sits by your side in absent- 

minded meditation. He seems far away 
from you. You wonder what he is thinking 
about. Yousay: “A penny for your thoughts.” 
He wakes up suddenly from his day dreaming 
and speaks to you. His words interpret him to 
you. As achild I used to think, as the world in 
its childhood thought, that God was a beatific 
Being living in solitude and silence, Who about 
six thousand years ago came out of His silence 
to create the world, wound it up and set it 
going as a watchmaker winds his watch, and 
then relapsed into silence and rest again. John 
says this is a mistake. God was always a 
speaking God, a self-revealing God. He has 
been manifesting Himself in words and works 
from all eternity. Now this self-revealing God 
has been made flesh—that is, has entered into 
humanity and lived a human life and taber- 
nacled among us—pitched His tent with us, so 
that we might become acquainted with Him. 
This is John’s statement of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. 


The Meaning of the Soul and the Spirit 
What isthe soul? What isthe spirit? 


HERE is a theory, known as ‘“‘the tri- 

partite nature of man,” that man may be 
regarded as divided into three parts: body, 
soul and spirit. The theory is partly based on 
I Thessalonians v: 23: “ . . I pray God 
your whole spirit and soul and body be pre- 
served blameless . . .’’ According to this 
theory the body is the material house which man 
occupies; the soul is his animal nature, that 
portion of his life which he shares with the 
lower animals; and the spirit is his conscience, 
his faith, his reverence, which is peculiar to 
himself. Thus the spirit links him to God, 
the soul to the animal creation, and the body 
to the earth. This is a convenient method of 
classifying the various phenomena in the life 
of man, but I donot think that modern philos- 
ophy recognizes any distinctions in man which 
can be so sharply defined. Herbert Spencer 
says: ‘‘A brute thinks only of things that can 
be touched, seen, heard, tasted, . . . but 
the developing man has thought about exist- 
ences which he regards as usually intangible, 
inaudible, invisible; and yet which he regards 
as operating upon him.” This perception of an 
invisible world and an invisible Being superior 
to man, to Whom he owes reverence, is the 
basis of spiritual life and distinguishes man 
from the highest and noblest of the brute 
creation. In this sense man may be said to 
have a spirit which is superior to his soul. 
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Expecting Too Much 


LAUDE had been promised a motor ride 
with his father, and his mother had sent 
him upstairs to get ready. As he came down his 
mother asked: 
‘‘Have you washed your face, Claude?” 
“*Yes’m,” answered the boy. 
“And your hands?” queried the mother. 
““Vep,’’ said Claude. 
“And your neck?” persisted the mother. 
“Oh, see here, Mother,” said the boy, in 
disgust, ‘‘I ain’t no angel!” 


A Grand Name Indeed 


NORTHERN school-teacher was spending 
her vacation down Scuth, and, as she was 
passing a tumble-down shanty, she heard an old 
negress call to a child: ‘‘Come heah, yo’ Exy! 
Exy!” 
‘“That seems like a very peculiar name for a 
child, Auntie,”’? said the teacher. 
“Dat ain’t her full name,’’ 
mother with pride; ‘ 


answered the 
‘dat’s jest de pet name I calls 
her fer short. It’s a mighty grand name wot dat 
chile has got. I picked it out’ n a medicine book. 
Dat chile’s full name am ‘ Eczema’.”’ 


When He Would 


OW do you like your new home?”’ a friend 
asked a man who had recently moved into 
the village. 
‘Pretty well.” 
“Have you called on your neighbors yet?” 
“No,” the newcomer admitted, ‘‘I haven't. 
But I’m going to if any more of my wood is 


missing.” 
Taking the Risk 


GANG of laborers was employed digging 
a mysterious ditch across the street. It 
was a sewer or a place to put a gas pipe or some- 
thing. One man in partic ular was working as if 
he were a chorus man in a play—just going 
through the motions and pretending to dig a 


ditch. The foreman came along and spoke to 
him. ‘Don’t be afraid,” he said with rich sar- 
casm. ‘‘Lean on th’ shovel now an’ thin. If it 


breaks I’ll pay for it.” 





A Faithful Servitor 


|= teacher wanted some plums in order to 
give an object lesson during school hours, 
and, calling one of the small boys, she gave him 
ten cents and dispatched him to the fruit stand 
down on the corner. 

“Before you buy the plums, Willie,’ she 
cautioned, ‘‘you had better pinch one or two to 
make sure they are ripe.” 

Little Willie flitted away. Soon he came back 
and smilingly put the bag on the teacher’s desk. 

“Oh, thank you, Willie,” said the teacher, 
taking up the bag. ‘‘ Did you pinch one or two 
as I told you to do?’ 

“*Did I?” was the gleeful response. ‘‘I pinched 
the whole bagful and here’s your ten cents.” 


An Expensive Lesson 


yOW, Thomas,”’ said the teacher severely, 

LN “how many times must I tell you not to 
snap your fingers? Put your hand down and 
presently I’ll hear from you. 

Five minutes later she said: ‘‘ Now, then, 
Thomas, what was it you wanted to say?” 

‘*There was a man in the entry a while ago,” 
said Thomas serenely, “‘and he went out with 
your new silk umbrella.” 


A Bargain Hunter Indeed 


OLA, aged five, was being shown her twin 
_s brothers who had been born the night before. 
Gazing — them reflectively she remarked: 
Well, I never saw such awoman as Mamma 
for hace Io bargains.” 


A Handy Substitute 


“TOHN,”’ asked Mary, “‘ what is a synonym?” 
‘*A synonym,” said John, ‘‘is the word you 
use when you can’t spell the other one. 


The Proper Place for Them 


MERCHANTS’ carnival ws being held in 
a country village and little girls represented 
the various shops. One, dressed in a white 
muslin frock gayly strung with garlands of 
bonbons, advertised the local candy store. 
When the festival began she fairly glistened 
with attractive confectionery, but as time wore 
on her decorations grew less. Finally, at the end 
of the last act, not a bonbon was to be seen. 
“Why, Dora!” cried the stage manager, 
“where in the world are all your decorations? 
Have you lost them?’ 
“Oh, no,” replied Dora; “they’re perfectly 
safe. I’m wearing them on the inside.” 








Things 


Good for the Medicine Men 


DMIRAL DEWEY, on being complimented 
on his superb health, smiled and said: ‘‘I 
attribute my good condition to plenty of exer- 
cise and no banquets. One-third of what we eat, 
you know, enables us to live.” 
“Tn that case,” said his friend jestingly, 
becomes of the other two-thirds?” 
““Oh,”’ said the Admiral, ‘‘that enables the 
doctor to live.” 


“what 


A Bad Man to Meet 


OOK at that foolish Mr. Baker,” said one 
man to another, “out on a rainy day like 
this without an umbrella! Is he crazy?” 
““T guess so,”’ said his friend hurriedly. 
hurry on. I don’t want to meet him.” 
““Why not?” 
“He may recognize this umbrella. 


= bets 


It’s his.” 





No Gentleman 


“ 


HO was that gentleman who came in just 
now, Mary?” 
“That wasn’t no gentleman, Mum. It was 
only the master come back for his umbrella.” 


Keeping it Quiet 


ID you tell the Lord about it and ask His 
forgiv eness?’’ inquired the mother, as she 
opened the closet door at last. 
““No,”’ responded the child. ‘“I was so bad I 
didn’t think you wanted it known outside the 


family.’ 
A Fish Story 


LIVELY young fisher, named Fischer, 
P Fished for fish from the edge of a fissure. 
A fish with a grin 
Pulled the fisherman in, 
Now they’re fishing the fissure for Fischer. 


Where it Was Different 


‘Ck: DEAR friends,’’ said the minister sol- 
emnly, ‘‘it is deeds, not words, that count 
most.” 
“‘Oh, I don’t know,” replied the cynical lis- 


tener; “did you ever send a cablegram?”’ 


A Clerical Error 


SALESMAN traveling in the West, and 
anxious about his home affairs, wished to 
write his wife so that she would answer immedi- 
ately. He knew an appropriate Bible verse, but 
did not have a Bible handy to see if he had 
the right reference. However, trusting to his 
memory, he wrote: 
Dear Wife: 


He received no answer to this, and when he 
got home he asked his wife why she had not 
written to him. She got the Bible and showed 
the verse to him. 

‘“Good Heavens!”’ he said; “ 
been Proverbs xxv: 25.” 


Proverbs xxv: 24. 


it ought to have 


A Pleasant Change 


OHN,”’ she said, as he settled down for his 
after-dinner smoke, “I’ve got a lot of 
things I want to talk to you about ——”’ 
‘*Good,” said her husband affably, ‘I’m glad 
to hear it. Usually you want to talk to me 
about a lot of things you haven’t got.” 





The Doctor’s Suggestion 


MAN who was very vain of his personal 
wy appearance went to the doctor one day and 
asked him to explain a singular circumstance. 

‘*Doctor,” he said, ‘‘ my hair is perfectly black, 
but my whiskers are turning white rapidly. 
Now how do you account for that?” 

‘*Well,” replied the physician, “I don’t know, 
unless it is because your jaws have worked a 
great deal harder than your brains.” 


Why They Wanted it Changed 


HE new play was in rehearsal, and a delega- 
tion of actors approached the manager. On 
being received the spokesman said: ‘‘Sir, we 
have come to ask that a portion of Mr. Brown’s 
part be cut out. 
“‘What’s all this about? What part do you 
want cut out?”’ blustered the manager. 
‘The part where he, as the disguised Count, 
borrows five dollars. Every time he thinks any 
of us has any money he calls a rehearsal.”’ 








of All Times 5 That People Have Laughed Over 


That Settled It 


“\ ILLIE,” said the teacher, ‘‘give me three 
proofs that the world is actually round.” 
“Yes’m,”’ said Willie cheerfully; ‘‘the book 

says sO, you say so and Ma says so.” 


It Would Seem So 


HE lesson was in natural history, and the 

new teacher had chosen the interesting but 
complex subject of the cat. 

“Now, children,” she said, “tell me what sort 
of clothes pussy wears.” 

No reply. 

“Come, come!” said she, determined to ex- 
tract the right answer by naming everything that 
pussy didn’t wear; “does she wear feathers? ”’ 

A pained expression crossed the face ofa little 
boy in the front row. 

‘Please, Ma’am,’ ’ he asked pityingly, ‘ 
you never seen a cat?’ 


‘ain’t 


Norah’s Suggestion 


N THE first morning of the arrival of the 
new maid the mistress went out in the 
kitchen to her and said: 

“Tf you work for me, Norah, you will have 
to wear caps. I suppose you do not object, do 
you? 

“Shure not, Mum,” replied the girl, 
can borry wan from me cousin. 
wan, Mum. 
top.” 


“an Ol 
It is a foine 
It has ear-tabs, an’ a ’coon tail on 


It Happened in Boston 


es yw Waldo,” said the professor of geom- 
etry, ‘‘can you prove any of today’s 
theorems? ’”’ 
“No, sir, I’m afraid I can’t,” said Waldo 
hopefully; ‘‘but I can render several of them 
highly probable.’’ 


Some Death-Proof Songs 


“ee Tae are some songs that will never die,” 
said the musical enthusiast. 
“T guess that’s right,” said his friend. ‘‘ My 
daughter sits down at the piano and tries to kill 
a few of them every evening, but it’s no use.’ 





The Rewards of Virtue 
A trying unsuccessfully to open the 


larder door one small boy turned to his 
brother and said: 
“Tt’s no use, Jim. Not one of these keys will 
it it. 
“All right then,” said Jim resignedly, “all we 
can do is wait until Mamma comes home, and 
ask her for something for being good boys.” 


In Bad Company 


. “HE class was studying w eights and measures. 
‘Why is it,’’ said one pupil, ‘‘ that the avoir- 
dupois system, unlike the Troy system, has no 
scruples?” 
“Because, my boy,’’ 
was a married man, 
and ice.” 


said the professor, who 
“it is used to weigh coal 


Cupid’s Mark 


‘URELY it’s a funny thing that when Cupid 
hits his mark he generally Mrs. it. 


With or Without 


4 i. case had reached a critical stage. Even 
the judge seemed to awaken to a live interest 
in the proceedings, for the most important wit- 
ness was about to be cross-examined. ‘‘So you 
are the lady’s maid?” began the relentless 
barrister. 
ies. sir. 
“And where were you at seven o’clock on the 
evening in question?” 
“T was in my lady’s room, sir.”’ 
“For what purpose? ”’ 
“T was dressing my lady’s hair, sir.’’ 
The barrister leaned forward and spoke slowly 
and i impre essively. 
“Now think,” he said; ‘‘I want you to be very 
careful in answering this question: Was or was 
not your mistress in the room at the time?” 


Not American at All 


CERTAIN type of story—that having the 

sudden conclusion such as, ‘‘Willie Jones 
fired a cannon yesterday, the funeral will be to- 
morrow”’—has been claimed as purely American 
in its origin. But as a matter of fact this kind of 
story is older than America itself. If you will 
turn to II Chronicles, xvi: 12, 13, you will find 
these words: 

“ And Asa in the thirty and ninth year of his 
reign was diseased in his feet, until his disease 
was exceeding great: yetin his disease he sought 
not to the Lord, but to the phy sic ians. And Asa 
slept with his fathers. 








DRAWN BY JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


Not Much Between Them 


O I UNDERSTAND,” said the irate 
parent, ‘‘that there is some idiotic affair 
between you and that impecunious young 
Dedbroke?”’ 
“Not very much, Papa,” 


replied his daughter 
sweetly, ‘‘only you.’ 


Make Hay While the Sun Shines 


ORD KELVIN was notoriously incomprehen- 
sible as a lecturer, and the students found 
great difficulty in following his explanations in 
mathematics. At the time he was knighted his 
place was filled temporarily by a Mr. Day, whose 
explanations were perfectly clear to the pupils. 
When the time for Lord Kelvin’s return drew 
near one student rose and said to the others: 
‘“We had better work while ’tis Day, for soon 
the Knight cometh, when no man can work.” 





He Had the Key to the Situation 


OU’LL be late for supper, sonny,”’ said a 

merchant in passing a small boy who was 
carrying a package. 

10, I won’t,’ 


was the reply. “I’ve dot de 


meat.’ 


Took it at What it Said 


AT was hard at work in the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works when the foreman on his rounds 
stopped and eyed him sternly. 

‘Did yez not receive a letther from me, sayin’ 
yez was foired?”’ he demanded. 

“Oi received a letther,’’ answered Pat calmly. 
‘Th’ insoid says Oi was foired, but th’ outside 
says ‘Return in 5 days to Baldwin’s’, so Oi’m 
back.” 

Fully Prepared 


NX 7OW,” said the professor in the medical 

LN college, ‘“‘if a person in good health, but 
who imagined himself sick, should send for you, 
what would you do?” 

“J,” said a student, ““would give him some- 
thing to make him sick, and then administer an 
antidote.”’ 

‘“Don’t waste any more time here, young 
man,” said the teacher, ‘‘ but begin practice at 
once. 


Why He Improved 


ACK,’’ said the young wife after she had 
just danced with her husband, “‘ you’ve cer- 
tainly improved wonderfully in your dancing. 
Don’t you remember how frightfully you used 
to tear my dress?” 
“Yes,” replied Jack, “I wasn’t buying them 
then.’ 


An Essay on Men 


LITTLE girl wrote the following composi- 
tion on men: 


Men are what women marry. They drink and 
smoke and swear, but don’t goto church. Perhaps 
if they wore bonnets they would. They are more 
logical than women and also more zodlogical. 
Both men and women sprung from monkeys, but 
the women sprung farther than the men. 


He Followed His Orders 


EY!” yelled the carpenter wrathfully at his 
new assistant, ‘“‘didn’t I tell you to notice 
when the glue boiled over?” 
“Yes, sir, and I did,” responded the youth; 
“it was exactly quarter-past ten. 





A Modest Request 


NE young man who was highly sensitive 

about an impediment which he had in his 
speech went to a stammerers’ institute and asked 
for a course of treatments. The professor asked 
him if he wanted afullora partial course. 

‘A p-p-partial c-c-course.” 

“To what extent would you like a partial 
course?” 

“Enoughs-so that wh-whenI go to a f-f-florist’s 
and ask for a c-c-c-chr-chry-s-s-anth [whistle] 
e-m-mum, the th-thing won’t w-wilt b-before 
I g-get it!” 

A Unique Uniform 


BAND had been formed at a Western 
Normal School, and, as is frequent in such 
cases, there was not enough money at first for 
complete uniforms. However the following no- 
tice in the school paper created quite a sensation: 
The Normal School band uniforms will consist of 
acap and coat at first, with the probable addition 
of trousers at a later date. 
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[f this were a moving picture 


presently you would see brother rush up the stairs for his bedtime bath while sister, after hers, hurries off to 
slumberland. Then probably would come mother and father and the rest of the family, for this habit of 
taking a bath before retiring seems to be contagious, especially where Ivory Soap is used. 


The reason is evident: With the help of the mild, copious lather, the lukewarm water is introduced so 
thoroughly into the pores that its soothing effect is increased greatly. At the same time the soap itself 
cleanses and refreshes the skin most delightfully. Naturally such a bath helps put mind and body in the 
condition most conducive to sound, restful sleep. 


It is for the same reason that the use of Ivory Soap in the cold, morning bath materially increases its bracing 
effects. In any bath at any time, the pure Ivory lather does the twofold work of cleansing gratefully and 
enabling the skin to enjoy the full benefit of the water. 
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